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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OrigiHS'^Thc  Vhihmi  Jipisotte. 

TiiK  Catholic  Church  is  conspicuous  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  her  adherents,  the  wealth  of  her 
churches,  tlie  activity  of  her  religious  orders  of  men  and 
women,  her  parochial  schools,  colleges,  academics,  and 
universities,  her  compact  and  widespread  hierarchical  or- 
l^^'Ulization,  attract  universiil  attention.  Whether  the  ob- 
servers l)c  friends  or  foes,  she  cannot  be  and  is  not  ignored. 
She  is  a  huge  fact  in  the  life  of  the  republic.  Her  pres- 
ent homogeneity  is  remarkable  if  we  con.*iider  the  various 
sources  whence  she  sprang  and  the  various  elements  of 
which  slie  is  composed.  The  Southern  States  were  origin- 
ally evangelized  from  Spain.  I'lorida,  Alabama,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  received  the  gosjiel 
from  Ciii)a  and  Mexico  at  the  hand  of  nn'ssionaries  who 
came  from  Sjiain,  working  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spani^«h 
l)ishoj)s  residing  in  Si)anish  colonies.  Their  work  began 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Northern  States  were 
evangelized  by  missionaries  who  came  from  France  and 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  French  bishops.  Their  work 
began  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The 


rem,  arc  mc  sources  oi  our  v.ainouciiy.  i  ne  nuic- 
of  the  American  church  from  any  intermetiiale 
and  its  direct  dependence  on  the  center  of  Catho- 
i  contemporaneous  with  our  national  independ- 
nce  then,  as  tlie  various  Territories  th.it  had  been 
id  Spanish  colonies  were  annexed  to  the  United 
eir  missions  also  were  absorbed  into  our  inde- 
\merican  church  t)r^anization.  liy  this  process 
ion  and  evolution  was  formed  the  church  of  the 
tates — tlie  compact,  homoj^encous  body  that  is 
ation  of  tlie  Catholic  world,  and  which  received 
)tlier  day  its  crowninj;  in  the  ajipointment  of  a 
postolic  delegate  in  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
tory  of  the  Catholic  Church  naturally  divides  itself 
epochs:  the  mission  epoch  and  the  orj^anized 
rile  former  extends  from  the  earliest  arrival  of 
>lic  missionary  in  the  be^inninj^  of  the  sixteenth 
1)  the  appointment  of  liishop  Carroll  in  i  789,  us 
{^ions  under  ICnj^lish  control  at  the  time  of  the 
nary  War;-  from  the  bej(inninj^  of  the  sixteenth 
r>  the  dates  of  their  annexation  to  the  Union,  as 
jions  that  were  l*rench  or  Spanish  in  1789.     This 
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Kions  to  her  fold,  and  above  all.  by  tlio  vast  cmij^ration  to 
her  shores  from  Catholic  lands. 

Hill  before  enteriiit;  upon  this  study,  a  word  about  an 
cpisodu  which  has  the  enchantment  that  comes  from  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  would  look  like  some  fanciful  myth  did 
not  history  give  it  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  denied.  It 
is  the  passage  of  Catholicity  un  oiir  sliores  four  hundred 
years  before  Coliimbns  yave  to  the  Old  World  the  lasting 
])oBsessii)ii  of  America.  The  church  came  and  went  with 
llic  Niirsemvn,  without,  however,  leiiviny  on  mir  land  any 
duralile  liiice,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  lint 
Ihe  cnniiiig  and  going  are  recorded  in  Norse  literature  and 
Kotniin  areliives. 

The  teiitli  and  eleventh  centunes  were  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  for  the  NorlJimeu  of  Seaiulinavia,  On 
tlie  vlinres  of  Kuglaiid,  Ireland,  l-"rance.  Italy,  and  Greece 
tlieir  viking  boats  poured  out  horilcs  of  warriors  who  spread 
desolation  far  and  wide  and  planted  colimies  that  have  en- 
tcrcil  iiiln  the  make-up  of  ICurope.  Westward,  ton,  they 
pushed  their  way.  The  islands  of  the  North  Atliuitic,  the 
Orkneys,  .Shetlands,  and  I-'jiroe.s,  became  Norse  outjiosts. 
Hut  it  was  in  Iceland  that  grew  np  their  most  vigor<)Us  and 
renowned  olTshoot.  It  was  fcaehed  by  them  in  7.S4.  Very 
sooiuhere  was  settled  itt  that  mirl-Atlanlic  islaixl  a  iii>pii- 
lalion  cif  hfiy  thousand  Norsemen,  who  set  up  a  republic 
hound  to  the  mother  country  by  a  very  slender  allegiance. 
A  rich  Iirelandic  literature  .sprajig  np  before  ICngland, 
hVancc,  Italy,  and  Spain  had  come  into  possession  of  iheir 
proeiit  languages.  The  historical  recortls  of  Iceland  espe- 
cially are  [tneqnaled  by  anything  cimtemporaneous  else- 
where, and  hardly  snrpasse<l  by  anything  done  in  modern 
times. 

These  are  our  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Norse 
occupation  of  Greenland,  which  w.is  discovereti  at  the  end 
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of  the  ninth  century,  colonized  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  Christianized  at  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  About  one  hundred  years  thereafter  a 
bishop  was  assigned  to  the  Greenland  church.  His  see 
was  at  Gardar.  From  the  first  bishop  appointed,  in  1 1 1 2, 
to  the  last  one  appointed  by  Innocent  VIII.  and  confirmed 
by  Alexander  VI.  in  1492,  the  year  of  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  a  period  elapsed  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
years  of  a  hierarchy— consequently  of  organized  church 
life — regular  and  continuous  down  to  the  year  1409;  fitful 
and  interrupted  from  1409  to  1492.  Between  the  two  ex- 
treme dates,  in  the  palmiest  period  of  Greenland  Chris- 
tianity, there  were  on  its  inhospitable  shores  one  bishop,  a 
cathedral,  fifteen  churches,  four  or  five  monasteries,  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  ten  thousand  souls.  This  informa- 
tion rests  on  historical  evidence  that  is  irresistible. 

Likewise  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  southwest  of 
Greenland  a  country  was  discovered,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  was  visited  frequently,  and  inhabited  for  periods  of 
two  or  three  years  at  a  time  by  traders  and  missionaries 
from  Greenland  and  Iceland — a  country  known  in  Ice- 
landic and  other  annals  as  Viniand  the  Good.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  and  veracity  of  the 
sagas,  especially  those  contained  in  the  **  Hauksbok  "  and 
the  **  Flateyjarbok."  We  hold  it  as  absolutely  certain 
that  Viniand  was  on  the  American  mainland,  and  as  all  but 
absolutely  demonstrated  that  it  was  on  the  New  ICngland 
coast.  We  believe  that  l^oston  has  made  no  mistake  in 
raising  a  statue  to  Leif  liricsson,  the  discoverer  of  Viniand. 

One  proof,  and  only  one,  is  wanting.  Greenland  is  still 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  churches,  of  monasteries,  and  of 
the  homes  of  the  Scandinavian  settlers.     But  in  Viniand, 
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Kock  on  the  Taunton  River,  the  remains  of 
l^'.-t  on  the  Cliarlts  River,  are  not  allowed  by 
liistorians  tu  be  vestiges  of  the  Norse  discoverers 


■nary    voyajic; 
Solid  buildiii. 


-hinduivd    ihi 
Very  ir. 


the  truth  is,  the  iinrratives  of  the  sayas  do  not 
iny  sncli  corruhcjration.  \oivhcre  do  ihcy  state 
Narthnien  niailc  punnaiienl  setlleiiicnts  in  Vin- 
rary  visits  fur  limber  and  peltri 


jvanyelize 


seasttn    llit 


not  necessary  fur  : 
leii,  that    ruins  are   not   to   be 
iller  remains,  such  as  pullerj-, 
;>,  niarliiiit(  llieir  |)iissai,'e,  may 
>reover.  the  Sl^raellinys — siicli 
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of 


very  same  shu 


Lt  setllinj,'  of  the  new- 
a  handful  nfHur.^peans 
Iniiehed  by  the  Sc-mdi- 
u  thciii  iiili.  the  interior; 
.sihe 


THE  HOMAK  CATIIOUCS. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Greenland  was  Eric  Gnupson  i 
Upsi.     He  was  appointed  in   1 1 12,  but  was  not  consi 
crated   until    ii2o.      The  "' Annales   Regii   Islandorum 
\Uiich  gives  the  history  of  Iceland  down  to  1307,  inforn 
us  that  this  bisliop  never  went  to  his  duties  in  Grecnlan 
but  did  missionary  work  in  Vinl.ind,  wlierc  he  died,  prohi 
bly  for  the  faith.     Tliis  statement  hints  tliat  t!ie  Grui;i 
land  voyagers  had  entered  into  continuous  intercoursi;  wii 
the  natives,  and  that  tlic  work  of  evangeliziny  them  w.-ls 
attempted,     Cranz  goes  so  far  as  to  say  tlial  from  1 1 10 
to  the  time  of  IJishop  Upsi  (1 120),  Scandinavian  colonists 
lived  in  Vinland.  and  tliat  they  had  become  merged  by 
intennarriafjc  in  tiic  surrouiidin[r  tribes. 

In  1246,  under  IJisliop  Olaf,  tlie  seventh  incumbent  of 
Gardar,  tlie  lioly  sec  asked  tlie  I'eter  pence  from  Green- 
land. And  from  this  time  forward  we  find  Greenland 
mentioned  by  name  and  Vinland  by  implication  only  in 
various  documents  regardlnj^  the  Peter  pence  of  the  diocese 
of  Gardar,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  con- 
tained in  the  financial  rccnnls  of  the  Vatiean.  The  Arch- 
bishoj)  of  Dronlheini,  app(.inted  in  1276  to  make  tlie 
collection,  applied  to  ri>i>e  John  XXI.  fur  pcrnii-^sion  lo 
send  coUtclors  in  his  stead.  t;i\ii)L;  as  ri:as(>ns  the  disl;ince 
and  tlie  leri-th  of  lime  that  he  would  have  to  be  absent 
from  liis  see  in  Norway.  In  consequence  Nicholas  111.  in 
1279  granted  e.xlraordinary  faciiUies  to  the  collectors  ap- 
pointed by  tiie  Archbishop  of  Dronlheini. 

We  gather  from  a  bull  of  ^Martin  IV,  in  13R2  that  the 
tithes  of  the  diocese  of  Gardar  were  paid  in  produce  of  the 
country — teeth  of  walrus,  hides,  and  furs;  that  they  were 
sliipped  to  Norway,  and  there  convertcil  by  sale  into  cur- 
rent money.  Hut  what  interests  us  nmst  is  that  in  the 
bull  of  1279,  dispensiii;^'  (he  Aichbishop  of  Dronlheini  from 
a  personal  visit  to  Greenland,  ami  delegating  his  appointees 
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thereto,  we  read  the  following  words : ''  To  collect  the  tithes 
and  the  products  of  the  communes,  as  well  in  the  diocese 
of  Gardar  as  in  the  islands  and  neighboring  territories.'* 
l*>om  this  we  conclude  that  lands  outside  Greenland  were 
known  and  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
C}ardar,  and  were  inhabited  by  the  faithful,  or  at  least 
were  exploited  by  them.  In  this  passage  we  see  an  implicit 
reference  to  Vinland. 

What  products  gathered  in  these  various  collections,  or 
what  share  of  them,  came  from  Vinland  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Tlie  statements  in  the  financial  records  of  Rome 
(the  '*  Liber  Ccnsuum  '*)  give  but  the  totals  for  the 
diocese  of  Gardar,  and  only  name  the  products  as  walrus 
teeth,  hides,  and  furs.  Now  we  know  from  the  sagas  that 
furs  were  an  article  of  barter  between  the  Scandinavians 
and  the  natives  of  Vinland.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the 
furs  were  from  that  colony,  for  seals  were  abundant  in 
Greenland.  \Vc  do  find  in  the  report  by  the  nuncios  of 
.Sweden  and  Norway  of  the  collections  made  between 
1.^26  and  1.^30  one  article  that  could  have  come  only 
from  Vinland — "  a  cup  of  transatlantic  wood  valued  at 
ten  j^'oldcn  florins**:  "  Vitus  ciphus  dc  mice  ullraviariiia^ 
exist  i  mat  us  II  Jiorcuos  auri'^  The  cup  m«iy  have  been 
worked  in  Greenland,  but  the  wood  must  have  conic 
from  Vinland,  for  two  reasons:  first,  there  was  no  wood 
in  Greenland ;  secondly,  there  was  wood  in  Vinland,  and 
wood  used  precisely  for  ornament.il  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  sagas  tell  us  that  the  main  .staple  of  commerce 
between  Vinland,  Norway,  and  Greenland  was  wood.  This 
was  what  made  the  voyages  to  Vinland  .so  profitable, 
and  kept  the  crews  there  for  years  «it  a  time  getting  out 
their  car^^ocs.  Moreover,  the  saga  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne 
narrates  how  the  wood  of  Vinland  was  worked  to  domestic 
purposes,  and  how  it  was  valued  «it  high  prices,  a  Krcmen 
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merchant  having  paid  Karlsefiie  a  large  sum  for  his  scale- 
pans,  or,  as  othtTs  wijl  have  it,  for  the  bar  with  which  he 
closed  his  door. 

During  the  administration  of  Hishop  Alfits  (consecrated 
in  1,176)  came  to  tlie  Ciithitlic  inhnbiliirit»  of  Cirt-cnland 
the  lir^t  notice  of  the  d;in^er  that  was  to  vxtcnniiialc 
them  a  few  years  later.  The  savages  they  liad  met  in 
Vinland  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century — the 
Skmellings — made  a  raid  into  Greenland,  These  tribes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  Ameri- 
can glacial  man.  and  to  be  represented  now  hy  the  Ivski- 
mos  of  Greenland.  Tlicy  were  no  donbt  driven  north- 
ward by  more  nnnieroiis  and  mure  cidtured  b:nuls  of 
Indians  coming  from  the  south — the  |ncsenl  Aniencntt 
red  man,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  lime,  lliey  sitall  have 
to  yield,  and  by  whom  they  t^hali  be  ilriven  to  seek  a  home 
in  northern  climes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  early 
Norse  colonists  found  no  aborigines  in  Greenland. 

Meanwhile  ibe  inlerc.iirse  between  Greenland  and  Nor- 
way wasiieclininganti  betoniing  mure  and  more  in(ie(|iicnt. 
A  curious  enlry  in  Icchimlic  annals  (i;,sr))  M.ites ;  "  A  >bip 
came  from  Greeidand  lo  Norway  wbitb  liad  lain  in  the 
former  eounlry  two  whole  years.  The  niLii  who  reuirned 
by  this  ship  bron:.;ht  the  news  of  Ilishop  All's  death  from 
Grccnlind,  which  bad  taken  place  ibcre  si.'C  years  be- 
fctre."  Acc.irding  to  tliis  entry  not  for  si.x  years  at  least 
had  ibere  been  any  connnunication  between  the  two  coini- 
tries.  Tbe  blaek  ileatli  which  .swept  over  lairope  in  the 
middle  ..f  the  fourteenth  cenlury  may  have  bad  some- 
thing lo  i|i>  with  tills  neglect  u{  its  cf>li>ny  by  Norway. 
Ibit  (here  was  a  poliiii-,il  measure  that  bad  much  more  ti> 
do  with  it.  As  di*co\-,Ty  and  first  colonisation  arc  always 
the  result  of  individual  niterinisc.  so  aK,,  thi;  prosperity  of 
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■spcciiiily  ils  coniMiLTCe,  depend  on  individual  activity 
of  t^aiii.  111  1 ,1X0-87  Queen  Margaret  of  Norway. 
L'  lic.id  wiTL'  iiiiiifd  the  crowns  of  Denmark  nnd 
Mi.iitu  tlic  ir:i(lL-  iif  Greciibnd  a  royal  monopoly, 
riiiil  on  ill  sliijci  lit'lon^iiin  to  or  licensL'd  by  llie 
I  hi  in!i-.L(|;iL'iiCL-  till:  colony  nr;idii:il!y  fell  into 
iiinl  'iLiii^:  liiii-  abandoiiei!,  ^{rew  too  weak  to  ru- 
iiivailiii;,;  Skr.LL'lliii';s.  The  gradual  closing;  in  of 
'  in. IV  ahii  li.'ivc  made  commnnicatiun  mure  and 
Idiliiailt'. 

ollnwiti^r  Itiicr  nf  Nicholas  V.  (144S),  commissioiw 
hi-li"]j-.  h\  kiiiiiil  to  SCO  to  the  spiritiinl  wants  of 
J:itf  lliffiiLinilvr-,  U'lls  llio  sad  story: 
L-iL-;i-.  WW  In  in\cd  childri.'n  wlm  aro  natives  of  and 
thy  -Tcat  i-.|,i,id  of  (Ircfnlaiid.  which  is  said  to  lie 
extri-'iiK-l  hoinnlarics  of  ihe  ocuan.  northward  of 
^di.m  of  Norway  and  in  ihe  <!i-lmt  of  Thrnnd- 
■e  l.y  thdr  ].itifiil  n>mi.laiiils  i^rcillv  m-ivinl  mir  ear 
,n-syMi|,,ahv;  am!  «  IutlmmIr' iiih.ibil.ini^. 
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to-be-commiserntcd  iiiliabitants  of  both  sexes,  particularl 
those  whom  they  looked  upon  as  convenient  and  stror 
enough  for  the  const.int  burden  of  slavery,  and  took  hon 
with  them  those  against  whom  they  could  best  direct  tlic 
barbarity,  Wlicrcas  moreover  the  same  complaint  fiirlhc, 
saith  lliat  many,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  conic  Intel: /rum 
said £upiivily,  and  afler  ha\in}j  here  and  there  rebuilt  the 
devastated  pl.iccs,  now  wi.ili  to  have  the  worship  of  iheJr 
God  a^ain  established,  and  set  upon  the  former  footinj;; 
and  since  tliey,  in  consequence  of  the  before-named  press- 
iii}^  calamity,  are  wantiny  the  necessary  means  themselves, 
to  su])port  their  prie-^thood  and  fiiijieridrs,  and  therefore, 
diirinff  all  ihiit  period  nf  tliirly  years,  have  becil  in  w;int 
of  the  cun.snlaiiiins  i.f  ilu;  lii>hnps  imd  the  siTvice'*  iif  llie 
priests,  except  when  sunie  nnc.  llirouuli  desire  of  the  ser- 
vice of  Ctod,  has  buen  williiij:  to  nnderlakc  tedious  .-nid 
toilsome  journeys  to  tlie  peoi)Ie  whom  the  fury  of  the 
barbarians  has  spared  ;  whereas  we  have  a  complete  knowl- 
edfje  of  all  these  things.  tlicrer..rc.  we  now  chari^e  and 
direct  yon,  lirethren.  wlic),  we  are  informed,  are  the  nearest 
bishops  to  the  said  isl.uid,  that  ye,  afliT  flr>t  confcrrint;  with 
thechicf  bi.-ho]>of  tlie<linccse,  do  noniiiiate  and  send  ihem 
a  fit  and  prn])L-r  man  as  lii-hop." 

However.  fi>r  reasons  that  we  know  not,  this  decree  re- 
mained withi'iit  efTecl.  l-"jftv  vears  later  the  GreetdamUTs 
renewed  llieir  petition  to  Innocunt  VIII.  Their  Mtuatinn 
«as  pitiful.  Left  to  themselves  for  a  century  willmut 
bL'-lio]*  and  priests,  tliey  had  fallen  into  ignorance  and 
complete  fori;etfidness  of  (lit  reli,i;ii>n  of  (heir  ancestors. 
The  only  memorial  of  it  that  remained  among  them  \v,is  a 
corporal  on  wiiich  the  last  priest  a  hundred  jxars  before 
h.id  consecrated  the  holy  eucharist.  Around  this  they 
cnngrcgaled  occ,i-.inii,illy  for  such  xvorshi])  as  tradition  had 
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VI.,  successor  of  Innocent  VIII.,  confinned  for  the  see  of 
Gardar  a  Benedictine  monk,  Matiiias,  whom  Innocent  V 11 1 . , 
before  dyinfj.  had  named  to  that  see.  The  document  from 
which  wf  gather  these  details  is  .1  letter  of  Alexander  VI. 
(1492-93)  to  the  Roman  contircgntton.",  onlerin[t  that  the 
necessary  briefs  and  papers  of  appointment  be  dehvcrcd 
to  the  appointed  bishop  without  the  ordinarj-  ex])cnses  of 
chancery.  From  it  we  learn  also  that  one  of  ihe  causes 
of  the  interruption  of  comniiinicatioii  between  lutroiw;  ami 
Greenland  was  the  intense  cold  and  the  abni^dancc  ttf  ice- 
packs. 

It  is  stranpe  that  wc  have  this  last  historical  mention 
iif  ilie  C'.ilhulic  colonisation  of  Greenland  in  the  very  year 
thai  Ci'hiinlius  set  out  from  Spain  and  landed  on  ihe 
inland  <.f  Siiti  Salvador.  Tims  di<l  llie  cluiri-ii  nf  Green- 
land pass  out  of  sii,'hl  and  meniory,  llit>u>;li  in  it; jo  the 
last  Catholic  Archbishop  o(  13ronlhcim.  ICric  W'alkciwlorf, 
soni^ht  t<i  j;ather  inforniatinn  of  t!ic  Innn-nnheard-of  see 
of  (iardar,  with  the  intention  of  rencwinj;  communication 
with  ihe  l"--!  sn(Triii,'an.  Hut  the  Reformation  swej)t  over 
Niirway,  ended  the  hierarchy  there,  and  then  silence  and 
oblivion  fell  upon  Catholic  Greenl.ind.  What  became  of 
the  (lescundanls  of  Scandinavia  we  know  not.  Hut  they 
have  left  behind  them  ruins  of  churches  and  Catholic  iii- 
scriplions  on  stray  (raymcnts  that  perpetual  smiws  en- 
sliroiid.  Thus  with  Greenland,  and,  indeed,  Inn^  before 
the  di^appc■arance  of  Greenland,  ended  the  Vinland  episode 
in  tlie  hisinry  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubled  th,it  the  innji  and  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  Scandinavians  with  the  natives  uf  the 
American  mainland  dnrint,'  centuries  of  connnerce  anil 
years  nf  cajdivity,  that  the  missjnnarj-  exjiediiinns  of 
hi'-hojis  and  priests  to  our  shores,  left  behind  some  vaj-ue 
knowledjje  of  our  reliyion,  some  Catholic  practices  and 
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customs  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  more  or  les 
overgrown  with  superstitions.  This  may  explain,  to  som 
extent,  the  traces  of  Christianity  found  by  early  Frenc 
explorers  and  missionaries  amon^;  the  tribes  along  the  Si 
I^wrence.  It  might  also  explain  the  Christian  practice 
and  emblems  found  among  the  more  southern  tribes,  an< 
spare  us  the  theories,  not  yet  historically  established,  th:i 
the  Apostle  St.  Thom.'ts,  or  the  Irish  monks  St.  Columb 
and  St.  Brendan,  penetrated  as  far  as  Mexico  and  cvan 
gelized  the  natives  of  the  south.  There  is  no  imixissibilit; 
or  improbtibility  of  intercourse  between  all  the  tribes  <: 
America  from  Mexico  and  even  Peru  to  the  colder  region 
of  Canada.  There  are  in  different  sagas  and  in  the  rclatioi 
of  the  Zeni  brothers  strong  indications  of  such  «'m  inter 
course.  The  legends  of  St.  Thonit'is  tind  the  Irish  monk 
are  fascinating  but  conjectural.  They  are  a  field  in  whicl 
the  imagin«ition  loves  to  roam,  but  in  which  the  histories 
sense  finds  small  satisfaction. 


BOOK   I.     THE    MISSION    PERIOD. 
Part  I.    The  Si-anmsh  Missions. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SI'AIV   IN    NOKTll    AMKKICA. 

The  results  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus  .nay  be 
studied  in  the  religious  or  in  the  senilar  sphere.  In  either 
case,  tlicy  were  profitable  and  glorious  for  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  tlie  Catholic  Church.  In  tiie  secular  sphere  the 
dimiiiiiims  (if  Charles  V,  were  widened  to  an  empire  such 
as  the  wnrld  had  never  seen.  Love  of  fjlory  and  gain  fired 
the  ht.-aris  of  the  scions  of  Spanish  nobility.  Mexico  and 
I'eru,  Moridn  and  New  Mexico,  were  startled  by  the  guns 
and  horse'i,  the  flashing  swords  and  moving  plumes  of  the 
irrcsisiihlo  Castilian  invaders.  Gold  flowed  in  a  steady 
slRriin  inti)  tllC  coffers  of  Mailnd.  .it  what  cost  to  the  poor 
iialivL-s  I. as  Cas.ia  has  m.ide  known  to  the  world.  The 
uri'fd  and  rapacity  nf  the  fir.^t  adventurers  must  be  held 
niairdy  responsible  for  the  enslavement  and  the  cruel  treat- 
meiit  of  the  red  men,  who  had  ap])carcd  to  Columbus, 
when  he  landed  on  S.in  Salv.idor,  so  guileless,  docile,  and 

Nevertheless  the  Spanish  government  cannot  be  held 
blameless.     To  be  sure,  it  was  constantly  giving  orders. 
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him  up,  shelter,  cncourafvc,  push  him  at  court,  bless  him  as  he 
sailed  away  from  Palos,  and  more  than  queen  or  king  rejoice 
at  his  return?  She  saw  in  the  New  World  a  widening  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Rome  lost  no  time  in  tak- 
ing' advantage  of  the  wonderful  event.  A  pope  secured  to 
Spain  by  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  the  newly  found 
world.  Twelve  priests  commissioned  by  him  accc>mi)anied 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  and  began  the  conversion 
of  the  natives.  From  that  time  (1494)  u>^til  15 12  the 
priests  serving  the  Spanish  colonists  and  the  missionaries 
workinjx  among  the  natives  depended  for  jurisdiction  on 
the  see  of  Seville.  The  church  in  the  Spanish  colonies  be- 
came detached  from  Seville  when  the  see  of  San  Domingo 
was  erected  in  I S 1 2,  and  assumed  control  of  religion  in  the 
Americas.  A  few  years  later  (iS^^)  a  see  was  erected  in 
Santia[;o  de  Cuba.  The  erection  of  Mexic<3  followed  in 
1530.  These  two  dioceses  are  the  centers  whence  sprang 
the  missions  in  Florid.!,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  and 
California.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
was  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  at 
a  later  date  on  Havana.  The  .southwestern  portion  w.is 
ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Mexico,  and  at  a  later  date 
on  Guadalajara,  and  later  still  on  Durango. 

Of  the  nations  of  ICuropc  that  competed  for  supremacy 
in  the  New  World  none  has  left  a  more  interesting  record 
than  Spain.  She  failed ;  but  her  passage  through  North 
America  is  tinged  with  romance  and  borders  on  the  mar- 
velous. Spain  owned  at  one  time  the  territory  .stretching 
from  the  Missi.^isippi  we.stward  to  the  Pacific  and  north- 
ward to  ihe  present  State  of  Oregon,  and  also  the  territ<»ry 
strelchin^^  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  northward  up  into  the  Carolinas.  Mow  much 
remains  to  mark  her  passage? 

Florida  preserves  no  traces  of  Sptiin  beyond  j^eographi- 
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THE   rkEUMINAHV  KM'I.ORATHJSS  IN"  FLORIDA 
(1513-65)- 

It  is  probable  that  Americus  Vespucius,  returning  home 
from  liis  first  voyage  (1498),  sailed  alony  the  eastern  coast 
or  I-]nrii1.'i  lis  far  north  its  the  Chosnpcnkc.  However  this 
ni.iy  Ik-,  :i  in.ip  Htill  cMant,  ktiowi)  ns  tlie  Cnnthto  mn\>,  hoar- 
iii^  (late  1 503,  shown  north  of  Cuba  a  mainland  terminating 
in  a  peninsula  very  like  in  .'<ha|)o  to  I'lorida.  The  conclu- 
sion is  obvious  that  some  navigator  must  have  visited  and 
surveyed,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  shores  of  the  (inlf  of 
Mesico  and  the  eastern  shore  of  l-'loridn  a  certain  distance 
northward. 

Among  the  I.iicnyan  Indians  of  the  Itahamas  there  was 
a  legend  of  a  "  fountain  of  youth  "  to  be  fonnd  in  the  island 
of  liiniini.  to  the  norlh,  This  legenil  struck  the  imagination 
of  a  young  hidalgo,  Juan  I'once  de  I-eon,  who  had  been 
a  coni])auion  of  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage.  In  1512 
he  obtained  a  royal  patent  cniijoweriiig  him  to  discover  this 
w(indi.rfid  fountain.  Karly  tlie  following  year  he  set  sail 
Willi  three  caravels,  and  on  March  27lh  he  made  land. 
which  he  unasted  as  high  as  },o°  H'.  about  [he  jiosition  of 
St,  Mary's  Kiver,  Cnniberland  Sound.  March  37th  that 
year  was  Tiastcr  Suruiay,  and  from  llie  feast  he  naineil  ihe 
laiu!  I'ascua  I'lorida.  He  hurried  hack  to  S]Kiin  t-.  rejiorl 
his  discovL'ry  and  receive  wiiler  powers  and  privileges  than 
the  royal  patent  of  1512  had  given  him. 
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Ity  a  new  patent  he  was  empowered  "  to  settle  the  island 
Bimini  and  the  island  Florida.*'  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  natives  must  be  summoned  to  submit  to  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  authority  of  the  kin^  of  Spain ;  they  were  not 
to  l>e  attacked  or  captured  if  they  submitted.  It  w«is  only 
in  February,  I52i»that  he  was  able  to  realize  the  project. 
Letters  that  he  wrote  to  Charles  V.  and  to  the  Cardin<nl 
of  Tortosa,  aftcnvard  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  before  stt'irting, 
show  that  not  love  of  glory  merely,  or  greed  of  con- 
quest and  wealth,  actuated  him,  but  that  he  had  the 
higher  and  nobler  motive  of  bringing  the  boon  of  Chris- 
tianity to  lands  sunk  in  heathenism.  He  sailed  with  two 
vessels,  carrying  everything  needed  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  was  accompanied  by  secular  priests  to  min- 
ister to  the  colonists,  and  religious— of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  most  likely — to  evangelize  the  natives.  The 
precise  place  or  time  of  his  landing  we  know  not.  Whether 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  nuiss  was  offered  up,  or  any  of 
the  ministrations  of  religion  were  performed  on  the  soil  of 
Florida  in  this  expedition,  we  can  only  conjecture.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  natives  opposed  their  .settling,  fiercely 
attacked  them  while  they  were  engaged  in  putting  up 
temporary  homes  for  shelter,  and  that  Police  de  Leon  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  an  arrow.  I  le  gave  up  the  hope 
of  making  good  his  f(H)ting  in  the  face  of  the  warlike  dis- 
{)osition  of  the  Indians,  and  Stiiled  back  to  Cuba,  to  die 
almost  immediately  of  his  wound. 

It  was  proved  very  early  that  Florida  was  not  an  island, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  ccdula  granted  to  Ponce  de  Leon 
in  15 12.  In  1 5 19  Alvarez  de  Pineda  coasted  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  ;is  Tampico  in  Mexico, 
meeting  on  his  way  the  mouth  of  a  v.ist  river  he  named 
Riode  Santo  ICspiritu — our  Mississippi — on  whose  w.itcrs 
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alony  the  western  coast  of  Florida  showed  that 
ioutheiiiitcni  spur  of  ;i  contitK-iit  stretcliiiifi  norlh- 
t  tllis  time,  too,  the  expedition  uf  Mayellaii's  crew 
le  world  hy  way  of  the  .straits  that  now  bear  liis 
iieil  the  eyes  <if  luiroijc  ti>  the  fact  that  west  of 
iVurld  there  lay  an  iniiuense  ocean  between  it  and 
<iw,  as  the  old  nolio:i  still  possessed  ihu  luitid  of 
lat  the  main  piir|)ove  of  ihe  western  voyages  was 
route  to  thu  ^llice>•  and  wealth  of  ihe  Asiatic  re- 
d  as  the  Straits  of  Maycllaci  were  a  roundabout 
mvenient  bei:an^e  of  distanet  and  stormy  .leas,  it 
matlerof  the  first  importanct  to  tliscovera  water- 
l^;h  the  Anieiiuan  m;iinla(u!  lo  the  I'acille  Oeean, 
L:e  to  Asia,  in  the  latitude  of  Spain  and  Miirope. 
an  lh;il  paiheliL-  ;mil  l!lrillin^,'  story  of  a  persistent 
r  ;t  iKirilnvesi  pa-sa^,'e  that  has  e\'.plved  in  onr 
ii  seareh  for  the  opun  Arctic  Sea,  'I'he  Cfr-l  uho 
isAvllnn.     The 


,   he    thoi;-lit 


-Til  pa-sa-e 

iJit    be  t!ie   sonLlht-for   break 
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right  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus  and  the  Partition  Bu 
of  Alexander  VI.,  claimed  as  her  own  all  the  mainlan 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  called  it  Florida — a  claii 
that  brought  her,  a  few  years  later,  into  conflict  with  Frano 
and,  still  later,  with  England,  both  of  whom  set  up  cotintci 
claims  based  on  discoveries  in  North  America  prior  t 
any  explorations  and  settlements  of  Spain  above  the  Gu 
of  Mexico. 

But  what  interests  us  most  are  the  religious  provisioi 
of  the  cedula.  Ayllon  was  bidden  "  to  attnict  the  nativ< 
to  receive  preachers  who  would  inform  and  instruct  thei 
in  the  affairs  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  that  they  might  be 
come  Christians."  The  document  goes  on  to  state:  "  An 
whereas  our  principal  intent  in  the  discovery  of  new  lane 
is  that  the  inh<'ibitants  and  natives  thereof  who  are  witli 
out  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  faith  may  be  brought  t 
understand  the  truths  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  th; 
they  m.iy  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof  and  hecom 
Christi.ins  and  be  saved,  and  this  is  the  chief  motive  yo 
arc  to  bear  and  hold  in  this  afl'air,  and  to  this  end  it  i 
proper  that  religious  persons  should  accompany  you,  h 
these  jiresents  I  empower  you  to  carry  to  the  said  Ian 
the  religious  whom  you  may  judge  necessary,  and  ih 
vestments  and  the  other  things  needful  for  the  observjinc 
of  divine  worship;  and  I  command  that  whatever  yon  sha 
thus  expend  in  transporting  the  said  religious,  as  wirll  ;i 
in  maintaining  them  .nnd  giving  them  what  is  neecUul.  an 
for  the  vestments  and  other  articles  required  for  the  diviii 
worship,  shall  be  paid  entirely  from  the  rents  and  profit 
which  in  any  m.inner  shall  belong  to  us  in  the  said  land. 
These  noble  and  emphatic  words  of  the  great  eniperc»i 
Charles  v.,  his  disinterested  generosity  in  providing  for  rt 
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Mew  World,  was  actuated  by  regard  for  Christianity,  and 
^y  the  desire  to  spread  it,  no  less,  if  not  more,  than  by 
list  of  conquest  and  the  desire  to  jtanier  weiilth. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1526,  Ayllon  set  out  with  three 
arjie  vessels  cnrrj'inK  six  hundred  persons  and  all  the 
■etjiiisiles  for  a  permanent  colony.  With  him  went  two 
IJoniiniciin  fatherH  and  n  lay  brotlicr.  One  of  the  two 
atliers,  Antonio  Monlcsinos,  was  a  man  who  de.servcs  ti>  • 
iland  in  history  by  the  side  of  I^s  Casas,  for  he  preceded 
Ljis  Casas  in  protest  against  the  enslavement  of  the  Indlann. 
It  was  in  San  Dominpo.  on  a  Sunday,  in  151 1,  that  he 
)reached  a  sermon  "  very  piercing  and  terrible,"  telling  his 
learers  that  ihey  were  living  in  mortal  sin,  and  that  their 
^reed  and  cruelty  were  such  that  for  any  chance  ihey  hail 
A  truing  to  heaven  thoy  niiyht  as  well  be  Moors  or  Turks, 
liie  infuriated  Spaniards  demanded  an  ajxilogy  and  re- 
.ratialitin  from  the  rash  preacher.  On  the  next  Snnd.iy 
he  sermon  w.is  .still  more  pointed,  for  he  declared  that 
.he  nmnks  of  his  order  would  refuse  the  sacraments  to  any 
nan  who  should  maltreat  Indians  or  engage  in  the  slave- 
:rade.  lirave  .ind  undaunted  abolition  preachers  are  not 
:he  nionojHily  of  our  country  and  centurj-.  AVe  feel  like 
.lianking  Gud  that  the  feet  of  Antonio  Montesinos,  the  first 
>f  American  abolitionists,  trod  the  soil  dcsecr.ited  by  the 
ilaveryof  iIil- black  man  during  two  hundred  years,  purified 
ly  tile  atoning  blood  of  the  slave-holder,  redeemed  and 
^liirified  by  hecatombs  of  liberty's  soldiers. 

Ayllnn  and  his  colony  reached  the  Chesapeake,  and 
iirinul  a  settlement  they  named  San  Miguel,  not  far 
"rocn  the  spnt  where  almojit  a  century  later  the  English 
'inniktl  JaniLstown  in  \'irginia.  A  tcmpor«iry  chapel 
lias  trccteti,  and  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  cele- 
iralcd  as  Imig  as  the  settlement  lasted.  It  did  not  last 
'Hig.     Ayllon  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1526.     A 
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severe  wmter  set  in.  with  disense  in  ils  tra 
qu.irreleil  among  themselves;  the  Indians 
When  spring  returned,  tlie  colonists,  disgus 
ing,  reijmbarked  on  the  two  vessels  ancho 
One  foundered,  tlie  other  made  its  way  to 
the  six  hundred  that  had  started  out  the  yc 
liopes,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  rcluriic 
Many  expeditions  without  practical  res 
be  underlnkcn  before  Spain  gained  firn 
Florida.  Among  these  were  the  attempt 
Karvaez  in  1527,  and  of  Ilernandii  de  Sotc 
concern  our  historj-  only  because  mission; 
with  them.  I'amfilu  de  Karvaez  had  in  \ 
hundred  jjersons,  among  llicni  si)me  sec 
five  Franciscans,  whose  superior  was  Juni 
fleet  was  ilriven  by  slnrm  intii  a  bay  of  tl 
named  by  liim  lialiia  de  !a  Cniz.  and 
App;dachL-e  Hay.  N;trv;tL-);  tli^fmliarked. 
sliips  to  sail  al"iig  the  coast  and  stand  roa 
wliile  he  [jmcecdcil  nn  shore.  lL;iiorance  1 
^lism,^llagL■1ll(.■nt  separated  the  land  aiul  w;i 
sliip'-  faileil  to  make  the  junction.  Want  11 
attack';  ..f  Indians  farced  the  unfortunate  S 
tlieuTitlvcs  to  si>me  small   boats  thev  had 


No  trii 


of   ihem   ■ 


i  ever  fi 

ilv  four 


Out  of  the  whole  e.xped 
CabcJia  <li;  \'aca,  the  treasurer,  Dorantes 
negro  named  Stejthen.  They  wandered  an 
of  the  Southwest,  and  ten  years  after  the  st 
<litinn  reached  I'etatlan.  in  the  province  nf  I 
This  journey  of  Cabe/a  de  Vaca.  anil  tlie 
of  it.  entered  into  the  romance  nf  the  day 
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In  April,  1538,  from  San  Lucar,  Spain,  six  hundred  as 
well-born  ;ind  brave  men  as  ever  marched  beneath  the 
banner  of  Castile  sailed  for  Florida  under  command  of 
Hernando  de  Soto.  Amonjj  tlieni  were  eiyht  secular 
priests  and  four  religious;  iheir  names  have  not  been  pre- 
served. The  royal  cedula  issued  to  l)u  Soto  .specifically 
mentioned  that  he  was  to  carry  ecek-siaslics  and  rclit;ii>us 
(111  his  expedition,  at  lits  own  cost,  to  instruct  the  natives 
in  Chrisiianity.  We  can  safely  conjecture  that  the  holy 
s[icrillce  of  the  mass  was  offered  on  American  soil  during 
the  wandcriiiLis  of  De  S.ito  until  the  battle  of  the  Mauvila. 
a  biimdy  ci'iillict  on  the  Alabama  River  in  which  hundreds 
of  Indians  fell.  During,'  th.it  battle  the  stores  of  the  ex- 
pediiiiin  were  fired  and  all  tilings  requisite  for  the  holy 
sncriliie  were  coii.sumed.  Most  of  the  ])rie;-ts  jierished  in 
the  ton^'.  weary  marches  frinii  the  (iiilf  of  .Mexico  up  to 
Virginia  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississi|)pi,  in  whose 
turbid  waters  the  ill-fated  leader  was  buried.  De  Solo  was 
a  conqueror  of  the  school  of  I'izarro.  under  whom  he  had 
served;  anibitiutis  of  glory,  ^jreeily  for  gold,  harsh  to  his 
men,  cruel  to  the  natives.  He  in.itle  no  permanent  con- 
quest, thnugh  no  leader  of  former  I'loridian  expeditions 
visited  sndi  a  vast  extent  of  territory ;  nor  can  he  be  called 
lliL-  iliscnvLfer  of  the  Mississippi,  if  to  discover  is  to  be 
the  fir'-l  to  find  and  sec:  for  Alvarez  de  I'ineda  (1520)  had 
n'ltici-d  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  had  ascended  it  some 
ili>.l.incc,  ,Tnd  named  it  the  River  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
yit  there  is  a  certain  glamour  about  this  expedition  that 
UKikus  it  one  of  the  most  liirilting  in  hi.story,  and  the  name 
of  De  Solo  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  the  record  of  ex- 

'■'"""■ 

hive  attempts  in  which  the  militarj-  and  religious  powers 
of  S])ain  were  combinc<l  for  the  .s.ime  end  had  been  made 
to  effect  a  foothold  in   I-lori<ia,  and  had  failed.     It  was 
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was.  how  to  mako  good  a  foutliolcl  on  a  coast  swept  by 
such  wild  saviiyes,  whose  descendants  even  in  this  century 
iicid  at  bay  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

While  Las  Casas,  in  1536,  was  rcstinii  amid  his  labors 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Indians  in  a  Dominican  monastery 
in  Guatemala,  he  wrote  a  work  ("  l)c  Unico  Vocalionis 
Modu  ")  on  the  only  true  mode  of  conversion,  maintaining; 
that  to  make  war  on  heathen  or  infidels,  because  they  were 
heailieii  or  infidels,  was  wronj;,  anJ  that  the  only  lawful 
metliod  of  brinfjiny  men  to  Christ  was  that  of  reason  and 
persuasion,  lie  was  pre.ichiny  the  ways  of  peace  to  an 
audience  that  believed  in  the  ways  of  cont|ucst,  violence. 
and  force.  The  audience  sneerini;Iy  challenged  him  to 
put  his  heauliful  theory  to  praclicc  in  some  wild  Indian 
irihe,  He  look  llleni  at  their  wortl,  and  chose  for  his  ex- 
|H.-rinient  the  wildest  tribe  known,  living  in  an  inaccessible 
ciiunlry,  desperate  fighters,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  tried 
three  limes  to  reihice,  ami  had  failed.  The  country  w,is 
called  the  "  Laiul  of  War,"  and  was  situ.iteil  north  of 
Ciiiitcmala.  Ijis  Casas  exacted  from  the  authorities  that, 
if  he  siicceedetl  in  bringing  the  luilives  of  that  land  to 
Chri^tiauily  anil  to  the  recogriiliim  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Spauish  monnrcli,  the  |>riiviuce  shonlil  be  placed  under  the 
inmieihate  protection  of  the  crown  and  the  system  of  repar- 
tiniieiilu  and  encomieuda  .should  never  he  allowed  to  t.ike 
rout  there.     The  promise  was  ni,tde. 

Some  1  Ji  miinican  monks,  companions  of  I.as  Casas  in  the 
monastery,  had  been  mastering  the  native  dialects  of  the 
country  while  lie  was  writing  the  hoc)k  (hat  ■.ailed  fnrlh 
this  challenge.  They  now  set  to  work  putting  the  Chris, 
lian  Iruths  to  meter,  the  meter  to  music:  and  found  some 
Indian  trailers  who  consented  to  carry  with  their  wares 
the  liymiK  and  music  into  the  dreaded  land.  The  wariike 
tribe  w.is  interested,  and  invited  the  monks  themselves  to 
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come.  Father  Luis  Cancer  de  llarbostro  was  the  firat  to 
go ;  Las  Casas  and  another  monk  soon  followed,  Jleforc 
a  year  the  tribe  was  con\'crted,  and  the  cadqiie  came 
to  the  governor  of  Guatemala — the  stem  AIvaracli>— to 
ocknowletlge  before  him  in  pcnion  the  supremacy  of  Sjuiin. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  tlic  promise  made  to  Lis  Cosas 
by  tlic  governor  was  kept  and  ratified  by  Charles  V.  I'he 
"Land  of  War"  was  named  the  "  I^ikI  of  I'eace";  the 
name  Vera  I'az,  wlitcli  the  province  still  retains  on  our 
maps,  is  a  lasting  testimony  to  the  noblest  conquest  ever 
made  by  Spaniards  in  the  New  World. 

Now,  ten  years  later,  the  same  I'atllcr  Liiis  Cancer  dc 
Itarbastro  resolved  to  rejieat  the  conquest  «m  the  northern 
mniiilaml.  I'once  dc  Ix-on,  Ayllon,  NarvacK,  nn<l  l)c  Soto 
had  gone  forth  in  the  panoply  <jf  war,  and  Imil  fallen  back 
before  warlike  savages,  lie  would  go  with  no  companions 
but  his  brother  monk^  with  no  weajwn  but  llic  cross  and 
the  rosar)' ;  and  what  he  had  .iccomplishcd  in  the  "  I^nd  of 
War  "  he  would  do  in  Florida,  drenched  without  avail  with 
the  blood  of  many  of  the  best  missiimaries  and  soklicrs  of 
Spain,  To  S|)ain  he  went  (1547)  to  lay  his  iin)]^^!  before 
tile  court.  It  was  ai)|)roved,  and  he  received  a  patent  to 
carry  it  out.  The  ])rcccding  expLilitiinis  had  kidnapjied 
many  natives  from  Florida  who  were  scattered  t]iroti^'li> 
out  the  various  SjianJsh  colonics.  I'allicr  I.nis  knew  lliat 
they  could  be  of  service  to  him  as  inter|)reters,  and  that 
their  return  in  his  company  would  be  the  strongest  proof 
to  the  Floritlians  of  the  peaceful  and  beneficent  character 
of  his  mission.  Willi  the  jhitcnt  lie  carried  back  a  royal 
command  that  all  l'lori<lian  natives,  wlterever  found  in  the 
colonies,  should  be  given  up  to  him.     Unfortunately  the 
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With  lum  went  a  band  of  his  Dominican  brethren.  His* 
tory  has  preserved  the  namesi  of  soinc  of  them :  Gregorj* 
(le  Hctctn,  Diego  de  Tolosa,  Juan  Garcia.  On  Ascension 
(lay  they  anchorctl  not  far  from  Tampa  Kay,  on  the  west« 
crn  shore,  leather  Luis  had  prudence  as  well  an  xcal. 
His  phm  was  to  cruise  until  he  found  a  friendly  tribe  that 
would  allow  him  to  land.  Kut  the  captain  of  the  ship  had 
no  such  ])atient  dest|^i,  and  gave  him  the  choice  to  land 
where  the  ship  lay  or  at  once  s^iil  back.  The  compimions 
of  the  heroic  Dominican  were  for  abandoning  the  enter- 
prise  under  the  circumstances,  but  he  resolved  to  go  on: 
he  had  neglected  no  means  of  ordinary  prudence,  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  captain,  he  would 
trust  in  God.  Some  Indians  were  in  sight.  A  small 
boat  carried  Father  Diego  <le  Tol<»sa  and  three  lay  c<Mn- 
panions  to  the  shore,  and  they  followed  the  natives  beyond 
a  thicket.  A  few  hours  later  a  Suaniard  who  h.id  been 
captured  some  years  before  and  was  a  prisoner  among 
the  Indians  reached  the  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and 
gave  information  that  the  father  and  his  companions  had 
been  murdered.  But  just  then  one  of  those  companions, 
a  Moridian  Christian  woman  whom  I*\ither  Luis  had  found 
in  Mexico  and  had  taken  as  interpreter  of  the  expedi- 
tion, came  to  the  water's  edge  and  assured  him  that  they 
were  alive.  Uncert.iin,  anxious  to  know  the  truth,  to 
save  Ills  brethren  or  with  them  die  the  martyr's  death, 
lather  Luis,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  his  coni- 
j)anions  aboard,  entered  a  small  boat,  and  as  the  terror- 
stricken  sailors  refused  to  t«nich  land,  leaped  into  the  water 
and  waded  ashore.  No  .»<ooner  had  he  reached  the  ilry 
beach  and  knelt  in  praver  than  he  was  surrouiuK'd  bv  the 
Indians  in  wait  and  butchered  in  view  of  the  Spaniards. 
Thus  died  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  truly  a  martyr 
to  a  grand  cause  and  a  noble  idea,  the  fellow-crusader  of 
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Villafane,  who  sailed  up  to  Santa  Elena,  Port  Royal  Sound. 
doubled  Cape  Hatteras,  reached  the  Chesapeake,  but  re- 
turned without  making  any  settlement. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Spain,  announced  that  he  would  allow  no  further  attempts 
to  coloni/.o  Florida,  which  had  already  cost  too  much 
nioncy  and  blood.  The  only  imi>erativc  reason  for  occupy- 
ing' I'^lorida  would  be  to  keep  France  from  getting  a  f(x)t- 
hold  there,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  dangei^  of  that. 
Hut  in  tliis  presumption  Phil!])  was  deceived.  Just  at  the 
time  that  Villafane  wiis  sailing  back. to  Havana  with  the 
remnants  of  I)e  Luna's  splendid  c.x]>edition,  John  Kibault, 
a  iiii^ncnot  sent  hy  Coligny,  prime  minister  of  I*>ance  and 
tlu;  acknowledged  head  of  the  I  luguenot  faction,  was  found- 
ing' a  ilni^nenot  colony  in  Port  Koyal  Scnind,  ahd  nanied 
the  fort  erected  there  Charlesf«>rt,  in  hon«»r  of  the  Ung  (»f 
I'rance.  This  settlement  jiroved  a  failure,  it  is  true,  and 
was  soon  abandoned;  but  in  15^)4  Laudonniere,  another 
Ilu^nenot,  entered  the  St.  John's  River,  took  possessi<>n 
in  the  name  of  France,  and  built  a  fort  which  he  named 
lM>rt  Caroline,  in  honor  of  the  king.  And  now  France — 
and  not  only  France,  but  Protestantism — was  in  the  very 
licarl  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain  and  often  explored 
l>v  her  since  the  davs  of  Columbus,  and  dearlv  purchased 
by  her  wrecked  gold  and  the  bleaching  bones  of  her  soldiers 
ami  missionaries.  It  behooved  Spain  to  make  a  supreme 
elTort,  or  see  her  supremacy  in  the  New  World  threatened 
by  a  political  and  religious  foe.  The  effort  was  made,  and 
siiccicilcd  in  assuring  the  possession  of  Florida  to  Spain 
for  over  two  centuries. 

At  that  time  the  admiral  of  the  Si)anish  fleet — the  same 
who  later  led  the  Armada  against  ICngland — was  Pedro 
Menendez  de  Aviles.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  task 
of  driving  oflf  the  French  and  planting  in  Florida  a  per- 
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\n^  featij  tiiat  Spanish  cunqiicrur  ever  performed  in  llic 
Nuw  World.  Leaving  wind  and  rain  to  wreak  tlicir 
fury  on  tlie  vessels  of  the  rsisli  I'rcncliincn,  tlic  Spanish 
coniniandLT,  with  five  lunuircd  men,  pnshed  tiiroiij,'h  the 
riiin.  the  ever^jlades,  and  llie  swanip??  by  day  and  iiij;ht  lo 
ihf  I'Vcnch  fort  on  tlie  Si.  John's  Rivi;r,  fonnd  it  iirisen- 
liiit'lcd — for  whnl  foe  cnnlii  be  abroad  in  snch  weallier? — 
.slnnncd  it,  and  jnit  to  tile  swori!  one  hniulreil  and  forty- 
Diif  imtiatus — men.  women,  and  cliililren.  Only  a  few  es- 
c;iiied  lliroii^'h  llie  wnods  an<l  niaile  their  way  In  a  small 
craft  at  aiiclior  in  the  oiTinir,  and  thcnte  to  l-'rniice  lo  tell 
the  news.  It  was  St.  Matthew's  day.  Meiiendez  re- 
dirisiciied  the  fort  San  Mateo,  k-ft  in  it  a  jjarrisoii  of  three 
hinidred  men.  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to 
St.  Aiitiiistine.  l-'allier  Mendoza.  tlie  parish  priest  i>f  Uic 
new  eiiy,  came  forth  in  snrpliee,  eriK-ifix  in  liand.  to  meet 
liie  hero  uf  the  massacre.  He.  krieelinj,'  wilh  his  men. 
kissed  tile  cross ;  then,  arisini;,  they  eiitcretl  the  town  amid 
the  chant  of  the  Te  Denni. 

Some  days  after  Menender  was  iidviscd  that  a  nnmbcr 
of  I'reiiclnnen,  evidently  the  reniiiams  of  the  wrecked 
lleet  of  Kiliaiilt,  were  stranited  on  tlie  onler  sand  island  of 
Matan/as  Inlet.  They  were  one  liniulrcd  and  forty,  only 
a  |iorliun  of  the  crew  that  had  escipuil  from  the  fonndtTed 
ships.  Tht-y  bctit,'ed  either  means  of  i-ointj  back  to  I'rance 
or  ]ierniis>ion  to  m:ikc  their  way  overland  to  Fort  Caroline. 
Mineiidf;(  refused  the  first,  and  as  to  [he  second,  explained 
liow  there  was  no  longer  a  l"ort  Cartiline.  lie  demanded 
an  iincondiiional  snrrender.  to  whieli  the  wretches,  sceinji 
no  way  out  of  their  present  condition,  consented.  Xn 
-noiier  iiad  ihcy  been  disarmed  anil  ferried  over  to  the 
mainland  iti  balches  of  leil.  than  tl)ey  were  put  to  the 
■■weird,  nunc  being  spared  Init  a  few  Catholics  among  them. 
A  few  days  later  aiiolher  party  of  wrecked   l"renc!imen, 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  made  their  appea 
ance  on  the  coast.  Seventy  of  those — among  them  R 
bault— consented  to  surrender  in  the  same  manner,  ar 
in  the  same  manner  were  dispatched.  The  rest,  trustir 
to  the  Indians  and  Providence,  preferring  any  hardshi] 
to  unconditional  surrender,  wandered  inland  and  set  i 
a  temporary  fort.  They  were  not  left  long  in  pcac 
Menendez  pursued  and  attacked  them  behind  their  pal 
sades.  This  time  they  surrendered,  but  on  condition  th 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  Menendez  promised,  and  kej 
his  word. 

This  latter  fact  is  the  strongest  argument  to  refute  i 
accusation  brought  by  French  historians  against  the  ii 
human  Spaniard.  A  sailor,  who  somehow  escaped  fro 
the  former  butcheries  a,nd  eventually  turned  up  in  Franc 
is  the  only  authority  for  the  assertion  that  Menend< 
had  promised  life  to  the  wrecked  men  in  the  two  first  cas( 
just  mentioned  as  condition  of  their  surrender.  Menend< 
himself,  in  his  official  report,  does  not  mention  any  su< 
promise.  Considering  that  he  kept  his  promise  when  \ 
did  make  one,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  him  rather  tlu 
the  escaped  Frenchman  as  to  the  point  of  the  uncondition 
surrender  of  the  two  stranded  companies  of  sailors.  Th 
is  not  saying  that  we  justify  his  conduct.  We  think  it  ii 
human  and  to  be  reprobated;  while  we  allow  that  thei 
may  be  found  some  justification  for  him  in  the  age,  whic 
was  one  of  fierce  religious  warfare,  and  in  his  own  circun 
stances,  which  were  not  such  tis  to  enable  him  to  feed  sue 
a  large  number  of  men  in  addition  to  his  own.  We  regr 
that  the  first  city  of  the  United  States  was  given  such 
baptism  of  blood. 


CHAl'TKR    in. 

T1!K  ['LKMAXENT  SF.TTl.lIMENT  OK  Kl.CKIDA  (l  565-1762). 

Tins  wcrt  the  Spaiiiaab  kfl  in  poFscsj-ion  iif  I-Iorid,i; 
ami  tlic  possession  lasted  fnr  about  two  liuiidrcil  years,  when 
the  Mn^lisli  cnloiiies  uf  Souili  {Jaroliiia  and  Geuryia  yrcw 
slroiiy  c-noii^'h  to  oust  tliem.  Wc  can  t;ive  but  tlie  brii.f. 
est  syiKijisis  of  this  lonj;  occn])aiioii.  In  order  to  undcr- 
staiii!  thi;  cliiirch's  work  and  situation  it  nui>t  not  be  for- 
Ijolten  that  two  clasiies  of  ecclesiastics  were  si<ie  by  side  on 
Kioriclian  soil.  There  were  sccuhir  prie,-ts,  direcllv  iiiulor 
the  jurisdiction  of  t!ie  Hi;.ho[>  of  Saiitia-o  <le  Cuba,  ami 
later  on  of  the  Hisho])  of  Havana.      TlK»e  secular  priols 
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did  the  secular  clergy  and  its  work.  The  glory  of  the  Fl< 
ridian  church  is  in  its  martyrs,  its  missionaries,  and  the 
were  the  regulars. 

In  1566  came  some  Dominicans,  two  of  whom,  wit 
thirty  soldiers,  were  sent  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  intei 
tion  of  Mencndez  was  to  occupy  the  bay  as  a  northei 
advance  post  and  as  a  possible  strait  to  the  western  occa: 
The  plan  was  baffled.  The  vessel  that  carried  the  missioi 
arics  and  the  garrison  failed  to  reach  its  destination,  ar 
sailed  back  to  Spain. 

Philip  II.  had  asked  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  general  of  tl 
Jesuits,  to  detail  some  of  his  subjects  to  go  with  Mcnende 
Two  of  them  sailed  in  1566.  They  were  Peter  Martin< 
and  John  Rogcl,  with  a  lay  brother.  The  vessel  reachc 
the  coast  of  Florida  at  a  point  unknown  to  the  captai 
Ftither  Martinez  volunteered  to  join  a  rcconnoitcring  pari 
in  a  small  boat.  No  sooner  had  they  pushed  off  when 
storm  came  up  that  drove  the  vessel  out  to  sea ;  it  reachc 
Havana  some  time  after.  Martinez  and  the  reconnoiterir 
party  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  who,  sparir 
the  sailors,  massacred  the  missionary  on  Cumberland  Islan< 

In  1568  four  Jesuit  f.nthers  and  six  brothers  arrivei 
They  dispersed  throughout  Florida  to  various  points.  Or 
of  them.  Father  Sedeno,  took  up  his  abode  on  Amel 
Island ;  he  is  the  pioneer  priest  of  Georgia.  With  him  \\% 
the  lay  brother  Baez,  who  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  aborig 
nal  language  and  prepared  a  catechism.  Father  Rogc 
who  had  gone  to  Cuba  to  found  a  school  for  Floridis 
boys,  returned  and  set  up  a  mission  on  Santa  Elena  Islan< 
Port  Royal  Sound;  he  is  the  pioneer  priest  of  South  Ca 
olina.  It  is  well  to  remember  th.it  the  statement  that  cat< 
chisms  and  other  religious  books  were  translated  into  tl 
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lo  learn  the  language,  but  also  that  tlicy  are  for  the  use  of 
1I1C  natives ;  and  this  implies  that  the  aborigines  are  taught 
lo  read,  and  consequently  that  the  missionaries  arc  school- 
masters— that  the  school  is  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  well -ascertained  fact  that  in  lime  the  native  Flo- 
ridians  karncd  writing,  for  we  have  tliu  signatures'  of  some  of 
them  still  extant.  There  is  noihing  astonishing  in  this  when 
wc  remember  that  the  church  hail  been  constantly  at  work 
in  Florida  from  1565  to  1  "61,  almost  two  hundred  years. 
Contact  with  Christianity  and  civilization  diiriiig  so  long  a 
perioii  must  naturally  have  had  an  elTecl  on  the  Indians, 
among  whom  at  one  time  Christians  were  reckoned  by  the 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand. 

Oiiie  moio  did  Mencndcz  nttcmpt  to  settto  n  military 
mid  mi—ionary  pni-t  on  ChcNa] icaVe  Hay,  imtl  tliis  linic  lie 
sent  Ji.^'uils  instead  of  ])iiniinicam>,  I-'aihcrs  Scgiira  and 
Ltiuis  >iv  Quiros,  wiUi  !-ix  lay  brothers,  left  St.  Augu.stinc 
in  August,  1570,  sailed  np  the  I'otomac  some  distance. 
and  landed  at  a  place  not  ascertained.  Ihit  soon  after  the 
vessel  that  brought  them  had  left  they  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Indians.  Menendez,  discouraged,  gave  up  the  pro- 
ject which,  if  realized,  might  have  changed  the  course  of 
history  on  our  shores,  or  at  least  have  dehiycd  the  disap- 
pearance of  Spain  from  Florida. 

St.  Francis  Horgia,  when  he  heard  of  this  last  disaster  to 
his  American  subjects,  rccillctl  the  surviving  Jesuits  from 
Fliirida  and  ordered  them  lo  Mexico.  Menende;!  died  in 
i;;4,  leaving  the  ecclcsiastic.il  status  of  the  province  in  n 
dc])loiablc  condition.  Fortunately,  two  years  afterward 
thf  I'rnncistan.*  took  wp  the  field  nhnmloncd  by  iht- 
Dnminic.ui-  and  Jvsnit>',  and  rctniiiud  it  until  It  passed 
out  nf  S]iani-h  hands, 

Their  lab'irs  began  in  1577.  Fifteen  years  later  four 
falliLTs  and  two  lay  brothers  were  at  work,  anti  \\\o  years 
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gee  had  been  petitioned  (rfiss)  li)  crcvt  St.  Augustine  intn 
[I  bi^liopric,  or  at  least  a  vicariate,  notliing  was  done  at  the 

liiiit;. 

Tliis  wu.s-  the  palmy  period  of  Catholicity  tn  Spanish 
l-'lorida.  It  extends  from  1625  to  rjoo.  Prosperity  and 
peace  bot^at  here  on  a  small  scale  the  result  often  met 
ivilh  i>n  a  laryi^r  scale  in  the  church  of  other  lands :  I  mean 
iK'tjlect  of  duty,  disobedience,  and  disunion.  No  doubt  the 
absence  of  a  bishop  made  the  evil  worse.  When  Gabriel 
Di.iz  \'ara  Calderoii,  llishop  of  Santiago,  came  in  1674  to 
]u;ike  the  canonical  visitation  of  this  part  of  his  diocese,  he 
fi>und  ^iich  i^'noranoc  amnn^  the  Indians  that  he  had  to 
(ir(k'r  ilie  tcacliing  of  catechism  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  m  coiiinumd  under  severe  penalties  all  masters  to  send 
lluir  Indian  si^rvaiUs  to  the  catechetical  instructions.  One 
clietriii^'  item  uf  this  visitation,  and  a  [ironf  that  the 
r'liiridiaii  church  was  on  the  tii[;li\v:iy  to  svlf-siipport,  iM 
llial  lie  j,Mve  mintir orders  to  seven  yitunjj  men.  I''\idently 
■A  native  cleri;y  was  yrowiny  up.  His  visitation  lasieil  cit;ht 
innnths,  and  he  must  have  come  very  close  to  the  V.Wf,- 
\\A\  settlements  in  South  Carolina,  llis  confirmations 
anmiimed  tn  13,15:!,  prnuf  of  a  larj^e  Catholic  pojiula- 
liiin.  lie  I'liieit  u])  llie  clert,'y,  enlar^^ed  and  beautified  the 
cliiirflies,  and  increaset!  the  number  of  mi^-'innaries.  In 
tin-  year  i').S4  a  diocesan  synoi!  was  held  in  Cuba.  Its 
ilitrees  were  law  in  I'lovida,  and  spe-rial  rej;»lalions  were 
niaile  fur  the  Indian  missinus  of  that  jimvince. 

Ahni.ul  in  the  north  wa-^  lonmiiin  tip  a  ilanj^er  that  w.is 
tk-tiiied  ti'  ilestrny  the  cliiirch  in  Florida,  as  we  shall  see 
]ire-eiitly  :  but  witbiu  there  was  M.  this  lime  an  evil  no  less 
piriiici'ivis.  A  premnniiinn  of  this  evil  was  (jiven  in  1674. 
iliirin^'  llie  adniirii^^lration  of  Hishr»p  Calderon.  Hefore 
cnniinL^  in  person  for  the  vi-;itation.  he  had  dcloyated  frcni 
Cuba  a  secular  pi  lest  to  make  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
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Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  1669-70  William  Sayle  plantea 
a  colony  near  the  site  of  Charleston,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  South  Carolina.  In  1679  some  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians settled  at  Port  Royal,  two  days*  sail  from  St. 
Augustine.  The  Spaniards  attacked  this  settlement  in 
1680  and  destroyed  it.  Then  began  the  sti:uggle  that  was 
to  end  in  the  destruction  of  their  power  and  their  niissioiui 
in  Florida. 

Anticipating  the  coming  danger,  the  governor  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  1684,  tried  to  persuade  the  Christian 
Indians  living  near  the  border  line  of  the  English  posses- 
sions to  move  southward,  that  they  might  be  out  of 
harm's  way  and  nearer  to  the  protec^ting  troops  of  the 
capital.  The  imsuspecting  .Indians  refused  to  abandon 
their  homes.  Soon  after,  at  the  instigation  of  Moore, 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  Appalachicolas  attacked 
the  mission  of  Santa  Catalina,  on  the  island  of  thcit  name 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  the  mission  of  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  province  of  Timaqua,  destroyed  the  chapels  and  houses 
of  the  missionaries,  burned  the  villages,  massacred  many, 
and  carried  off  not  a  few  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  1701  began  in  Europe  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  between  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other.  This 
war  overlctiped  the  Atlantic,  tind  had  its  counterpart  on 
American  soil  between  the  Knglish  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  and  the  Spaniards  of  Morida. 

A  land  expedition  inider  Colonel  Daniel,  composed  of 
Ccirolinian  militiamen  and  an  Indian  contingent,  and  a  naval 
expedition  under  Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina,  after 
spreading  destruction  on  their  paths,  effected  a  junction 
before  St.  Augustine,  October,  1702,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  It  lasted  fifty  days.  The  inhabitants  fled  into  the 
interior,  leaving  the  garrison  under  brave  Zuniga  to  hold 
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to  death  with  all  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the  Indians.  The 
scenes  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  northern  Jesuits,  so  graphic- 
ally described  by  Parkman*  were  enacted  beneath  the  balmy 
skies  of  Florida,  with  the  connivance,  if  not  under  the  eyes 
and  by  the  command,  of  the  governor  of  a  Christian  colony. 
Moore  went  back  from  this  raid  with  a  thousand  Christian 
Indians  for  the  slave-markets  of  Carolina. 

These  repeated  attacks  completely  ruined  the  missions 
north  and  west  of  St.  Augustine.  The  few  remaining 
Christians  in  the  Appalachee  country  fled  for  protection  to 
Mobile,  under  cover  of  the  French  guns.  From  that 
quarter,  too,  danger  threatened  the  Spaniards,  now  in- 
closed between  the  ICnglish  iK>ssessions  in  the  north  and 
the  French  ]>ossessions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Pensa- 
cola  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  17 19. 
The  time  was  ncaring  when  North  Amcrira  was  to  be 
cleared  for  the  grctit  struggle  between  the  two  great 
rivals,  France  and  Fngland.  Between  them,  and  before 
they  came  into  deadly  contact,  Spain  was  doomed  to  be 
crushed  and  brushed  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  those  misfortunes  and  forebodings 
that  was  recdized  a  long  and  earnest  wish  of  the  Christians 
of  Florida — the  appointment  of  a  resident  bishop.  The  first 
was  Dionisio  Kezino,  prcconized  as  Bishop  of  Adramituni, 
///  pariibiis  infuicliinit^  and  au.xiliary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba ;  he  was  consecrated  in  Mcrida,  Yuca- 
tan, in  1709.  Xo  reconl  shows  how  long  he  residccl  in 
St.  Augustine,  thouj^h  there  is  evidence  that  he  gave  con- 
firmation in  that  city  on  June  29,  1709.  It  is  known  that 
he  died  in  Havana  on  September  14,  171 1.  A  vacancy  of 
twenty  years  followed,  during  which  interval  the  province 
Wiis  visited  twice  by  delegates  of  the  Bishop  of  Santiago. 
Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  missions  about  this  time  than  the  Visitor's  report  of 
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chiircli  (if  America  uuu  liiimirL'd  iuul  fifly  ycnrs  aj;"- 
ii  ain-  woikIlt,  whuii  il  is  rt'iiK'nilJurvti  lliat  [»rc\'iinis  Id 
iiiciiknt  llKJclnircli  liat!  t;\istu(l  in  I'iuriila  for.mc-  Jiiiiu 
ami  L-ij^hiy  years?  Tii€  Spniiiarils  of  ilif  ]ir<>viiiCL-  !iail  \ 
nativu  Americans  fur  i^L-iicralii ins,  ami  it  vvaslml  natural 
tliev  slioiilil  yxtiWr  a  native  to  an  iiiiimrted  pricsllmnd. 
Dvirin-  tlic  atlministtalion  ..f  lii.linpTejada,  St.  Ati; 
linu  was  atlackci!  nntt;  mure  fmin  the  imrlli.  'I'lie  at' 
was  kd  l,y  Governor  O^lelJK.riie  nf  (icrjiia.  Tlic  cnnl 
lielvVLLti  ilic  Savannali  and  l!ie  St.J.ilnis  rivers  was  a 
<.l  the  ..Id  Can.lina  iilaini ;  but  w!ii.'n  tlie  Carnlinas  hec 
royal  pPAiiue';  \\k  kiiiL,'  rcservc'd  lliis  unsettled  dislrli 
eruwn  l;i(uK  (i/i;).  In  17.^2  Janius  0-letln.r])e  furm 
Lumpanv  fnr  tile  si'tlleniciil  of  tliis  traet,  wliieli  was  l< 
named  GeMi'i^ia  in  lumorof  (.eor^^e  IL  Tliedtvof  Sa' 
nail  Has  [..muled  I. y  l':ni;li^!i  seltlers  imder  ihe  lead  nf  () 
llioipe  ni  \:\\.  ,1  yrar  I;iler  ihe  Lnsn  nf  IChene/.T 
founded  l.\'  LsiUd  ("ieiinaii-  ftmn  S.il/hiirL;;   .\n-u~l.i 

rdinilies,miuVLMr.,-a il],n,t  in  llie  Indi.ni  <  ..,,, 

M-,iT--l,iUT  l-red,  n.-a\v,„l"nirnd.dal   \W  m-mlml 
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sullen,  nomad,  horse-stealing,  dwellers  in  the  saddle,  at- 
tached to  the  old  paffanism ;  in  a  word,  such  as  they  were 
when  the  Spaniards  encountered  them.  There  are  the 
Mexicans,  descendants  more  or  less  pure  yf  the  Castilian 
invaders,  poor  but  hospitable,  shiftless  but  courteous,  as 
Catholic  as  their  forefathers.  The  Pueblos  have  nineteen 
compact  little  cities,  the  wonder  of  the  traveler ;  the  Nava- 
jos  roam  the  prairies  with  their  tents;  the  Mexicans  live 
in  some  hundreds  of  villai^cs. 

In  1581-83  Espcjo  visited  seventy-five  pueblos  during 
his  progress  through  the  Southwest,  and  estimated  the 
population  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — a  mere 
guess,  and  an  extravagant  one.  There  never  were  in  the 
Southwest  in  historic  times  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five 
thousand  Indians.  The  ruined  pueblos  scattered  up  and 
down  the  land  are  evidences  not,  as  .so  many  think,  of  vast 
|)opulations  that  have  disappeared,  but  of  frequent  migra- 
tions, when  the  old  home  was  abandoned  and  a  new  one 
was  set  up.  The  Apache,  a  drought,  an  epidemic,  a  vol- 
canic disturbance,  a  hundred  unknown  superstitious  omens, 
caused  the  tribes  to  bid  farewell  to  the  walls  of  a  former 
dwelling,  to  seek  a  better  site  and  rebuild  their  terraced 
cities  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  pueblos  were  of  great  size,  containing  from 
two  hundred  to  one  thousand  inhabitants.  Wegcgi,  in 
the  Chaco  Cafion,  was  700  feet  in  circumference ;  Pueblo 
Bonito  was  544  feet  by  314;  Chipillo,  320  by  300.  At 
Taos  and  the  western  pueblos  the  Indians  are  living  to-day 
where  the  Spaniards  found  them.  Taos  is  250  by  1 30  feet, 
and  five  stories  high.  Most  of  the  ruined  pueblos  were 
built  on  the  lop  of  hills  or  mesas.  The  most  remarkable  is 
Acoma;  it  is  almost  in.iccessible,  except  by  a  narrow  trtiil 
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typical  form  of  the  pueblo  is  that  <rf  a  solid  block  of  buildings 
making  three  sides  of  an  extensit'e  rectangular  inclosure  or 
courtyard.  On  the  inside,  fadng  upon  the  courtyard,  the 
structure  is  but  one  story  in  height ;  on  the  outside,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  surrounding  country,  it  rises  to  three  or 
even  five  and  six  stories.  From  inside  to  outsiile  the  flat 
roofs  rise  in  a  series  of  terraces,  so  that  the  floor  of  the 
second  row  is  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  first,  the  floor 
of  the  third  row  is  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  second, 
and  so  on.  The  fourth  side  of  the  rectangle  is  formed  by 
a  solid  block  of  one-story  apartments,  usually  with  one  or 
two  gateways,  overlooked  by  higher  structures  within  the 
inclosure.  Except  these  gateways  there  is  no  entrance 
from  without.  The  only  windows  are  frowning  loop-holes, 
and  access  to  the  several  a])nrtmcnts  is  gained  through  sky- 
lights reached  by  portable  ladders.**  It  is  a  joint  tenement 
afTaif,  so  to  speak.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were  organi/.cd  in 
clans.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of  s<ichems,  the 
principal  sachem  being  called  by  the  Spaniards  a  gohcnia- 
tier.  They  had  an  organized  priesthood  and  an  elaborate 
ceremonial.  In  every  piicblo  there  was  at  least  one  cstufa 
or  council  house  for  governmental  and  religious  meetings. 
The  pueblo  of  Zuni  seems  to  have  had  at  one  time  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  ruined  pueblo  of  Ilungo  Pavic, 
in  the  valley  of  Rio  Chaco,  could  have  accommodated  one 
thousand.  Pueblo  Bonito,  in  the  same  valley,  had  room 
for  three  thou.sand. 

The  use  of  adobe  brick  or  stone  in  building  and  the 
gathering  of  large  numbers  in  vast  communal  houses,  or 
pnchlos,  as  the  Spaniards  called  them,  .nrc  the  most  <lis- 
tinctive  marks  of  the  grade  of  culture  attained  by  the  In- 
dians in  this  province;  and  the  culture  goes  on  increasing 
from  New  Mexico,  through  Me.xico  and  Yucatan,  dcmii  to 
Peru,  where  it  reaches  its  highest  development.    North  of 
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New  Mexico  are  the  wandering*  roving  tribes,  who  get  their 
subsistence  by  the  chase.  In  New  Mexico  and  south  are 
the  Sedentary  Indians,  whose  subsistence  comes  mainly 
from  agriculture.  The  staple  of  agriculture  is  maize  or 
Indian  com,  a  grain  that  deserves  a  written  history,  for  it 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  America.  The  re- 
gion in  which  lived  the  New  Mexican  Indians  is  by  nature 
arid ;  it  was  only  by  irrigation  that  it  was  rendered  fertile. 
It  was  the  maize  that  suggested  the  irrigation.  For  this 
reason  the  pueblos  are  always  found  situated  near  a  river, 
and  their  gardens,  outside  the  walls,  are  easily  accessible 
to  the  water  by  canals  and  sluices. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
had  raised  them.selves  out  of  savagery  into  barbarism,  but 
not  yet  into  civilization.  A  word  in  explanation.  Where 
society  rests  on  a  natural  basis  of  subsistence — the  chase, 
fishing — you  have  .«?av«igcry ;  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes  north  of  New  Mexico.  Where  an  artificial 
basis  of  subsistence,  such  as  agriculture,  htis  been  estab- 
lished, land  the  substitution  has  not  been  wrought  out  to 
its  ultimate  results  for  want  of  time  or  other  unfavorable 
circumstances,  you  have  barbarism*  WHiere  the  substitu- 
tion has  been  wrought  out  to  its  ultimate  results  of  machin- 
ery', trade,  buildings,  trcins|K)rtation,  etc.,  you  have  civiliza- 
tion. The  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  being  agriculturists, 
were  in  the  middle  stage  between  savtigery  and  civilization. 
Agriculture  furnished  them  not  only  food,  but  clothing 
also.  When  the  chase  ceases  to  be  the  main  occupation 
of  man,  he  must  look  to  some  other  source  than  skins  of 
animals  wherewith  to  clothe  himself;  cind  if  no  domestic 
animals  whose  wool  may  be  done  into  texture  arc  ;it 
hand,  then  must  he  search  for  material  in  his  agriculture. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Spanish  missionaries  of  New- 
Mexico  had  to  deal  with  a  people  not  altogether  barbarous, 
who  knew  something  of  building,  and  were  capable  of  rais- 
ing to  the  uses  of  religion  churches  not  unworthy  to  stand 
on  Kuropean  soil.  If  the  ruins  of  their  pu(*hlos  are  still  the 
wonder  of  the  traveler,  m>  albo  their  churches,  ntincd  or 
preserved,  are  evidences  of  the  seal  of  the  friars  and  of  the 
skill  and  faith  of  the  Indians  under  their  charge.  The  con- 
querors gave  the  natives  what  they  lacked  for  a  more  per- 
fected agricultural  existence:  better  implements,  iron,  im- 
proved and  quicker  modes  of  building  and  weaving,  plants, 
vegetables,  .md  fruits  unknown,  and  above  all,  domestic 
animals — the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  horse.  Missionaries  gave 
them  schools  in  which  not  only  letters,  but  trades  and  in- 
dustry, were  taught.  A  fairer  field  by  far  was  this  for  re- 
ligion to  work  in — because  there  was  a  bcisis  of  natural 
advance  on  which  to  build  up  religion— than  the  northern 
territory,  where  roamed  and  warred  constantly  the  Huron, 
the  Iroquois,  the  Dakota;  or  than  the  southeastern  sea- 
board of  Florida,  where  dwelt  savages  only  less  nomadic 
thtin  the  tribes  just  ntimed ;  or  even  than  California,  where 
the  missionarv  found  the  least  warlike  and  most  dei^radecl 
of  all  the  aborigines.  The  field  being  so  favonible,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  success  was  great. 

The  home  of  the  Pueblos  lav  within  the  territorv  now 
comprised  in  Arizona,  Xew  Me.xico, .southwestern  Colorado, 
and  southeastern  Utah.  About  these  people  a  double 
tradition,  one  Kuropean,  the  other  American,  had  gathered 
and  commingled,  encompassing  them  with  a  romantic 
interest,  which  w.is  not  the  least  motive  that  drew  the 
Spaniards  from  Mexico  to  the  exploration  and  occupation 
of  their  country.  The  ICuropean  tradition,  current  among 
the  Spaniards,  related  that  a  certain  bishoj)  of  Lisbon,  after 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  eighth 
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century,  emigrated  with  a  large  followiin;  to  an  island 
a  group  of  islands  out  in  the  Atlantic  Occ-in,  and  found< 
seven  cities  tliere.     Tlie  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  \v 
known  in  the  middle  ages  as  Antilia.    The  name  "  Antilles 
given  the  West  Indies,  prestnes  to  this  day  the  legend  o\ 
the  Seven  Cities.     As  the^e  fabulous  tuwns  were  not  found 
im  any  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ihcy  were  transferred 
by  the  imagination  of  the  Spaniards  to  some  remote  and 
hidden  quarter  in  the  continent. 

The  Indian  tradition,  current  among  the  Nahuatl  tribes 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  related  that  in  the  distant 
past  their  ancestors  had  issued  from  Seven  Caves,  situated 
in  the  north.  The  Seven  Cities  and  the  Seven  Caves  be- 
came miNcd  up  into  one  and  the  same  legend  in  the 
thoiii^hts  of  the  Spaniards.  When  Cabc-za  de  Vaca  (1536) 
suddenly  appeared  in  Culincan  Hitii  the  story  of  his  won- 
derful Journey  through  the  interior  of  the  continent  from 
riorida  to  northern  .Mexico,  the  pn|iular  conclusion  was 
that  in  th.it  direction  the  Seven  Cities  should  be  sought. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  part  in  discovery  was  played  by 
legends  and  fables  of  this  kind.  The  empire  of  the  Grand 
Khan  lured  on  Columbus,  the  fountain  of  youth  drew 
I'once  de  Leon,  the  Seven  Cities  were  the  dream  of  l-'aiher 
Mark  of  Ni/za  anil  of  Cornnado,  C.ran  Quivira  attracted 
Coronado  ami  Onate  far  to  the  north.  After  the  Sjjan- 
iards  had  bc'Come  convinced  tliat  the  Seven  Cities  were  nut 
to  be  found  in  Xew  Mesico.  the  Gilded  Man.  Kl  l)ora<l->. 
w.is  hunted  through  ail  S..uth  America.  Tile  fabled  eitj- 
of  Xornmbega  was  soii;j!it  for  by  I-'rench  and  ICngUsh  alung 
our  northern  Atkmtic  seacoast. 

Memlo:(a  was  vicerov  -f  Xew  Si>ain  in  the  Cilj'  of  Mex- 
ico wiien  Cabeza  <le  Vaca  arrived  from  the  north  in  the 
province.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Me\itn  a  I-Vanciscan 
friar  who  had  seen  iiiueli  service  in  the  Xew  World.     lie 
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no  difficulty  in  finding;  men  and  means  for  the  occupatit 
and  conquest  of  the  new  country. 

An  expeditiuiiary  cor|>s  of  three  hundred  Spaniards  at 
eight  hundred  Indians  was  easily  raised.  The  coniinai 
was  given  by  the  viceroy  Mendoza  to  Conmailn.  I'lir  ;i 
full  account  of  this  rciiiiirkablc  exi)cditi<iri  and  n  minute 
iduntification  of  tlie  route  ■<ki  refer  the  reader  to  MaiuIetier'H 
'•Gilded  Man"  or  t..  II,  II.  Jlancn.ft's  "  Arizona  and  New 
Mexic..."  the  eiKlHeciitli  v..hnne  of  his  work.  The  /inii 
pueblos  were  reached  in  k\\\<;  lime,  ami  the  si^lil  of  them 
brought  to  the  leader  ami  his  fullnwers  bincrcst  rliMip. 
pnintmcut,  s.i  far  below  tlieir  e.\pcclation  was  the  reality; 
and  brought  to  poor  Father  Mark  hillerest  re|)roaclies  from 
his  fellow- explorers ;  for  lie  Ma>  i-iic  of  Coronado's  follnw- 
crs.  They  diil  not  stop  to  consider  liow  far  abiive  liis 
relation  were  their  exjiectations,  or  how  lillle  iheir  c.\]iue- 
liilioiis  were  warranted  by  liif.  relali'in.  Curoiiadu  pushed 
his  researches  as  far  iidrlliwtst  as  the  (irand  CaAon  of  ihe 
Colorado  in  Arizona,  and  as  far  northeast  as  the  center  of 
Kansjus,  accordiii|^  to  llandelicr;  as  the  boniidary-line  be- 
tween Kansas  and  Nebraska,  according;  to  Ilaiicroft.  h'ind- 
int;  the  Seven  Cities  |o  be  onlv  Indian  pueblos,  he  allowe<l 
himsdf  to  be  lurc.l  by  another  fiible  on  the  ;mt!.ority  of 
one  or  a  few  Imlians.  '  It  was  the  fable  of  Gr.m  (Julurn,  a 
!ar-c  ami  wc;dlhy  city,  ih.it  drew  him  to  the  n..rtliea-t  anil 
bront^ht  him  out  on  our  i,'reat  y\merican  plains,  Ouivira 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  f,'roup  of  In. Han  tepees  inl'ibited 
by  natives  on  the  ln,.ko„t  fi.r  butTaloes.  In  ihe  sprjn-  of 
1542  Coronado  returned  to  Mexico  sick  in  body  and  <lis. 
ajtpointed  in  hopes.  Me  had  found  no  preciou-^  imials,  no 
jjreat  cities,  no  wvaltln*  kint^donis. 

All  returned  with  him  save  a  few,  an<l  llusv  Iku!  found 
what  they  eame  for.  They  tame  not  for  ^;olll,  eilies.  ,-nid 
kinydoms,  but  for  souls  to  save,  and,  God  willing,  (or  llie 
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crown  of  marty  rdom.  They  found  the  nouls ;  why  go  back  ? 
And  they  found  the  martyrdom  too.  Three  priestn.  Fathers 
Mark,  John  of  Padilla»  and  John  of  the  CroHsi«  and  one  lay 
brother^  Louis,  were  the  ecclesiastical  jxirtion  of  Coronado's 
expedition.  After  Coronado  had  arrived  at  Cibola  he  sent 
back  a  small  {^ard  to  Mexico  to  bring  to  Mendor^i  the  repot  t 
of  his  journey.  Father  Mark  joined  the  retuimini;  guard, 
Itandclicr  says  for  reason  of  ill  health,  others  say  to  escape 
from  the  taunts  of  his  com]mni(>ns  and  from  their  attempts 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him  for  his  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  his  previfius  journey.  When  Coronado  took  up 
his  homewani  march,  Fathers  John  of  the  Cross  and  John 
of  Padilla  and  lay  bnither  I^cniis  remained  behind  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  natives.  Father  John  of  the  Cn)ss  fixed 
his  residence  among  the  Indians  near  the  present  Kernalillo, 
and  lay  brother  Louis  near  by.  Nothing  nr>re  was  ever 
heani  of  them.  We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  we  niny 
well  conjecture  that  they  fell  victims  to  their  zeal. 

With  l*\ither  John  of  Padilla  remained  as  comi)anions 
and  volunteers  for  the  mission  a  Portuguese,  Andres  del 
Campo,  a  mestizo  or  half-breed,  and  two  Indians,  Luke  and 
Sebastian,  who  Imd  been  adopted  by  the  monks  in  Mexico, 
perhaps  had  become  members  of  the  third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  but  at  any  rate  were  called  **  donados,"  the  word 
meaning  that  they  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  missionaries.  In  addition  to  these  were  two  other 
free  Indians  and  a  negro.  These  men  chose  to  remain  with 
the  friar  «ind  share  his  fate.  The  field  of  labor  that  John  of 
Padilla  selected  was  Quivira,  whither  he  h.id  accompanied 
Coronado,  They  reached  the  wigwams  that  bore  that 
name  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1542.  The 
Qniviras  received  him  gladly  and  listened  to  his  tc.ichings. 
His  zeal  thirsted  for  wider  fields.  In  .spite  of  the  warnings 
of  those  among  whom  he  dwelt  in  safety,  he  determined 
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to  visit  other  tribes.  The  determination  cost  him  his  life. 
He  had  not  journeyed  far  when  a  band  hostile  to  the 
Quiviras  met  him.  Conscious  now  of  the  danger,  and 
knowing  that  resistance  was  useless,  that  flight  was  out  of 
the  question,  trusting  that  one  victim  might  divert  the 
attention  and  cruelty  of  the  enemy  from  the  rest,  Padilla 
ordered  his  companions  to  flee  and  leave  him  alone.  They 
complied  regretfully  and  sorrowfully  with  the  order;  but 
before  losing  sight  of  him  they  saw  him  kneel  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  savages  and  receive  the  death-blow.  They 
made  their  way  back  to  the  Quiviras  and  thence  to  Mexico, 
and  thus  the  story  of  the  death  of  Padilla  has  come  down 
to  us.  Fifty  years  after  the  landing  of  Columbus  the  pro- 
tomartyr  of  the  church  of  the  United  States  fell  in  Kansas 
about  six  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  this 
early  d<ite  the  cross  had  been  carried  by  Catholic  mission- 
aries throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  Southern  States, 
from  the  Chesapeake,  whither  Ayllon  went  in  1526,  to  the 
Mississippi,  reached  by  Dc  Soto  in  the  spring  of  1542,  the 
very  year  of  Padilla*s  death ;  and  from  the  Mississij)pi  to  the 
Colorado  in  northwestern  Arizona,  visited  by  one  of  Coro- 
nado*s  captains  in  1540;  and  the  cross  had  h.id  its  martyr. 
The  storj'  of  Coronado's  expedition  and  Padilla's  death 
seems  to  have  faded  from  the  memory  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico,  for  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Cibola 
until  the  year  1581,  almost  forty  years  afterward.  Their 
energies  were  spent  in  extending  settlements  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Mexico,  discovering  and  exploiting  mines, 
find  building  cities.  Tiie  most  northern  outpost  in  1581 
was  San  l^artolomeo.  There  lived  a  pious  Fniiiciscan  Liy 
brother,  Augustine  Rodriguez.  He  was  seized  with  the 
<lesire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  tribes  of  the  north,  of 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SPANISH  OCCri»ATH>N  OF  NKW  MEXICO — ^THE  RISE 
AND   DECLINE   OK  THE   MISSIONS  (1598-1848). 

Don  Juan  de  OS  ate,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  com- 
mingled blood  of  Cortez  and  Montezuma,  obtained  in 
!S88  a  royal  patent  to  occupy  and  settle  New  Mexico. 
]  lowever,  it  was  ten  years  later  (i  598)  th.nt  he  fmally  over- 
came all  the  vexatious  delays  opposed  to  his  project  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  was  allowed  to  start  by  the 
viceroy.  The  expeditionary  corps  was  m«ide  up  of  four 
hundred  settlers  and  their  families,  a  body  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  horses  and  cattle  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  missionary  corjis  was  composed  of  seven 
Franciscan  fathers  and  two  lay  brothers  under  the  supe- 
riorship  of  Father  Martinez.  On  the  frontier  of  the  new 
province,  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Xorte,  solemn  posses- 
sion of  the  country  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  first  Spanish  town  of  New 
Mexico,  Real  de  San  Juan,  was  founded  and  dedicated  with 
fitting  religious  and  civil  ceremonies,  thirty-three  years 
alter  the  foundation  of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida. 

From  this  center  Father  Martinez  distributed  his  priests 
in  the  countrv  roun<l  about,  and  the  work  of  the  New 
Mexican  missions  began.  Naturally  the  beginnings  were 
difiicult,  and  the  success  was  slow.  In  the  spring  Onate 
sent  back  to  Mexico  a  captain  with  his  report  of  the  oc- 
cupation,    leathers  Salazar  and  Martinez  accompanied  him 
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crease  of  missionaries.  Salaxar  died  on  the  way»  and 
M«irtinez,  enfeebled  by  age  and  the  hardships  of  a  long  life 
of  labor  in  America,  was  retained  in  Mexico  and  replaced 
in  the  superiorship  of  the  New  Mexican  missions  by  Father 
John  de  I£scalona,  who  departed  from  the  capital  with  six 
or  eight  additional  fathers.  With  them  went  two  hundred 
soldiers  as  reinforcement  for  the  commander,  Oflate. 

Meanwhile  he  had  moved  his  headquarters  to  a  point 
west  of  the  Rio. Grande,  ne«ir  Ojo  Callentc,  where  he 
founded  the  town  of  San  Gabriel.  The  recruits  rctiched 
this  point  in  October,  1599.  After  their  arrival  Oilate 
selected  an  escort  of  eighty  men  to  explore  the  country 
in  the  direction  fornieriy  followed  by  Coronado.  During 
liis  absence  disorder  and  discouragement  fell  upon  those 
he  left  behind  in  San  Gabriel.  The  unfriendly  attitude  of 
the  natives,  caused  by  ill  treatment  anil  outiages  on  their 
wimien  at  the  hands  of  the  idle  Spaniards,  the  scantiness 
of  food,  brought  about  by  prodigal  w;iste  and  failure  of  the 
crops,  disregard  of  authority,  and  mutiny,  determined  the 
colonists  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  retreat  to  Mexico. 
ICven  some  of  the  missionaries,  under  pretext  that  Ofiate, 
so  long  absent,  must  be  lost  and  .should  never  return,  joined 
the  rcinks  of  the  discontented  and  departed  with  the  larger 
number.  The  superior,  ICscalona,  with  a  few  of  the  braver 
Spaniards,  remained  .it  the  post.  It  was  well  they  did  so; 
for  shortly  after  the  desertion  Onale  rode  in  with  his  troop, 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  cowards,  and  what  with  threats  and 
what  with  conciliation,  persuaded  them  to  return. 

The  settlement  being  restored,  the  work  of  the  missions 
was  resumed  with  new  ardor.  Already  large  numbers  of 
Indians  had  embrciced  Christi.inity  and  had  been  baptized. 
By  the  year  1608  the  baptisms  amounted  to  eight  thousand, 
and  eight  additional  priests  had  come  from  Mexico  with  a 
new  superior,  Alonso  I'einado.     Santa  Fe  was  founded  in 
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ihe  year  1605,  aiiu  bccamu  licicefurth  the  center  of  Span- 
ish dominion  and  missions  in  New  Mexico.  Among  the 
missionaries  wlio  labort^d  litre  at  tiiis  early  period  one  de- 
serves special  mention,  I'alhcr  Salnicron,  who  in  1618  took 
up  his  abode  among  the  Jemes  tribe,  composed  a  catechism 
and  other  work's  in  tlidr  Ian^ii;i[,'c,  and  baptized  sixty-five 
hundred  of  tlicm  during  tlie  ct;;ht  years  of  his  ministry. 

In  1621  tiie  missions  of  New  Mexico,  connlin^f  at  that 
time  sixteen  thousand  concerts,  were  erected  by  tlie  Fran- 
ciscan chapter  of  Mexico  into  a  citsiottia  or  ^'iianli.inship 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Con\  ersioii  of  St.  raiil."  The  first 
custodio  or  yiiardian  was  Alonsn  Ilcnavides,  wlio  arrived 
from  tlie  south  the  fnllowint;  yearflfisa)  with  Iwcniy- 
seven  friars.  In  a  short  lime  the  number  of  conversions 
^,'re\v  rnpidly,  so  abundant  wa-i  the  liaivest  from  the  hlotiil 
iif  the  early  martyrs,  so  fervent  llie  zejil  of  the  living. 
The  arduous  and  constant  labors  of  ihe  missions  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  laborers  quickl)-.  Hut  by  order  of  ihe  kini,' 
I'f  Spain,  to  whom  the  lack  of  workmen  nnd  the  promisi' 
I'f  the  harvest  had  been  ni.idc  known,  tiiirly  new  fri^irs  .inil 
annniberof  lay  brothers  arrived  in  if)2S-;().  At  this  ttnie 
Santa  1"e  had  a  ii"])Lilnti<.ii  nf  tvvo  himdrLiI  and  lift;-  Span- 
iards, seven  hundred  h.<lf-l)recds  and  snme  Indians.  The 
church  that  Henavides  f.unid  in  the  cai>ital  was  but  a  small 
and  lunvorthv  hut.  One  nf  bis  fir.-t  care>  wa'^  t-.  erect  a 
c.mcnt  and 'a  church,  which  he  describe-;  a^  credilablc 
anywhere. 

About  this  time  the  conniii'^sary--eneral  of  the  Trancis- 
cniis  resiili?];^  in  Mexico  inii\ed  the  question  of  naming;  a 
bi-^hop  fnr  the  i>rovince.  which  up  t-.  thi-  .late  had  been 
within  the  juriMliction  of  the  see  of  CiuadaLtjara.  The 
superior  of  the  mi-^sion-i  wa^  vicar-^eticral  <tf  the  bi>;liop, 
commissary  of  the  h..ly  odirc-.  and  lia<l  from  Leo  X,  and 
Adrian  VI.  Ihe  power  of  adniinisierinjf  confirmation.     I'ius 
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V.  in  1567  had  decided  that  the  missions  and  the  settle- 
ments of  whites  were  full  canonical  parishes  in  the  sense  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Here»  unlike  the  missions  of  Florida, 
there  were  no  seculars  in  charge  of  the  whites,  but  all,  Indians 
and  whites,  were  in  charge  of  the  Franciscans.  In  1620  the 
see  of  Durango  was  erected  by  Paul  V.,  and  henceforth  New 
Mexico  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  bishopric. 
In  onlcr  to  corroborate  his  request  for  a  local  bisho]>,  the 
commisst'iry-gencral,  who,  it  must  I)e  remembered,  was  not 
and  never  had  been  on  the  ground,  advanced  exaggerated 
statistics  of  the  Christianity  of  the.  province  that  the  real 
facts  do  not  bear  out.  A  safer  authority  to  follow  is 
Henavides,  who  went  in  person  to  Spain  and  made  to  the 
king  a  report  on  the  New  Mexican  missions,  dated  M.'ulrid, 
1630.  Kighty  thousand  natives  had  been  baptized  since 
the  beginning  of  evangelisation;  of  these  about  thirty-five 
thousand  were  living,  at  the  lime  of  the  report,  in  ninety 
pueblos,  grouped  about  twenty-five  missions  or  rofnrufos, 
each  pueblo  having  its  church  or  chapel.'  The  missions  or 
couveutos  must  be  understood  as  the  resi<lences  of  mission- 
aries, l^ach  residence  had  in  charge  one  or  more  pueblos 
in  its  neighborhood. 

During  all  these  years  new  Spanish  settlements  were 

1  The  nuniltc'r  j»ivcn  here  is  an  average  of  mv  own.  .Accounts  vary.  .Xc- 
conling  to  II.  II.  Hancroft,  vol.  xvii.,  |>.  162,  tlic  report  of  l>cnavi<les  >h«»\vs 
that  there  were  fifty  friars  serving  sixty  thousand  C'hrisiiani/e«l  natives  in 
ninety  pueblos,  groujHMl  arounti  twenty-five  conventos.  Shea,  **  'Ihi*  C*alh«»lic 
Church  in  Colonial  Days/'  p.  201,  states;  **  In  ihcNC  missions  Kather  lltna- 
viilcs  assures  us  that  eighty  thousand  had  heeii  hnpti/ed,  and  that  in  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Me\ic«uhere  were  f«»rly-lhree  cliurclies.*'  .\gain  l»aiurofi,  p.  172, 
say*:  '*  I  elo>e  this  cliapicr  with  a  note  from  Vctancour\  standard  chr<micle  f»f 
the  Franciscans,  written  al tout  i^hji,  hut  sliowing  the  missions  as  they  exi^lrd 
just  Ijeftire  the  rcvoh  of  |()So."  There  was  at  that  time  a  toi.d  Christian  p«»p- 
ulation  of  twenty-four  thousand,  of  w  hom  twenty-four  hundred  were  Spnnianls. 
According  to  Handelier,  the  population  «»f  New  Mexico  at  the  tinu*  of  ilic  Span- 
ish occupation  \\  .ns  no  m<»relhan  forty  tliousand.and  in  the  year  of  tlie  r«-l»ellion, 
ifiSo,  no  more  than  thirty  thousand.  .\mid  all  tliest'  variations  1  feel  safe 
ciumgh  in  adopting  the  nuiiiher  thirty-five  thousand  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
l>opuIatiun  was  reckoned  hy  the  missionaries  as  lieing  within  the  church. 
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being  founded  in  the  province.  S|>a]Tiards,  half-breeds,  antl 
Catholic  Indians  from  the  mother  colony  of  Mexico  were  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  New  Mexican  tribes;  took 
lands  among  them,  formed  centers  of  trade,  and  married  into 
them;  not  a  little  Castilian  and  Aztec  blood  commin<^lcd 
with  that  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  For  instance,  a  number 
of  Tlascalan  Indians  came  to  Santa  Fe,  established  a  quarter 
there  and  built  a  church  for  their  special  use — San  Miguel 
de  los  Tlascaltecos.  With  those  colonists  came  into  the 
New  Mexican  legends  and  traditions  traces  of  Tcn()ctitlan*s 
vanished  fame,  of  Aztec  story,  of  Montezuma  and  his  ^lory. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  theory  adopted  by  some  students  of 
ethnology  that  the  Aztecs  had  originally  emigrated  from  the 
parent  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico,  and  had  carried  ;iway 
with  them  from  the  frowning  cliffs  and  mesas  and  fortresses 
of  the  north  the  traditions  they  immortalized  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  In  reality  the  connection  was  the  c)iher  way. 
Not  a  few  historical  conclusions  rest  on  just  such  a  wrong 
method  of  induction. 

From  1650  to  1680  is  the  palmy  period  of  the  New 
Mexican  missions.  As  many  as  sixty  members  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Fnmcis  at  one  time  were  in  the  field,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  no  storm  could  uproot  from  the  soil  the  great 
tree  of  Catholicity  which  they  had  plante<l,  watered  with 
their  blood,  and  tended  with  their  labors.  Yet  grievous 
dangers,  even  in  that  period  of  prosperity,  were  on  the 
horizon,  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  glorious  work  with 
ruin.  Of  those  dangers  some  lay  within  the  New  Mexican 
church  and  some  without. 

No  church  h.is  lasted  ?ong  that  remained  in  the  mission 
state,  deprived  of  the  church's  normal  apostolic  organiza- 
tion, bishop,  and  dicKesai;  clergy.    Regulars  are  the  provi- 
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they  arc  not  the  divinely  appointed  maintdners  and  pre- 
Hcn'crs  of  the  church.  They  blase  the  way  and  make  the 
road  for  the  hierarchy  and  the  diocesan  army.  The  his- 
tory of  missions  proves  this  truth  abundantly.  Now  New 
Mexico  not  only  had  no  resident  bishop,  but  was  only 
nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  far  distant.  We 
do  not  read  that  he  liad  attempted  to  make  his  nominal 
jurisdiction  real,  and  we  shall  see  a  little  later  on  that  when 
he  did  make  the  attempt,  he  met  with  \  iolcnt  opposition 
from  the  Franciscans.  This  condition  of  thinj^s  was  a 
source  of  weakness  and  a  dan^jer. 

The  kin^  of  S]>ain,  and  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  actinj^ 
under  orders  of  the  kinj;,  descrx'e  unstinted  praise  for  the 
protection  they  always  gave  to  the  work  of  the  church 
anion^'  the  American  natives  conquered  by  Spanish  anns. 
More  than  protection  did  Spain  j^ivc — mohcy  and  means 
in  abundance  ft>r  the  ^lory  of  (hxI  and  the  furtherance  of 
his  kin};(lon)  atnonj^  tlu*  lK*ni^hti'<l  pagans  of  the  New 
World.  Her  lla^  was  in  the  breeze  wherever  the  cn)ss 
was  raised,  her  hehneted  soldier  was  to  be  found  at  the 
side  of  her  missionary.  The  Spanish  nation  ever  believed 
that  it  had  a  duty  to  God  and  man  to  pcrfomi  in  the 
floniinions  j^iven  it  by  Providence;  and  nobly,  j^enerously, 
with  such  means  and  in  such  way  it  knew  and  thought 
proper,  did  it  fulfill  the  <Uity.  Hut  such  a  close  union  of 
churrh  and  state,  more  than  anv  other  relation  we  can 
imagine,  demands  to  be  carried  out  with  prudence,  loyalty, 
and  mutual  respect,  in  order  that  the  agents  of  both  be  in- 
spired and  j^nided  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  church  and  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Christian  n.ition. 

Precisely  in  the  intermediate  ajjcncics  is  the  fatal  rock 
on  which  that  ideal  relation  finds  its  wrecking.  Perfect 
churchmen  and  perfect  statesmen  are  rare ;  so  rare  that  a 
Leo  and  a  Charlemagne  are  as  an  oasis  in  history.    There 
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were  dissensions,  frequent  and  bitter,  in  Santa  Fc,  between 
the  civil  power,  the  ({ovcrnor,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
the  father  i^iiardinn,  superior  of  the  missions.  For  instance, 
in  1664  Governor  Pcnalosa  arrested  and  imprisoned  the 
superior,  was  summoned  to  Mexico  before  the  Inquisition 
for  his  act,  and  was  condcnmcd  to  make  reparation.  Such 
dissensions  were  a  danger,  for  they  brought  contempt  on 
both  iK)wers  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  medi- 
cine-man and  cacitpie  were  sacred.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  Spanish  settlers  were  not  «ihvays  models  of  the 
Christian  morality  thoy  professed.  Indians,  as  other  men 
more  civilized,  choose  to  forget  the  frailty  of  man,  and,  in 
matters  of  religion,  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  These  dan- 
gers were  internal  to  the  New  Mexican  church. 

Without  the  church  one  danger  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neighboring  tribes  of  savages;  the  other  lurked  amid  the 
Pueblo  Indians  themselves.  The  savage  tribes  from  whose 
attacks  the  great  communal  houses  of  the  scn)icivili7.ed 
Pueblo  Indians,  with  their  strong  high  walls,  were  fortresses 
and  places  of  refuge  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
Apaches.  H.  H.  Bancroft  *  enumerates  the  many  divisions 
of  this  ixjople.  Prominent  among  them  are  tribes  that  until 
late  times  were  the  terror  of  the  southwestern  territories— 
the  Comanchcs,  the  Yntes,  the  Navajos,  the  Mojaves,  the 
Yumas,  Their  occupation  was  to  pounce  upon  the  <|uiet 
pueblos  an<l  conrctitos^  carry  off  what  they  could,  and 
retreat  into  the  impregnable  g<)rges  and  caAons,  or  the 
still  more  impregnable  clifTs  of  the  mountainous  districts. 
These  wild  thieves  were  the  dread  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sions. Many  the  church  and  convent  they  burned  to  the 
ground,  many  the  Christian  Indian  they  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. The  missionaries  lived  in  constant  fear  of  those 
Bedouins  of  thr  \Vc  4. 
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But  the  greatest  danger  to  the  missions  lay  !n  the  New 
Mexican  converts  tlicmsclves.  Tliough  the  greater  num- 
lurr  were  ChriHtionSt  and  the  majority  of  the  Christians 
were  baptised  niemlicrs  of  the  church,  yet  not  all  realized 
in  their  lives  the  teachings  of  the  gosinsl.  Many  were  in 
reality  pagans,  who  clung  to  their  old  sufierstitions  and  re- 
ligious rites  with  the  greater  tenacity  tliat  so  many  of  their 
fellow-tribesmen  had  renounceil  them,  and  that  they  were 
driven  to  secrecy  to  keep  up  the  fiercr  religion  of  their 
forefathers.  The  i)aganism  and  its  rites  were  kept  alive  and 
escaped  the  watchfulness  of  the  authorities  by  two  mcaiis : 
secret  societies  under  the  lead  of  medicine-men,  and  secret 
places  of  meeting.  This  very  secrecy  and  impunity  were 
strong  temptations  which  even  the  better  Christians  could 
not  resist.  And  so,  even  among  the  members  of  the  church, 
beneath  the  outward  appearances  of  Christian  living  and 
conduct  the  old  leaven  was  not  dead,  but  was  at  work  ready 
to  break  forth  in  favorable  circumstances. 

The  place  in  which  the  Indians  met  for  their  heathen 
ceremonies  was  the  estuf.'i,  or  the  sweat-hoiisc.  ICvery 
village  had  from  one  to  six  of  these  places.  It  was  a 
large  subterranean  room,  at  once  bath-house,  town-house, 
council  chamber,  club-room,  and  temple.  It  was  situateil 
either  in  the  great  building  or  underground  in  the  court- 
yard between  the  buildini^s.  At  Jemez  the  estufa  is  one 
.story,  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  hi|.|[h.  The  ruins 
of  Chettro  Kettle  contain  six  estufas,  each  two  or  three 
stories  in  height.  At  Honito  are  estufas  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  circumference.  Here  the  chiefs  met 
for  secret  council  and  worship  of  the  ^ods. 

It  is  from  this  cryptopag.inism  that  came  the  ruin  of  the 
missions  in  1680.  No  doubt  the  love  of  liberty,  the  desire 
to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Spanish  master,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  rebellion ;  but  it  was  founded  more 


•■argely  still  on  religioas  prounds.  The  Pueblo  Indians, 
*nore  than  the  other  American  tribes,  were  attached  to 
^heir  aborj}{iiKil  religion,  and  had  secretly  continued  its 
Ijracticc.  Friars  and  j-ovcniors  had  done  their  best  to 
stamp  out  every  vestige  of  it,  usinu  to  some  extent  physi- 
ciil  punishment  for  allej^cd  sorcery  anil  communion  with 
the  devil,  as  also  for  plotling  with  the  Apaches;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  hiiters  of  Christianity  were  will- 
intj  to  ally  themselves  with  their  inveterate  foe?!  to  encom- 
pass its  destruction.  In  lO.So,  and  for  a  few  years  preced- 
ing, the  whole  province  was  covered  witii  a  network  of 
liidden  con s|»i racy. 

Some  faithful  Indians  gave  repeated  warnings  to  the 
missionaries,  and  they  in  turn  warned  the  governor.  He 
was  slow  to  believe,  and,  at  the  first  evidences  that  he  was 
taking;  precautions,  the  insurrection  broke  out  at  once  on 
all  sides.  It  was  the  j>lau  of  the  New  Mexicans  to  exter- 
minate the  Spaniards,  and  none  was  spared  save  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  wimien  and  girls,  reserved  fi>ra  wor.se  fate 
than  death.  Twenty-one  missionaries  and  four  htmdrcd 
Spaniards  fell  in  the  fir.st  onslaught.  Thi)sc  who  could 
escape  snuglit  refuge  in  Santa  I-'e,  wliere  ihev  were  he- 
Megcd  during  five  days  by  lhou-,ina>  of  infnrialed  Indians. 
The  brave  g-nenior,  ()t<-Tinin,  seeing  ni>  way  U>  salvation 
hilt  a  sortie  :uiil  a  retreat  to  the  Me.vican  frontier,  galhcred 
in  a  bodv  thcni.e  thou-^an.l  S|.anianls  cn.udiing  heliin.l  t)ie 
walK,  and  at  ihdr  head  le<i  lliim  f.>rtli  1-.  uhalevcr  falc 
awaited  them.  Of  the  one  thon-aiid  scarcely  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  arnieil.  l-'orlunatuly  the  Indians  let  llieni].ass 
on  withr.ul  an  attack.  pcriia]>s  fr-ni  fvar  of  Si)ani>li  valnr.  or 
from  hope  of  hdng  aiilc  to  ui;ike  sin.rt  work-  of  tlifin  a(ur 
a  few  days-  march  should  have  wvakeueil  them,  or  from 
unwillingness  to  shed  more   blooil  no*v  that  ihcy  beheld 
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I  tlieir  wish  fulfilled — the  departure  from  their  land  of  the 

detested  conquerors. 

In  a  few  weeks  no  Spaniard  was  in  New  Mexico  north 
of  Kl  Paso.  Christianity  and  civilization  were  swept  away 
at  one  blow;  churches  and  convents  were  burned  and  razed 
to  the  ground ;  sacred  vessels  were  destroyed  or  carried  off 
and  profaned.  The  leader  of  the  rebellion,  a  great  mcdi- 
cine-man.  Pope  by  name,  proceeded  to  phiy,  all  unwittinj;l\ . 
the  part  of  Antichrist,  lie  forbade  the  naming  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  the  saints,  decreed  that  men  should  put  away 
their  legitimate  wives  and  take  others  to  their  liking,  that 
none  should  wear  crosses  or  rosaries,  that  all  be  cleansed 
of  baptism  by  the  use  of  water  and  soapweed,  that  the 
baptismal  names  be  dropped,  that  the  estufas  be  reopened 
for  the  old  ceremonies,  th»it  the  Spanish  language  be  no 
longer  used,  and  that  none  but  native  crops  be  cultivated 
and  raised.  History  cannot  show  a  more  consummate 
persecutor,  small  as  is  the  scale  on  which  he  worked.  It 
reminds  one,  si  parva  licet  cotupoNcre  iNiii:;fiis,  of  Uioclctian 
and  his  A^nuiNC  Christiaua  dclcto. 

All  went  well  while  the  excitement  of  the  change  lasted. 
But  punishment  soon  overtook  the  renegade  nation,  as, 
indeed,  some  of  the  missionaries,  slowly  dying  amid  the 
tortures  only  Indian  cruelty  can  invent,  had  j)rcdictcd. 
Pope  became  a  tyrant  whose  small  finger  lay  lieavicr  than 
the  arm  of  Spain.  Civil  discords  and  bitter  wars  followed 
between  the  tribes.  The  Aj)aches  saw  their  chance  and 
came  down  on  them  in  the  midst  of  their  dissensions.  Some 
of  the  tribes  abandoned  their  former  homes  and  emigrated 
elsewhere.  Nature  itself  took  up  arms  against  them;  tb.e 
streams  ran  dry ;  irrigation,  without  which  there  can  Ix* 
no  cultivation  in  that  country,  was  neglected.  Dnnii^ht 
brought  on  failure  of  crops  and  famine.    Tlic  great  Pueblo 
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nation,  so  prosperous  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  broke  to 
pieces ;  tribes  disappeared,  others  were  reduced.  Many  of 
the  ruins  that  now  cover  the  land  date  from  this  period,  and 
barbarism  darker  than  that  of  the  aboriginal  times  seemed 
to  settle  on  the  unfortunate  apostates.  Meanwhile  the  ref- 
ugee soldiers  of  Spain  and  of  the  cross  gathered  on  the 
frontier  at  El  Paso,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  return,  in 
the  hope  that  the  natives,  prompted  to  revolt  and  apostasy 
by  the  devil  and  a  few  sorcerers,  would  soon  see  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  be  eager  for  pardon  and  peace. 

The  ])eriod  of  growth  and  prosperity  since  Oilate's  con- 
quest was  of  eighty-two  years' duration  (1598-1680).  Then 
followed  the  rebellion,  and  twelve  years  of  retreat  at  Kl 
Paso  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  of  suffering  and  disorder 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  (1680-92).  Then  came  the  re- 
conquest  and  restoration,  and  a  period  of  tranqtiillity  for 
the  Christian  missions  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from 
1692  to  1846,  when  New  Mexico  ceased  to  be  Spanish,  be- 
came American,  and  entered  into  the  church  of  the  United 
States.  We  now  enter  on  a  brief  study  of  this  latter  period. 
The  sources  and  authorities  are  not  so  abundant  as  for  the 
former,  nor  did  the  missions  attain  the  prosperity  and  num- 
bers of  that  period. 

To  such  a  state  of  weakness  had  the  New  Mexican 
Indians  come  that  the  reconquest  w.is  an  easy  affair.  In 
August,  1692,  the  new  governor,  De  Vargas,  set  out  from 
El  Paso  with  sixty  Spanish  soldiers,  one  hundred  Indian 
auxiliaries,  and  three  missionaries.  Santa  Fc  was  occupied 
by  a  large  body  of  the  rebels.  At  first  they  m.idc  a  show 
of  resistance;  but,  being «issured  of  pardon  on  condition  of 
returning  to  the  church,  they  yielded,  were  absolved  from 
apostasy,  and  their  children  born  during  the  rebellion  were 
baptized.    This  one  instance  may  stand  for  what  happened 
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!bcr  16th  of  that  year  Dc  Vargas  reported  to  the  viceroy 
that  he  had  reconquered  all  the  Pueblos  for  thirty-six 
leagues  around  the  capital,  and  that  one  thousand  children 
born  in  rebellion  had  been  baptized.  A  month  later  other 
Pueblos  submitted  on  the  same  terms.  At  Zuni  a  fact  was 
tliscovercd  that  shows  that  all  faith  had  not  died  out  during 
the  twelve  years  of  revolt,  but  that  some  Indians  remained 
secretly  faithful.  Here  the  sacred  vessels  had  been  rever- 
entially saved  and  preserved,  and  candles  were  found  burn- 
ing on  an  altar  in  a  hidden  room.  By  the  month  of  De- 
cember l)e  Vargas  returned  to  Kl  Paso.  He  did  not  feel 
safe  with  the  small  force  at  his  command,  or  able  to  hold 
the  ground  he  had  gained ;  nor  could  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  be  called  anything  else  than  a  mere  formality  so  long 
as  the  Spaniards  ilid  not  remain  in  the  country. 

One  year  after  (October,  1693)  he  set  out  from  VA  Paso 
with  one  hundred  soldiers,  seven  hundred  settlers,  and 
seventeen  Franciscan  friars.  This  time  he  had  to  storm 
the  capital  and  drive  out  the  Indian  occupants  by  force  of 
arms  and  with  much  !)loodshed.  Tlie  year  was  spent  in 
military  expeditions  in  all  directions  to  bring  the  savages 
to  submission.  It  was  only  by  the  end  of  1694  tiiat  De 
Vargas  was  able  to  notify  the  suj)erior  of  tlie  missions  that 
^  ^  he  might  with  safety  distribute  the  missionaries  among  the 

Pueblos  and  once  more  set  tliem  to  work.  Chn relies  and 
convents  had  to  be  rcbuih.  the  missionaries  meanwhile 
using  temporary  quarters.  The  natives  had  finally  made 
up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  until  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself.  The  mission- 
aries were  well  aware  of  this  suppressed  feeling.  In  the 
spring  of  1696  the  superior  warnetl  the  governor,  calletl  his 
attention  to  the  defen.*^ele.ss  eontlilion  of  the  missions,  and 
asked  for  details  of  guards.  But,  believing  that  the  natives 
had  submitted  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  suspicions  and 
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only.  Naturally  this  was  rejected  as  indignantly  as  the 
former  proposition.  War  was  made  at  inter\'alH  on  the  au- 
dacious tribe,  but  they  held  their  ftirts  and  their  old  religion. 
Tlie  example,  the  success,  and  the  counsels  of  the  Moqui 
excited  the  Zunis  to  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  Christianity  never  regained  over  them,  after 
the  insurrection  of  1680,  the  sway  it  had  before.  Thus  the 
two  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  country  were  lost  to  the 
church,  the  Moqui  entirely,  the  Zunis  at  least  partially. 

Tlie  archive  reconl  for  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  meager  and  fragmentary.  I1ic  succession  of 
governors,  an  occasional  political  controversy,  periodical 
renewals  of  eflforts  to  bring  back  the  Moqui  to  the  gospel, 
some  not  very  important  expeditions  into  the  plains  or  the 
mountains,  rare  intercourse  with  the  Texan  establishments, 
fears  of  French  and  Knglisli  encroachments,  a  few  reports 
of  mission  progress  or  decadence,  make  up  the  annals  of 
this  period. 

Of  these  latter  the  most  important  is  the  account  of  a 
visitation  of  the  ntissions  by  the  Hishop  of  Durango,  Kt. 
Rev.  Benedict  Crespo,  in  1725.  At  VX  Paso  and  Santa  Fc, 
Spanisii  settlements,  he  exercised  his  functions  and  ad- 
ministered confirmation  without  any  opposition.  But  when 
he  would  extend  his  oflices  to  the  Pueblo  missions,  the  friars 
and  their  superior,  under  instructions  from  headquarters  in 
Mexico,  objected.  The  hishop  <'i])])ointe(l  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  to  reside  in  the  province  and  to  take  cognizance  in 
his  name  <»f  ecclesiastical  alTairs ;  again  objection  was  made, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  delegated  judge  was  only  par- 
tially recognized.  Thereupon  the  bishop,  in  order  to  com- 
pel recognition  of  his  episcopal  rights,  instituted  proceedings 
again.st  the  Franciscan  superiors  in  Mexico  under  whose 
t>rder  those  of  New  Mexico  were  opposing  him. 

At  the  .same  time  he  preferred  grave  charges  against  the 
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missionaries,  and  chiefly  that  they  did  not  learn  the  native 
languages;  that  the  Indians,  rather  than  confess  through 
an  interpreter,  did  not  confess  at  all,  except  at  the  point 
of  death ;  that  the  failure  to  reconvert  the  Moqui  was  the 
fault  of  the  missionaries ;  that  some  of  them  neglected  their 
duties  and  others  caused  scandal  by  their  conduct ;  that 
the  tithes  were  not  properly  collected  or  expended.  These 
charges,  if  true,  prove  how  absolutely  imperative  was  the 
need  of  a  resident  bishop  and  a  diocesan  native  clergy  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Christian  church  had  been  in  existence 
there  a  century  and  a  half,  but  no  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  recruit  its  clergy  from  the  native  population ;  the 
Franciscans  were  all  imported  from  Mexico,  and  were,  for 
the  most  part,  born  in  Spain. 

The  charges  were  supported  by  the  sworn  testimony  ol 
twenty-four  prominent  officials  and  residents,  themselves 
Spaniards.  Of  course  the  missionaries  denied  the  charges, 
and  supported  the  denial  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  other 
officials  and  Spanish  colonists.  The  controversy  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Pending  the  examination,  a 
royal  order  sustained  the  rights  of  the  bishop.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  a  contrary  decision  was  ever  reached  or 
published.  The  successor  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Crespo 
in  the  see  of  Durango,  Bishop  Martin  de  Klizacocchca, 
made  a  visitation  of  New  Mexico  in  1737,  .seemingly  with- 
out any  opposition.  A  record  of  his  visit  is  graven  on  In- 
scription Rock,  near  Rio  Zuni.  It  runs :  "  On  the  28th  clay 
of  September,  1737,  The  Most  Illustrious  Dr.  Don  Martin 
Elizacoechea,  Bishop  of  Durango.  arrived  here,  and  on  the 
29th  he  proceeded  to  Zuni."  Beyond  this  we  have  no 
account  of  the  details  of  the  visitation. 

Three  <iuthorities  of  this  period — viz.,  Villasenor's  "  Tea- 
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manuscript  Report  of  1 744 ;  and  Bonilla*s ''  Apuntesi"  also 
in  manuscript— give  some  statistics  and  general  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  at  the  time.  The 
Spanish  population  was  3779»  distributed  between  the 
following  towns:  Santa  Fc,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada, 
Albuquerque,  Concepcion  or  Fuenclara;  and  the  follow- 
ing ranchos :  Chama^  Santa  Rosa,  Abiquiu,  Ojo  Calicnte, 
Soldedad,  Kmbudo,  Bocas,  Alameda.  The  number  of 
Christian  Inditins  was  1 2, 142,  living  in  the  following  mis- 
sit>nH,  each  mission  having  one  resident  missionary :  Taos, 
Jicarilla,  I'Icurics,  St.  Juan,  Santa  Crux,  St.  Ildcfonso,  Santa 
Clara,  Tcsuque  and  I'ajuaque,  Kanibc,  Pacos,  Galistcu, 
,Cc)chiti,  Santo  Uoniingo,  St.  Felipe,  Jcmcs,  Santa  Anna, 
Cia,  I«€iguna,  Aconia,  Zuni,  Isleta,  Sandia. 

The  sources  for  the  history  of  the  missions  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  more  abundant,  but  they 
deal  with  details  so  minute  th<it  they  are  of  small  value  for 
a  general  account  such  as  I  intend  ntaking.  Yet  they 
throw  some  light  on  the  ntission  .system,  the  condition  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  and  the  l*>anciscan  friars.  In  the  year 
1760  Hishop  Taniaron  of  Durango  made  a  visit  to  the 
province  and  met  with  no  opposition.  I  le  confirmed  11,271 
persons.  This  large  number  of  confirmations  in  a  ])opula- 
tion  of  12,142  goes  to  show  th.it  the  very  great  majority 
of  Christian  Indians  had  never  been  confirmed,  even  sup- 
po.sing  tiiat  many  of  the  confirmed  were  Mexicans.  About 
i7(So  famine  and  pestilence  swept  the  Mo(|ui  pueblos.  In 
1775  they  contained  7494  .souls;  disease  reduced  them  to 
798  before  the  end  of  the  century.  A  few  among  them 
thought  this  fearful  decimation  a  judgment  of  God  for  their 
obstinacy  in  apostasy  ;  some  thirty  families  went  over  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  and  to  Christianity ;  but  the  remainder 
declared  that  if  annihilation  of  their  race  was  to  come,  they 
preferred  to  die  in  their  old  home  and  faith.     At  the  same 
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New  Mexico,  the  Spanish  conquerors  believed  that  with 
time  they  could  make  the  same  policy  successful  there 
ako.  We  can  see  how  this  hope  justified  them  in  their 
own  eyes;  but  meanwhile  the  New  Mexicans  learned  to 
hate  the  faith  that  came  to  them  in  a  foreign  garb,  and 
were  Christians  only  in  appearance  and  name,  since  they 
could  not  understand  its  teachings  sufficiently.  Yet  they 
loved  the  padre,  so  diflTerent  from  the  other  Spaniards,  for 
he  was  kind-hearted,  a  friend  of  his  flock,  spending  much 
of  the  salary  the  government  gave  him  on  them  and  their 
churches. 

The  statistics  for  the  end  of  the  century  show  a  de- 
cadence among  the  Indians.  Official  reports  of  1 760  show 
that  the  number  of  the  Spaniards  had  increased  to  7666 ; 
that  of  the  Indians  had  decreased  to  9104.  In  the  final 
decade  of  the  century  the  Spanish  population  was  18,826, 
the  Indian  population,  9732.  There  were  eighteen  missions 
and  twenty-four  niissionarics. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  unfavorably  for  Spain, 
lionapartc  forced  the  abdication  of  the  kin^;  and  put  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne.  Confusion  pre- 
vailed ;  religion  suffered  in  all  the  American  colonies  of 
Spain. 

For  the  history  of  New  Mexico  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  the  chief  authorities  are  the  "  Ex- 
posicion  Sucinta'*  (Cadiz,  1820),  a  report  of  Pedro  Hautista 
Pino,  first  deputy  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  Cortes ; 
and  the  **  Accounts  of  Travels  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike,"  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  United  States  army  commissioned  to  explore 
the  countries  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  arrested 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  as  trespassing^  on  their  territory. 
Very  little,  however,  can  be  gleaned  from  them  regarding 
the  missions.  Pino  solicited  from  the  Cortes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bishopric  at  Santa  Fc,  with  a  college  and  a  system 


of  schools.  The  order  was  given  for  the  bishopric,  though 
it  ivas  never  executed.  However,  rfiocesan  priests  were 
introduced  to  take  chari;c  of  the  MexicJin  settlements  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  KritncisL-ans,  and  the  vicars- 
general  of  the  Disliops  of  Diiranj-o  were  doing  tlicir  best 
to  arrest  the  decay  of  reliyinn.  The  political  disorders  and 
revohitions  of  the  times  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  New 
Mexican  colony  counteracted  all  their  endeavors.  Relig- 
ious decadence  set  in.  Tlic  church  of  New  Mexico  had 
leaned  so  long  on  the  arm  of  the  .state  that  it  knew  not  how 
to  stand  and  walk  alone  when  the  .'iupport  gave  way. 

In  1S2 1  Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain,  and  when 
Iturbide  fell  proclaimed  itself  a  republic.  The  colony  New 
Mexico  accepted  the  fortunes  of  the  parent  colony.  In 
January,  1S22,  its  republican  birlh  was  celebrated  in  Santa 
Fc  with  great  festivity.  Uuring  this  period  sonic  schools 
were  establi.'ihcd,  the  first  printing-press  was  introihiced, 
and  the  Cm^t  Mexican  newspaper  was  puhli-^hcd  in  18,15 — 
Ihe  "  Creiiu-^cul..,"  the-  editor  hv'uv^  I'iidre  Martintv..  The 
priests  now  Ljunernlly  rc'^idi.-d  in  i!ic  Sp;tiii-.li  sculftnunt-;. 
anil  the  l'ticbl<)  mi-^'^i.nis  became  only  out-station^i  \i^ited 
')Cca>ion;illy.  The  re])ort  i.f  Dr.  Rascnn  (rS,?o),  llie  vicar- 
l^ciKTal  c.f  [he  Hisliop  of  Di.ran.;,"'.  present.-;  a  iiiflaiicln.ly 
picture.  Churches  and  prie'^N'  rc-.idenccs  were  falling  into 
ruin,  vestments  were  old,  aliar-pl.ite  scaniy  ;  the  ])en])k', 
not  accustomed  formerly  to  sujiport  relij,'i<>n  liy  their  own 
mean*;,  could  not  be  inducctl  to  do  it  now;  many  ilied 
without  the  la^t  sacraments. 

TheMexicanConi;russof  i,S2.tand  iSy.  talked  of  putllng 
into  execution  the  order  of  theSpani-ii  Cortc;  in  regard  to 
the  esiablishn.enl  of  a  bi'^hoprtc.  but  notliiiiij  wa^  ilmc.  In 
1835  and  1X45  the  Hishopof  Ihirani^n  vi-ile.l  thei-n.vincc. 
but  we  have  no  detail-;  tli.it  miglit  relit.'ve  tlic  tiark  jiiciure 
drawn  by  Rascon.    The  while  populaliun  had  doubled,  t!ie 


ic  population  and  tlic  clergy.     A  renewal  of 
:aine  to  this  desolate  church  when  New  Mex 
rt  of  the  United  States,  which  happy  consumn 
ought  about  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hida 
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Arizona  (aboriginal,  Arizonac)  is  the  name  of  a  mntin- 
.tain  range  on  the  frontier  line  between  the  present  Terri- 
tor}'  of  Arizona  and  the  Mexican  province  of  Sonora,  and 
was  applied  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'  to  a  Spanish  min- 
ing-camp in  that  vicinity.  No  province  of  the  name  was 
known  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times.  The  early  explorers. 
Father  Mark  of  Nizza,  Coronado,  Ofiate,  tind  I*-spcjo,  pene- 
trated into  this  region.  Oiiate  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
Moqui  pueblos  of  the  canon  of  the  Colorado;  not,  indeed, 
himself,  but  the  lieutenants  w hom  he  detailed  to  the  west 
of  his  main  line  of  march.  That  pi>rtion  of  our  present 
Territory  of  Arizona  lying  south  of  the  Gila  River  was  not, 
if\the  days  of  Spanish  dominion,  a  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
but  belonged  to  Sonora,  the  northwestern  province  of  tiic 
present  republic  of  Mexico,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Pimcria  Alta;  the  portion  north  of  the  Gila  River  was 
known  as  the  Moqui  district,  named  thus  from  the  most 
prominent  Indian  tribe  dwelling  therein.  This  latter  por- 
ticm  was  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  undor 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juriMliciion  of  Santa  Fe.  After 
Onate's  conquest  the  Moqui  accejited  Christianity  from  the 
Franciscans,  and  were  faithful  to  the  new  religion  until  the 
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ten  Wc  shall  deal  with  the  missions  in  both  those  por- 
tions now  constituting;  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Father  Kino  (Spanish  for  Kuhn),  from  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince of  Sonora,  where  the  Jesuits  had  flourishing  missions, 
was  the  first  to  establish  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  Territory  of  Arizona,  outside  the  Moqui  district, 
two  missions,  St.  Miguel  dc  Gucvavi  and  St  Francis  Xav- 
ier  del  Bac,  between  Tombstone  and  Tucson.  This  was  in 
the  year  1687. 

I  Ic  was  a  most  remarkable  man,  full  of  energy,  and  of 
a  zeal  that  nu  obstacles  could  discourage,  lie  learned  the 
different  languages  of  the  country,  translated  the  catechism 
and  prayers,  comiK)sed  vocsibularies  foi'  his  fellow- laborers 
and  successors,  built  houses  and  cha])els,  selected  sites  for 
missions  and  towns,  traveled  more  than  twenty  thousand 
miles,  and  baptized  thousands — according  to  Clavigero, 
forty-eight  thousand.  On  his  journeys  he  carried  for  food 
only  parched  corn,  never  omitted  to  .say  mass,  never  slept 
in  a  bed,  and  communed  constantly  with  God  in  prayer 
or  the  chanting  of  psalms  and  hymns.  In  a  word,  he  was 
the  I'rancis  Xavicr  of  northern  Mexico.  As  he  traversed 
southern  and  western  Arizona  in  every  direction,  he  gave 
Stiints*  names  to  many  places;  not  that  he  established 
missions,  but  that  he  hoped  the  places  he  named  after  the 
saints  might  become  the  scats  of  future  missions.  In  reality, 
he  established  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States 
onlv  the  two  missions  I  have  named.  He  was  rather  a 
forerunner  and  explorer  than  a  resident  missionary  on  our 
soil.     He  died  in  171 1. 

It  was  only  in  17,^2  that  two  fathers  were  sent  to  reside 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  del  Hac  and  St.  Miguel  de  Gueva\  i. 
which  became  centers  of  missionary  work  in  the  oullyin;^ 
countr)',  and  remained  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  until 
the  suppression  and  expulsion  of  the  society  by  the  Span- 
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ernment  turned  over  the  mmions  of  Sonora,  and  the  not 
inconsiderable  property  the  Jesuits  owned  in  that  province, 
to  the  Franciscan  missionary  college  of  Queretaro,  in 
Mexico.  With  this  transfer  went  the  missions  of  Arizona. 
Henceforth  we  must  seek  for  the  history  of  the  Arizona 
missions  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Santa  Cruz  College  of 
Queretaro.  St.  Francis  Xavier  del  liac  was  committed  in 
1 768  to  the  care  of  Padre  Garces.  Tlic  mission  wasdcserted ; 
the  neophytes  were  scattered  and  had  forgotten  their  re* 
ligion.  They  consented  to  return  if  not  compelled  to  work. 
The  olficiul  re|)ort  of  1 772  shows  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  and  describes  the  church  as  moderately 
capacious  and  poorly  furnished.  Tlie  present  fine  church 
at  Itac  >vas  completed  in  1 797.  The  mission  has  no  later 
recorded  history.  From  about  1838  there  was  no  resident 
missionary  there.  The  mission  of  Gucv«ivi,  called  in  Jesuit 
times  San  Miguel  and  in  Franciscan  times  Santtts  Angeles, 
had,  at  the  time  these  latter  came  into  possession,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  neophytes.  The  chureh  was  a 
humble  building,  and  the  place  was  fre(|uently  raided  by 
the  Apache.H.  Guevavi  has  disappeared  from  our  maps. 
One  of  its  out-.stations,  San  Jose  (Tumacacori)  became 
the  ccntnil  mission.  The  ruins  of  Tumacacori  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  Tubac.  I  forbe<ir  mentioning  the  smaller 
sttitions  that  dci^endcd  on  those  two  ccntrcil  missions. 

There  is,  however,  one  pKice  in  Arizona  that  in  our  day 
has  become  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  record  in  the 
mission  period;  I  mean  Tucson.  The  capital  of  Arizona 
lays  claim  to  a  high  antiquity.  Roberts,  "  With  the  Inva- 
der,*' p.  116,  says :  •*  Tucson  is  an  ancient  city.  Antedating 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  it  was  visited  by  Coronailo  in 
1540,  inhcibitcd  by  Europeans  in  1560,  and  had  its  first  mis- 
sionaries in  1581.  But  long  before  1 540  there  was  an  Imlian 
village  on  the  site  of  the  present  city,  so  that  Tucsonians 
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can,  if  tlicy  please,  claim  an  w^k  for  their  town  as  threat  as 
the  Sanla  Fcaiia  claim  for  tlicirs."    liiit  the  truth  is,  Tucson 
\*  iV't  livanl   of  Iti  S|tanisti  aiiiuils,  cvun  an  iiri  Iniliiin 
ranthtTia.  till  the  miildk-  of  (lie  (.ij;  hi  tenth  century  {i7S(>). 
itnd  was  not  properly  a  Spanish  setilunicnt  till  ihc  presidio 
Was  moveil  there  at  a  still  l;iter  date.     In  1763  it  was  a 
station  defiendiii^  on  the  niis^rnn  of  Ihic,  and  in  the  t.'l^t 
vtare  of  Jesuit  control    it   containcil   IJirec    hiimlred   ;iti<l 
ihiny-one  Indians.     In   1772  it  had  neither  chuah   rmr 
priest's  residence.     The  Apaches  did  yreat  diini.ige  to  tlie 
villaye,  for  in  t774  it  conUiined  ordy  cij;lity  f.tinilies.     .\t 
tliat  time,  throiiyh  the  e(Ti)rts  of  I'adre  Garces.  a  piiiblo  was 
built,  also  a  church  anil  a  jiriest's  house,  and  the  jiresidin 
f*inuerly  at  Tubac  was  transferred  to  Tucson.    Then  ( i  77^1) 
il  became  a  Spanish  sctlleineiit.     The  annals  of  llie  place 
are  a  bl.mk-  for  many  years;  practically  so  down  to  1840. 
Of  the  Franciscans  wlio  siicccedi-d  the  Jesiiils  the  bust 
Vnown  is  I'adre  Garcjs,  wlio,  like  die  fanimis  Je>uit  Kinn, 
became  a  [,'reat  traveler  in  Arizona  in  tlie  inlerc-l>  .if  the 
yo>l)el.      The  con.]uest  of  Upper  Califnnija  m  iln;  church 
by  the  zealous  band  of  tlie  saintly  Serra  \va>  an  incentive 
to  their  Franciscan  bmtlu-rs  lah<.riti^'  in  tlie  ileld  ..f  Ari- 
zona.     At  that  time   tllL-re  was  in   tlie  presidiu  of  Tidiac 
a  military  officer  who,  innuenccd   by  tiie  de>cri|.ti<ius  he 
lieard  fmni  I'adre  Garces.  was  conviiicud  that  the  ea'^ie^t 
route  from  Me.vico  to  California  was  to  bu  f.niiid  t!ir(iuj,di 
Arizona.      He  was  allowed  by  the  Me.vican  li.^me  antlior- 
ities  to  put  his  project  in  c\ecution,     Garces  acconipatiiLd 
the  e.xploriiiti  parly  of  lliirty-five  men  a-^  chaphtiii.      Tin' 
re-nh  of  thi-;  expIi)ratioii  «,iv  cntirt.-ly  sali-fact'iry  t<'  tl  v 
authorities,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  tip  a  mute  tlinni'^h 
.Arizona  ti.  California,  and  prutect  it  by  a  ■^crie'^  of  niilit:ny 
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junction  with  their  brothers  in  California  at  a  point  on  the 
Colorado  River.  But  the  two  missions  established  there 
had  a  short  existence.  In  1781  the  nei|;hb()rin(;  trilns 
swooped  dt>\vn  upon  then),  massacred  solchers  and  mis- 
sionaries,  destroyed  and  l)urncd  churches  ami  jircsitlios; 
the  overland  route  was  abandoned,  ami  cuuimunication  be- 
tween Mexico  and  California  continued  to  take  the  ocean 
route. 

There  is  a  j^reat  lack  of  record  as  to  the  missions  of 
Arizona  from  1800  to  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  l^ecember,  1853,  when  the  treaty  was  sij^ned, 
or  1855,  when  it  was  approved.  With  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion ends  the  history  of  the  Spanish  missions  in  Arizona; 
henceforth  they  become  part  of  the  church  of  the  United 
Slates. 

To  the  east  of  New  Mexico  lav  Texas.  No  definite 
bourn  iary  between  them  was  marked,  nor  w.is  any  definite 
line  drawn  to  delimitate  tlie  French  territory  lyin«^  east  of 
the  Spanish  province  of  New  Mexico  between  Texas  and 
I'lorida.  The  French  did  nol  recognize  llie  Mississippi  as 
a  frontier  line,  and  since  selllements  of  both  nations  did 
not  come  into  close  contact,  the  delimitation  reniained 
va^'uc.  The  present  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
is  the  Rio  del  Xorte.  South  of  that  river  are  the  Mexican 
provinces  of  Xuevo-Leon  and  Coahnila.  This  latter  was 
the  basis  of  the  military  and  missionary  oj)erations  into  the 
Country  north  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  days  of  Spanish 
domination.  The  theater  of  those  oj)erations  was  not  the 
whole  of  our  Texas,  but  only  its  sonthwestern  (juarter.  as 
the  ^eo^raj)hical  nomenclature  of  that  State  indicates. 

In  the  beginninj^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Spain 
was  the  only  I'Airopcan  j)ower  that  claimed  and  explored 
the  present  United  States,  all  the  land  south  of  40'^  l,ilitn«le 
went  by  the  name'of  I*'lorida.      It  was  to  explore  h'lorid»i 
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that  Narvaez  sailed  (1528),  and  got  wrecked  on  the  Texan 
coast  De  Soto  (1541-42)  marched  through  northcastcn 
Texas.  In  the  same  year  Coronado  started  from  New 
Mexico  in  search  of  Quivira,  p^issing  through  northwestern 
Texas.  Oilatc  (1599)  followed  in  the  tracks  of  Coronado, 
searching,  like  him,  for  fabled  Quivira.  I'cnalosa,  gover- 
nor of  Santa  Fc%  if  we  are  to  take  his  account,  about  the 
trustworthiness  of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  marched  to 
the  Mississippi  in  1662.  These  are  the  earliest  recorded 
fiassagcs  of  the  Spaniards  over  Texan  soil.  The  woril 
"Texas,"  according  to  II.  II.  Bancroft,  was  the  name  of 
a  tril>e,  in  Spanish,  Tejas;  according  to  Shea,  it  was  the 
aboriginal  Scihitation  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  greeted 
in  that  territory,  and  means  "  friends." 

In  1682  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 
In  1687  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  from  France  to  establish  there 
a  fort  and  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  St.  I^wrence 
by  a  series  of  military  posts,  thus  giving  to  France  control 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  plan  was  spoiled  by 
the  incompetence  or  the  ill  fortune  of  the  naval  commander 
of  the  fleet.  The  pilot  missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
passed  beyond  it,  and  the  colony  was  landed  on  the  Texan 
coast  in  the  present  Mctagorda  Bay,  called  at  the  time 
by  the  French  St.  Louis  Bay,  and  later  by  the  Spaniards 
Kspiritu  Santo,  and  also  San  Bernardo.  La  Salle  was 
murdered  by  his  own  men,  and  the  ill-fated  colony  lin- 
gered and  was  decimated  by  death  and  the  Indians  until 
it  vanished  entirely.  Now  a  deserter  from  this  colony, 
known,  in  Spanish,  annals  by  the  name  of  Juan  Enrique, 
made  his  way  southward  into  the  province  of  Coahuila,  was 
fonvarded  to  Mexico,  and  told  the  story  of  the  occupation 
by  the  French  of  what  was  considered  in  Mexico  as  Span- 
ish territory.     In  consequence  Alonso  de  Leon,  governor 
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college  similar  to  that  of  Qticrctaro  for  the  supply  of  the 
missions.  The  missions  in  charge  of  the  Queretaro  friars 
were  San  Francisco,  on  the  river  known  Jis  Trinidad,  Pu- 
rissima  Conccpcion,  eight  or  nine  leagues  northeast  of  San 
Francisco,  Guadalupe,  S«in  Jose,  Dolores,  and  San  Miguel 
de  Cucllar.  Later  on,  in  1731,  the  missions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Concepcion,  and  San  Jose  were  united  and  transferred 
to  San  Antonio,  near  the  presidio  of  Bejar,  under  whose 
protection  they  were.  The  southern  missions  were  in 
charge  of  the  friars  of  Zacatecas  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  presidio  of  Pilar. 

•'  The  illustrious  servant  of  Gt)d,'*  savs  Shea, "  Anthonv 
Margil  of  Jesus,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men.  in  the 
historj*  of  the  church  in  Americti,  whether  we  regard  his 
personal  sanctity,  the  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed,  or 
the  extent  and  importance  of  his  labors  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  His  life  has  been  subjected  to  the  rigid  scrutiny 
and  discussion  of  a  process  of  canonization  at  Rome,  so 
that  no  nation«il  or  local  e.Naggeration  can  be  suspected," 
lie  pushed  his  field  of  work  beyond  the  present  Stale  of 
Texjis  into  Louisiana,  founded  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  Linares,  near  the  sheet  of  water  still  called  Spanish 
I^ke,  in  Natchitoches  County,  and  gave  to  the  French  of 
Natchitoches,  some  fifty  miles  east  of  San  Miguel,  on  the 
Red  River,  the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  sacraments, 
for  which  kindness  the  vicar-general  of  Mobile  sent  him 
thanks. 

Minute  details  of  the  founding,  the  transferring,  and  the 
abandoning  of.  the  various  missions  cannot  be  given  in  a 
general  history  such  as  this.  We  are  to  conclude  from  a 
study  of  the  facts  that  the  missions  of  Textis  were  less  suc- 
cessful than  those  in  any  of  the  other  Spanish  provinces. 
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life»  or  any  yoke  whatsoever  of  dvilizatton,  were  a  constant 
danger.  In  some  missions  the  small  number*  in  others  the 
t<ital  lack,  of  the  military  left  them  open  to  raids  and  ruin.  * 
The  numerous  tribes  of  Texas,  the  torment  of  the  student 
at  this  day,  each  speaking  its  own  dialect,  were  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  missionaries.  After  years  of  experi- 
ence they  had  concluded  that  the  only  means  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  wa.^  to  gather  various  cognate  tribes  into  res- 
erx'ations,  on  the  plan  of  the  Jesuit  reductions  uf  Paraguay, 
and  impose  on  them  one  common  language.  But  to  effect 
this  vitst  project  constant  cooperation  of  the  military  was 
needed ;  and  not  only  was  it  insufficient,  but  it  was  ever 
grudgingly  given.  The  most  serious  cause  of  failure  was 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  officers  and  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  missionaries  found  themselves  dependent 
on  the  good  or  the  ill  will  of  the  military  commanders  of 
the  presidios.  Distance  from  the  central  government  and 
difficulty  of  communication  between  the  center  and  the 
extremities  have  a  tendency  to  make  subalterns  arbitrary 
toward  inferiors  and  irresponsible  toward  superiors.  Not 
only  the  military  failed  to  give  to  the  missionaries  the  pro- 
tection needed,  but  they  often  misappropriated  the  stores 
and  means  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  missions. 

In  1 729  the  Spanish  town  of  San  Fernando  was  fomuled. 
close  to  the  mission  of  San  Antonio;  in  the  course  of  time 
this  latter  name  prevailed  and  the  fonner  disappeared. 
The  settlement  was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  Span- 
ish families  sent  by  order  of  the  king  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  priests  in  charj^e  were  secuL'irs,  and  the 
records  of  the  p.irish.  dating  back  to  1 73 1,  are  still  extant. 
The  parish  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished.  The  baptisms 
were  twenty-two  in  1733,  eleven  in  1736.  The  town  was 
reinforced  by  a  second  immigration  of  Spanish  families  in 


T'agamtiie  oapiisms  ascena  lo  iile  former  number 
and  beyond. 

In  I  759  the  Bishop  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  Francis  de 
San  liMcnaventiiraTL'jadn.  visited  all  the  missions  of  Texas. 
Nil  doitbt  liis  report  nf  the  visitation  wotild  be  most  in- 
teresiiny,  but,  if  it  exists,  it  is  not  accessible.  The  records 
of  the  parish  of  San  Fcrnnndo,  now  in  tiie  city  of  San 
Antonio,  have  preserved  for  us  the  details  of  his  visit.ition 
in  that  Spanish  town.  The  church  liad  five  hundred  and 
eiyhly-two  parishioners,  but  was  found,  nevorlhekss.  to 
be  in  a  deplorable  stale  of  neyleci,  which  calltjd  forih  the 
bishop's  reproof.  The  Spanish  ])opulation  in  Texas  ai  this 
time  consisted  of  three  ihmt.sand  souls,  living  at  San  An- 
tonio, the  presiiiius,  and  the  nmclies.  There  were  secular 
priests  at  San  Anlonio,  Sacramento,  Nacoyiloches.  and 
Hahia,  and  usually  a  chaplain  for  the  troops. 

11.  M.  Hancri)[t  ("  North  Mexican  Slates  and  Tex.is." 
vol.  XV.,  p.  G31)  sums  up  llie  condition  of  the  Texan  mis- 
sions about  the  year  17X5.  one  hundred  years  after  their 
first  fonndint,'.  namin-  his  .■^nlhnriiits  ih.-  chief  of  which 
is  the  repitrt  by  |-';ither  Jose  I'ranciseo  I.'^pe/.  made  to  the 
Ili-^hnp  of  Xuc'vo-I.f.in  or  I.inarcs— a  sec  eroded  in  1  777. 
and  including  Tt-xas— ..n  ihc  condition  .-uid  prospu'Cls  of 
thf  mi-sinus  in  the  y<.';ir  17.S5.  From  this  it  ap].c,irs  that 
while  the  Spanish  pojndalion.  pure  and  mixed,  was  about 
thri.'ethuuv,i,„|.thu  mi-inn  Indian-  in  ei^^hl  t-l,ilili-hmenls 
v.<.Te   but    five    hnn<lrL'd.'      The  whole    number  of  natives 
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:ed  since  1690  was  less  than  ten  thousand,  and  iti  nu 
ne  liad  the  nt.n])liylcs  exceeded  two  thousand,  Tlie 
ill  under  tlic  niissinnarics'  c!irc  were  lazy,  vicious,  ami 
d  will]  sy]jliilis.  NowhtTU  in  Spanish  America  hail 
mary  work  been  so  complete  .1  failure.  The  bnild-  ' 
nid  cliiireli  decorations  were  the  only  indicatious  of 
ent  priisperity  in  the  past,  and  those  that  are  siaiid- 
day  show  to  what  elliciency  in  handiwork  tlie  Indians 
trained.  In  1  ^yS  many  of  the  missions  were  secular- 
y  the  Mexican  authorities  ;  lluit  is  to  say,  taken  from 
anciscans  and  turned  over  tCK  secular  priests, 
1S05  I'rinio  T'eliciano  i^Iarin  dc  I'orras,  liishop  of 
;s,  made  the  e])isco])al  visitation  of  the  Texan  mis- 
San  I-"ernando,  the  presidio  of  San  Anlouio,  l,a 
and  Nncoydoches,  Tlie  revolution  of  Mexicoa-aiust 
thnrity  of  S)}ain  in  the  fir.'-t  quarter  of  the  cejilnry 
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State  aid  ceased;  the  republican  government  of  Mexico, 
controlled  by  Masonic  influences,  antagonized  the  church ; 
the  missionaries,  natives  of  Spain,  were  expelled ;  the  Span- 
ish population  diminished.  As  early  as  1820  Irish  settlers 
began  to  arrive,  and  fcmncd  the  parish  (»f  San  Patricio. 
Other eniif^rants  irmw  the  United  Stales — rough,  turbuk*nt 
frontiersmen,  niit  by  any  means  fiiciully  to  the  Catholic 
Church — poured  into  Texas,  graduciUy  took  into  their 
hands  the  mcichinery  of  government,  and  fln<illy,  in  1836, 
prcKltiimed  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
and  sealed  the  proclam<ition  by  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto. 
That  the  missions  suffered  during  those  troubled  times 
goes  without  saying.  The  Spanish  domination  in  Texas 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  further  history  of  Catholicity  in 
that  province  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  this  work. 


CHAI'TICK    VII. 
rrCE  RISE  OF  THE  CAI.IKOKSIAN   MISSION'S. 

Aftf.k  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortc7,  expeditions 
to  the  north  by  water  and  by  land  soon  broiiyht  to  the 
knowledge  o(  the  Spaniards  the  yidf  and  the  peninsida 
of  California,  and  opened  the  latter  to  permanent  occiipa* 
tion,  or  rallier  to  some  settlements  on  the  coast  and  to  mis- 
sions amon^'  the  Indian  tribes  of  Lower  California.  It  was 
much  later  that  the  soldiers  and  missionaries  entered  upon 
the  territory  that  is  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  name  California  first  appears  in  the  diarj-  of 
a  voyaye  into  the  yulf  and  along  the  peninsula  in  1539  by 
one  I'resciado.  It  was  applied  not  to  a  whole  territory, 
but  to  a  locality.  Soon  It  was  extemled  la  thcrei^lon.aiid 
as  the  rt^ion  was  siipiKised  to  be  a  (jroup  of  islands,  the 
name  was  pUiraliKed  into  "  I^s  Californlas." 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  vexed  many  people,  and  the 
etymology  of  it  many  more.  The  origin  o/Ters  no  difficulty 
since  1862,  when  l-ldvvard  K,  Halt-  discovered  that  the 
farly  S])aniards  j;ot  tlie  name  fnnn  an  old  romance,  the 
■■  Surgas  of  Ivsplandiiin  "  often  printed  belwei-il  1510  and 
152'i.  In  that  work  is  mentioned  the  island  of  California, 
"  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies,  vory  near  the  terrestri;il 
p.iradise,"  peopled  with  strange  beings,  men,  and  .ininials. 
'I'he  many  expeditions  by  water  that  Cortez  sent  north- 
ward were  intended  to  get  aronn<l  to  India,  with  the  ex- 
pL'ctaiion  of  finding;  rich  and  wonderful  islands  on  the  way. 
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When  one  of  these  expeditions  returned^  in  1536,  the  dis- 
gusted Spaniards  applied  the  name  of  the  fabulous  island 
of  the  old  romance  to  the  discovery  reported,  and  that  dis- 
covery was  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Californi.!.  As  to  the 
ctymolog)',  it  remains  a  point  of  ingenious  guesswork  for 
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Bay  of  San  Diego,  though  Cabriilo  in  1 543  Iiad  christened 
that  harbor  San  Miguel.  Vizcaino's  naming  has  prevailed. 
While  the  ships  were  cleaned  here,  the  friars  erected  a 
temporary  chapel  on  shore  and  celebrated  mass.  Sailing 
northward,  they  bestowed  melodious  saints'  names  on  isl- 
ands, harbors,  headlands;  and  when  they  came  to  Mon- 
terey, so  called  in  honor  of  the  Mexican  viceroy,  the  beau- 
tiful river  that  flows  into  the  bay  was  christened  Rio  de 
Carmelo,  in  honor  of  the  Order  of  the  Carmcl.  Here 
again  a  stay  was  made  and  divine  sen'ice  was  held.  The 
fleet  sailed  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino;  but  the 
Golden  Gate  was  i>assed  unnoticed,  and  the  beautiful  Ktiy 
of  San  Francisco  remained  concealed  and  unknown  behind 
the  hills  that  stand  between  it  and  the  ocean.  Vizcaino 
returned  without  finding  a  strait,  and  no  port  was  selected 
as  a  pKice  of  refuge  and  rest  for  the  vessels  buffeted  by 
the  long  oce«in  voyage  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  After 
Vizcaino,  all  interest  in  Upper  California  ce.iscd  until  1769. 
The  awakening  of  the  interest  was  duo  to  many  m<»tivcs : 
the  necessity  of  a  port  for  ships  in  the  Philippine  tiMdc ;  the 
probability  of  a  northern  intcroceanic  strait ;  the  encroach- 
ments of  Kngland  tind  Fnince  on  the  American  continent; 
the  consciousness  of  a  duty  to  convert  the  natives;  above 
cill,  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  Northwest.  In  1 728  Vitus 
l^ehring,  in  the  service  of  Russia,  had  set  out  from  Cape 
K.'mitchatka  and  sailed  through  the  straits  that  now  bear 
his  n«ime,  thus  proving  that  the  continent  discovered  by 
Columbus  was  separate  from  Asia.  Again,  in  1 741,  he 
reached  Alaska  under  the  tcwering  cone  of  Mount  St. 
Klias,  and  claimed  for  Russia  a  slice  of  America  larger 
than  France  and  Gerni«iny  combined.  To  check  the 
further  advance  of  Russia,  the  order  came  from  Spain  to 
Mexico  in  1 768  to  occupy  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  and 
the  work  was  intrusted  to  Jose  de  Galves. 
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He  arranged  for  an  expedition  by  sea  and  by  laint,  each 
to  consist  of  two  divisions,  in  order  to  forestall  any  failure. 
The  occupation  was  to  be  reli[jioiis  as  well  as  miliiary,  and 
Father  Juniperro  Serra,  superior  of  the  missions  in  Lower 
California,  cooperated  with  Galves,  Three  Franciscans 
were  to  yo  by  sea,  three  by  land,  Serra  ^;ave  up  his 
position  of  superior  of  the  lower  missions  in  order  to  be 
one  of  the  missionaries  in  the  new  field,  and  joined  tlii;  land 
expedition.  The  personal  enthusiasm  of  Father  Juniperro, 
who  from  1769  until  his  death,  in  17S4,  was  at  the  head  of 
mission  affairs,  has  earned  fur  him  a  we!l-de>erved  repiila- 
tion  for  ability  and  saintliness,  a  reputalion  made  jierma- 
nent  by  the  biojiraphy  that  came  from  the  pen  of  liis  friend 
I'alou.  About  his  worth  as  a  man  atid  as  a  Christian  there 
is  complete  agreement  on  all  sides;  his  name  stands  for 
what  is  best  in  relijjion  and  for  what  is  most  romantic  in 
Spanish  annals. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1769,  the  "San  Antonio"  sailed 
into  the  Hay  of  San  Dieyo  with  two  friars  on  board.  Juan 
Vizcaino  and  I'rancisco  Ciuniez.  On  the  2cjth  of  April  llie 
consort  and  f1a{j-ship,  the  "  San  Carlos."  came  in  with  an- 
other missionarv,  Hernando  Tarron,  On  the  1  uli  of  May 
the  first  division  of  the  land  expedition  arrived  «iih  Failier 
Juan  Crespi,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  oiher  division 
uith  two  Franciscans,  one  of  uhom  was  the  sjiiriliial  am- 
(jiiistador  of  this  new  province,  Juniperro  Serra,  Imme- 
diately a  small  temporary  ch.Tpel  was  trt'ctci!  and  dedi- 
cated, and  the  first  Caltfornian  mission,  San  I  )ic^'o.  was  es- 
tablished. Leaving  there  f«rly-si.\  persons  and  three  friars, 
the  military  commander.  I'ortola,  with  the  re-t  of  the 
party  and  two  priests,  sixty- five  in  all,  started  to  establish 
the  second  post  at  Monterey. 

As  they  tnidt;ed  alont;  merluul  they  l)estr)wed  Iieairti- 
ful  names  of  saints  in  sweijl  Ca-^tilian  on  \alle)'s,  rivers,  hills. 


'I'EA'V  Ol-   SAX  Fh.lXCtSCO  n.l 

.'itks,  mniiy  of  wliich  nnillcs  survive  to  this 
I-  cjimi:  lo  Monterey,  somehow'  they  did  not 
w^\\  iliL-y  li.nl  ill  h:iii(l  the  clear  and  minute 
*i/.ciiiiHi  and  tiie  Ciinntlites,  Contiriuint; 
■y  ])ii.-]ii:il  on  nortliward,  anil  on  October 
iht  of  tlio  l-;iral!nncs  and  of  1-ninl  lieyes. 
-■Id  from  a  s]»>i  near  tiie  present  I'oiut  Siin 
lorant  nf  the  existence  of  the  present  Hay 

I.  wliicii  they  had  iml  as  yet  seen,  they  n\ 
tile  old  part  of  Sail  I'raticisco.  wliere  Drake 
,ad  put  in.  Snnieof  the  suUHers  ha|>pene(I 
i  back  nf  tiie  prc'sent  cily  of  San  I■■ritl1ci^eo. 

time  the  i;reat  ixiy  \vas  rcveale<l  to  luiro- 

\es>ol — the  "San  Jose" — was  lo  iriilke 
lem  in  Monterey,  hut  failed;  they  hope.I 
,  tlicni  here,  Heinij  disappointed  of  this 
ni;  short  of  |>rovi>iiiiiis,  tlie\'  were  forcei!  lo 
:he<l   :\Ionierey  by  the  enil  nf  Xovcmlier. 

not  J'et  opviled  to  retni^ni/.u  it  a-,  the  p')rt 
I  lo  lind,  and  so  ihrv  lM"r.l  .-n.  aflcr  h.iv- 
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and»  should  the  others  go^  they  resolved  to  remain.  Never- 
theless they  hoped  that  the  project  of  the  commander  might 
not  be  carried  out»  and  they  took  such  means  to  realize  their 
hope  as  they  had  at  their  command.  They  betook  them- 
selves to  prciycr.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  the  iQlh  of 
March,  the  "San  Antonio"  sailed  into  the  harbor  with 
stores  and  reinforcements.  All  question  of  leaving  Wtis 
given  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  the  second  part 
of  the  original  purpose — that  is,  to  occupy  Monterey.  This 
time  Semi  accompanied  the  expeditionary  corps,  which  left 
St'ui  Diego  in  April,  1769,  and  arrived  at  its  destiiKition  at 
the  end  of  May.  On  June  3d  possession  was  taken,  with 
the  usucil  festivities,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
on  June  14th  a  huml>le  chapel  was  dedicated  to  God 
under  the  invocation  of  San  Carlos  l^orroineo.  Thus  were 
founded  the  presidio  and  mission  of  Monterey. 

Encouraged  by  his  good  fortune  thus  far,  and  anxious 
to  establish  other  centers  of  missionary  work,  Serra  applied 
to  the  Mexican  government  for  more  helpers.  In  answer 
to  his  request  ten  more  Franciscans  arrived  in  Monterey, 
April  ID,  1771.  Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  children 
of  St.  Francis  in  this  new  field,  the  children  c)f  St.  Dominic 
iipplicd  for  permission  to  share  in  their  work.  As  there 
might  be  some  inconvenience  in  two  orders  under  different 
superiors  working  in  the  same  region,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  missions  of  Lower  California  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
Dominicans  ainl  those  of  Upper  California  to  the  I'rancis- 
can.s.  The  transfer  of  the  field  of  Lower  California  to  the 
Dominicans  was  made  in  1773.  The  l*Vanciscans  were 
restricted  to  Upper  California,  where,  concentrating  their 
forces,  they  quickly  produced  the  most  remarkable  effects 
in  the  conversion  of  the  n.itives. 

The  misMon  of  San  Carlos  became  the  residence  of  the 
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tipfcrri'd  ilic  mission  from  Monterey,  where  it  was 
set  up,  to  tiiL*  valley  of  the  Kio  Carmclo,  a  few 
laiil,  lli-i  [ireluxt  \v;is  the  lack  of  water  anti  fjood 
lii]il(.TL'y  ;  l1^^  real  reason  was  to  jjet  his  neophytes 
11  ilaiiv  imnieiliiiie  contact  with  the  troops  of  the 
This'  was  a  ui-e  policy.  Tile  ncii,'llhorliooci  of 
iry  force  uas  iiiidciiibietlly  a(Iv;iiita},'eoiis,  and  frc- 
leces>;ir\-  for  ilic  .■•afety  of  a  inis^^ion  ;  the  intro- 
if  wliilL-  eoloiiist.s  ill  setlleniciils  was  an  important 
he  Hineriinienl's  jilaii,  ajul  w;ts  beneficial  in  putting; 
e  iiiiliaiis-  ihe  les-i>ns  of  a^jricidlnre.  industry,  ;ind 
m :  1)111  whure;!-;  soldiers  .-mil  settlers  were  not 
he.  at  all  liiii.-.  livin-  m.>dds  of  the  reli-ion  they 
!  and  lliL  nii-^-iiMKiries  tanjjlit  in  all  its  ideal  purity 
■riiy,  it  wa-  neci,'— ;uy  to  se;;re^'ate  as  much  as 
he  iiewK-emueiled  Indians  from  contact  witli  the 
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of  the  nation,  subject  to  a  change  of  hands  under  thu 
colonization  laws. 

The  government's  idea  was  that  the  mtsisions  were  never 
intended  to  be  pcminncnt  cHtablishmentift.  The  time  would 
come  when  the  Franciscans— the  [lioncers  and  skinnishcrs, 
}u>  to  s|H;ak— should  give  way  to  the  regular  anny  of  the 
church,bisho|>,ahd  diocesan  clergy ;  when  the  Indians,  after 
having  been  trained  to  civilization  by  the  patemid  system 
of  the  fatliers,  should  l>e  emancii>ated  fnun  civil  childhocxl, 
and  should  become,  so  to  spe«'ik,  men  made  into  individual 
owners  of  the  land  and  citizens  of  the  state;  when  missions 
should  be  transfonned  into  pueblos,  with  the  rights  aiul 
privileges  of  self-government.  Such  has  been  the  view 
licld  by  the  Mexican  and  later  on  by  the  American  courts 
as  to  the  mission  lands.  The  mission  lands,  therefore, 
were  never  the  property  of  the  fathers,  but  were  held  in 
trust  by  Spain  for  the  Indians.  I  say  mission  lamh^  mean- 
ing thereby  the  tracts,  .is  above  described,  formerly  occu- 
pied and  used  by  the  Indian  converts.  Mission  p^vpcvty — 
that  is,  the  buildings,  houses,  vineyards,  and  orchards  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  churches— occupied  and  used  by 
the  missionaries,  must  be  viewed  in  quite  anotlier  light  and 
judged  by  quite  a  different  standard.  This  kind  of  prop- 
erty belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  California,  in  trust 
to  those  who  represented  the  church  then,  the  Franciscans ; 
in  trust  to  those  who  represent  her  now,  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  California. 

Serra  founded  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  on  July  14, 
1 771,  and  that  of  San  Gabriel  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
The  following  letter  of  Serra  to  a  friend,  dated  "  Mission 
of  San  Carlos,  Monterey,  l8th  August,  1772/*  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  mission  work  in  California:  •*  Our  greatest 
consolation  is  the  knowledge  that  from  Monterey,  San 
Antonio,  and  San   Diego  there  are  numerous  souls  in 
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blocKlshed  and  murder,  came  umlcr  Uia  jiirisilictioii ;  re- 
fusal to  remove  from  the  mission  miard  soldiers  K"'''y  °^ 
immoral  coikUicI,  irrefjular  ami  (k-laycd  (k-livtry  of  tlic 
missionaries'  mail;  and  utlivr  fiiiiillvr  ^'riuvaticcs.  If  the 
i.-|<i.sL-  iminii  i>[  cliiirch  and  xU\\v  in  ihu  i.-arly  Cliristianity 
i>f  Citlifornia  was  of  some  advantage  to  tlic  church — and 
that  cannot  be  dented — U  was  also  productive  of  some  dis- 
a<lvantages,  It  cannot  be  otherwise  when  you  bring  into 
very  clo^t;  union  men  of  the  church  And  men  of  the  stale. 
so  loriff  as  Jmm.in  natiirc  is  what  it  is.  Cannot?  Theo- 
retically the  nsscriioii  is  luu  siron^;.  At  any  rale,  it  has 
neicr  been  otiierwisc.  as  liislory  pruves  im  a  wider  scale. 
And  Si)anish  California  may  stand  a  miniature  of  all  his- 
tury  on  this  point. 

While  in  Mexico,  Serra  submitted  to  a  Mexican  com- 
mission (May  21,1773)  the  fi'"'*t  official  report  on  the  CaH- 
toriiiaii  missions.  The  missions  were  five — San  Uieyo,  San 
Gabriel,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Antoniii,  San  Carlos,  Tlicy 
were  in  charf^c  of  nineteen  Krauciscaiis  under  the  jurisdic- 
liun  of  ilie  I'ranciscan  college  i/r  pi;'p,\i:;.Vhh  Jhk  \A  San 
I'erriinido  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Tlie  military  body  was 
ctimposeti  of  sixty  men  niuler  u  commander  resident  in 
Monterey;  each  mission  had  a  ynard  of  six  or  seven  sol- 
diers under  a  sergeant.  As  yet  there  were  no  pueblos. 
The  results  of  mission  work  for  the  iirsl  five  years  were 
4f)i  baptisms  and  62  marria^'es.  This  small  miniber  was 
Dwiiij;  to  the  cautiousness  of  the  missionaries,  who  athnilted 
the  naiives  to  baplisni  only  after  ,1  Ion ji  instriictimi  in  relif;- 
ion,  and  lu  ihe  inability  of  the  mis.Mons  to  feed  and  clothe 
a  larijcr  number  of  converts.  Afjriculture  had  not  yet  been 
ndi>|iicil  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  but  a  .small  garden 
amiind  each  mi.ssion,  and  a  system  of  irrigation  was  needed 
f"r  further  development.  The  jiastiinige  was  goiid,  and  each 
mis.^inii  began  with  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  which  had  thriven. 
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The  Pious  Fund  was  the  aggregate  of  sums  of  money 
donated  mostly  by  individuals  fur  tlie  missions  in  the 
iiorthem  provinces  of  Mexico,  and  principally  in  Lowei 
and  Upper  California.  This  fund  was  beyun  in  1697  by 
llic  Jesuit  fathers,  then  in  cliar[;e  of  Lower  California  and 
later  of  AriiiMia,  In  twenty  jears — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
year  I/ifi — it  animinted  to  $1,273,000,  of  which  only 
^iS.ooo  had  been  received  from  the  government.  MncI' 
of  this  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  orijrinal  donors,  whr 
jiaid  the  interest  annually.  Unt  failure  of  one  of  the  donors 
caiisinj;  to  the  fniid  a  loss  of  $10,000,  induced  the  Jesiiii 
fathers  to  call  in  all  the  donations  and  invest  them  in  lan< 
and  Dllier  securities,  such  as  mines,  mantifaetorics,  or  cattle ; 
and  the  annual  revenue  of  such  investments  was  devote<l  t( 
tile  missions.  When  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  Spain 
the  Mexican  aullinrities  took  charge  of  the  fund  as  trustee: 
and  farmed  it  out  for  the  bcncfrt  of  the  missions.  It  wa: 
yielding  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  annua 
revenue  of  $30,000,  half  o(  which  went  to  both  California; 
and  hflif  to  other  missions,  so  that  the  Franciscans  of  Uppei 
California  received  as  their  share  but  n  quarter  of  tlii; 
nnnuid  revenue.  In  later  years  the  confiscation  of  thi; 
fund  by  the  Mexican  authorities  seriou.sIy  crippled  th< 
Catifoniian  missions,  as  we  shall  sec. 

The  success  of  Scrra's  journey  to  Mexico  proves  that 
if  he  was  a  7ealous  missionary  and  saintly  monk,  he  wn: 
also  a  prudent  administrator,  a  firm  advocate  of  the  right: 
of  the  church,  and  a  keen  man  of  business.  In  the  autunn 
of  1 773  he  set  out  from  Me.vico  with  an  additional  numhe 
of  soldiers  for  the  presidios  lind  of  missionaries  for  new 
foundations.  In  consequence  the  mission  of  San  Juai 
CapistriuiowjLs  founded  inOcl<tber,  1775,  that  of  San  l-"ran 
Cisco  in  September  of  the  simie  ye,ir,  and  that  of  Santa  Clar: 
in  January,  1 777.     Serra  had  applied  to  Komc  tlinnigU  hi; 
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king,  and  naturally  the  price  of  provisions  followed  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  har\-est«  the  iK-riods  of  scarcity  or 
abundance.  It  was  alleged  agmnst  then)  that,  without 
permission  of  the  governor  and  in  defiance  of  law,  they 
retired  fron)  the  missions  and  returned  to  Mexico,  and  thus 
kept  up  a  constant  migration  to  and  fro.  Tliis  is  athnittctl, 
and  it  is  ckkimcd  that  full  liberty  in  the  change  of  the  mis- 
sionaries should  be  allowe<l  to  the  superiors,  as  they  «ilonc 
could  know  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
their  subjects.  l*^iult  w«xs  found  that  they  allowed  their 
neophytes  to  ride  too  much  and  too  far,  wherein  there  was 
danger  lest  they  shouUI  liecome  skillful  warriors.  Itut  there 
were  none  but  the  natives  to  serve  as  herdsmen,  .md  herding 
could  not  be  done  over  vast  nmges  except  on  horseback. 
The  fathers  had  their  countercharges  to  nicike  against 
the  governor  an<l  the  military  commanders  of  the  presidios. 
And  one  marvels,  as  he  reads  the  old  manuscript  accounts, 
that  a  handful  of  luiropcans  thrown  together  amid  savage 
tribes  far  from  home  could  Wciste  their  time  ami  enermes 
in  tiUiirrels  seemingly  insignificant.  Hut  they  ([uarrele*! 
n<»t  its  men  ami  neighbors,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Other- 
wise their  relations  were  most  ple.isant.  Governors  <li(l  not 
weary  of  testifying  to  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  missii>n- 
aries,  and  missionaries  were  not  slow  to  reci>gnize  that  their 
zeal  and  labors  would  have  small  chance  of  being  effective 
withmit  the  presence  and  the  protection  of  the  represent- 
Jitives  and  troops  of  Spain.  The  recriminations  may  he 
forgotten  and  forgiven  in  the  grand  result  of  their  concord. 
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roots,  and  nuts ;  not  being  hunters,  tliey  had  not  the  fear- 
lessness, bravery,  and  independence  that  arc  characteristic 
of  our  northern  Indians.  "Digyer  Indians"  is  the  name 
given  them  by  our  early  American  settlers.  La  I'erouse, 
who  visited  California  in  1785,  has  much  to  say  of  the 
state  of  the  missions  at  that  time.  He  narrates  in  his 
"  Voyage  aiitour  du  Monde  "  a  visit  to  the  mission  of  San 
Carlos.  "  After  crossing  a  little  plain  covered  with  herds 
of  cattle  .  .  .  we  ascen<icd  the  hills  and  heard  the  sound 
of  bells  announcing  our  coming.  \Vc  were  received  like 
lords  of  a  parish  visiting  their  estates  for  the  first  time. 
The  |)resident  of  the  mission,  clad  in  cope,  holy-water 
s]irinkkr  in  hand,  received  us  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
ilhnninated  as  on  the  grandest  festivals."  He  goes  on  to 
present  a  general  view  of  the  system,  of  the  ncojihytes  and 
1I1C  routine  of  their  daily  life,  of  the  material  civilization 
created  by  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  whom  he  praises 
ill  the  lii^Iiest  terms  fur  their  nmtives  and  their  complete 
(li>int crest cdness.  Yet  he  predicts  that  their  training  of 
Ihr  Iruli.-nis  is  iloimed  in  the  end  to  failure,  The  neo- 
phyte was  treated  liio  much  as  a  child,  tno  little  as  a  man, 
and  was  unt  being  prepared  for  self-support  and  independ- 
ent eNi-.tcnie.  'I'lie  duties  anil  obligations  of  material  life 
were  f'lr^^ntten  in  the  work  of  rai-^ing  him  to  the  privikges 
i<{  tile  spiritual,  supernatural,  and  cleniid  life.  The  cum- 
iininity  system,  which  ought  only  to  lica  temiinrary  schiK'l 
fur  individual  citizenship,  was  seemingly  accepted  as  a 
perpetiuil  in-titiiti'iti.  "  I  have  only  to  <lesire,"  he  con- 
ihules,  "a  little  innrc  philoso|)hy  of  the  missionaries, 
aiivtere,  ch;iritable,  religious,  whom  I  have  met  in  these 
mi'^-iintis." 

These  strictures  were  proved  true  by  the  event  which 
s'nin  fnllowed  the  culminating  period  of  the  Califomian 
missions.       During  the    first  quarter  of   the    nineteenth 
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essay.  For  two  centuries  throughout  Spanish  America 
contests  between  bishqu  and  missionaries  of  religious 
orders  had  been  frequent,  and  many  missions  had  been 
secularized ;  that  is  to  say,  taken  from  the  religious  and 
given  over  to  a  diocesan  body  of  priests,  against  the  will 
of  the  pioneer  misMionaricH. 

On  September  13,  1813,  the  Cortes  of  S|min  passed  a 
decree  that  all  missions  in  America  that  had  been  founded 
since  ten  years  should  at  once  be  given  up  to  the  bishops 
within  whose  jurisdiction  they  were,  without  excuse  or 
pretext  whatsoever,  in  accordance  with  the  laws.  Friars 
might  be  appointed,  if  necessary,  as  tem])orary  curates. 
Their  business,  however,  was  considered  to  be  to  move 
onward  for  the  conversion  and  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
new  worlds,  which  were  to  be  surrendered  in  turn  to  the 
regular  hierarchical  hosts  of  the  church  for  permanent 
occupation.  The  management  of  the  temporalities  was  to 
be  surrendered  by  them,  the  mission  lands  were  to  be 
partitioned  for  private  ownership  among  the  converted 
natives,  and  the  neophytes  were  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  town  councils  under  the  civil  representatives  of  S|>ain. 
This  decree  applied  to  California  as  well  as  to  all  Spanish 
America.  lUit  no  attempt  was  made,  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment,  to  execute  it  in  California.  At  any  rate,  the 
missions  in  the  province  were  not  ready  for  the  change. 
No  bishop  had  ever  visited  California,  or  given  a  thought 
to  gathering  a  body  of  diocesan  priests  to  replace  the  friars 
there. 

The  good  I*^ranciscans  were  safe,  therefore,  when,  in 
1818  and  i8iy,  they  informed  the  bi.shop  under  whose 
jurisdiction  their  territory  was,  the  Bishop  of  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa,  that  he  might  put  his  priests  in  charge  of  the 
southern  missions,  if  he  thought  the  times  ripe  for  the 
change.     The  bishop  did  not  find  the  times  ripe.     It  was 
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that  is  in  the  st^i^e  of  savagery  without  due  time  for  ab* 
sorption  is  to  commit  a  mistake.  The  preparation  of  the 
Indian  for  citizensliip  must  be  a  slow  woric.  the  work  of 
centuries.  I  think  tliat  time  will  show  that  no  more  suc- 
cessful plan  for  this  result  has  ever  been  de\ised  than  tliat 
of  the  Jesuits  in  PaniKuay  and  tiie  Franciscans  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  sccularizatfon,  because  too  sudden  and  preceded 
by  no  preparation  on  the  part  of  Uie  diocesan  or  the 
Franciscan  authorities,  was  disastrous  to  the  church  in 
California.  Uwinclle,  in  his  "Colonial  History/'  says: 
'*  The  secularization  laws,  whose  ostensible  purpose  was 
to  convert  the  missionary  establishments  into  Indian  pueb- 
los, the  mission  churches  into  parish  churches,  and  to 
clcv«ite  the  Christianized  Indians  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
were,  after  all,  executed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  re- 
sulted only  in  the  plunder  of  the  missions  and  their  com- 
plete ruin,  and  in  the  demoralization  and  dispersion  of  the 
Christianized  Indians.  There  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  government  of  Mexico  and  the  leading  men  of 
California  that  the  government  might  absorb  the  Pious 
I'^und,  while  its  representatives  in  California  should  appro- 
priate the  local  wealth  of  the  missions  by  the  rapid  and 
sure  process  of  administering  their  temporalities/* 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  lands  were  handed  over 
to  the  Indians,  only  to  be  neglected  and  to  revert  to  their 
wild,  uncultivated  condition.  The  cattle  were  divided 
among  them  and  the  administrators  for  their  own  perso- 
nal profit.  The  Catholic  Indian  population  in  1836  was 
30,000;  close  upon  a  million  of  live  stock  belonged  to 
them;  the  annual  crop  was  125.000  bushels  of  wheat; 
soap,  leather,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  salt,  and 
soda  were  largely  cultivated  and  exported;  a  million 
dollars  cash,  annually  flowing  into  the  province,  was  the 
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reward  of  industry  in  those  articles,  while  another  mil] 
came  from  other  sources.  Extensive  gardens,  orchai 
vineyards,  that  went  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  nati^ 
surrounded  the  missions.  Into  these  holy  retreats  w 
gathered  almost  all  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  south 
and  central  California,  Christianized  and  civilized,  and 
this  was  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  the  humble  sons  of 
Francis  during  sixty-five  years  of  missionary  existence. 
No  sooner  was  the  decree  of  secularization  recnacted 
the  Mexican  Congress  (1833)  and  put  into  force  by 
governor  of  California  (1834)  than  a  great  change  ca 
over  this  happy  scene.  Eight  years  later  the  Cath' 
Indians  had  dwindled  from  30,654  to  4450;  for  instai 
San  Rafael  could  count  but  20,  San  Francisco  Solano 
70,  yet  the  former  had  contained  1250  and  the  latter  13 
In  1842  there  were  only  60,000  cattle  in  the  missions,  j 
only  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised.  Wilkes,  in 
"Exploring  Expedition,"  says:   "The  country  was 
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of  the  civil  authority^  in  whose  care  thdr  temporalities  and 
lands  were  intrusted  for  distribution  to  the  Indians,  heaped 
indignities  on  the  friars  who  remained  Some  hardly  found 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  one,  Father  Sarria,  of  the  mission 
of  Soledad,  is  known  to  liave  died  of  star\'ation  in  1 838. 

Meanwhile  the  white  population,  mostly  Spanish,  was 
on  the  increase.  In  1790  it  was  990;  in  1800,  iSoo;  in 
1810,  2130;  in  1830,  4250;  in  1840,  5780.  In  order  to 
supply  these  people  with  the  ministrations  of  the  church, 
and  also,  no  doubt,  to  stay  the  total  extinction  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  Mexican  Congress  resolved  to  put  Lower  and 
Upper  California  in  charge  of  a  resident  bishop.  Had 
the  step  been  taken  earlier  the  missions  might  have  been 
saved ;  for  a  bishop  might  have  had  time  to  prepare  for 
the  change  from  the  religious  to  the  diocesan  clergy.  The 
remedy,  as  far  as  the  Indian  missions  were  concerned,  was 
applied  after  the  agony  had  set  in ;  that  is  to  say,  too  late. 
The  choice  fell  on  Don  Francisco  Garcia  Diego,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, who  had  been  professor  of  theology  in  his  convent 
in  Mexico  and  Commissary  Prefect  of  the  missions  of  Up- 
])er  California.  The  appointment  was  confirmed  in  1840 
by  Gregory  XVI.  Tlie  sum  of  $3000  was  given  him  for  an 
outfit,  and  an  annual  salary  of  $6000  was  promised.  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  arrived  in  De- 
cember, 1 84 1,  and  planned  to  build  a  residence,  a  seminary, 
and  a  cathedral.  But  the  funds  expected  from  the  gov- 
ernment were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  work  lingered  until 
his  death  ( 1 846).  That  same  year  the  United  States  flag 
was  run  up  in  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  by  Fremont 
and  Stockton,  and  two  years  later  ( 1 848)  California  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Our  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Spanish  church  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  at  an  end.     In  time  it 
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that  would  take  the  place  of  the  early  missio 
;  one  tjlorious  truth  stands  prominent :  the  Sj)n 
United  States  did  not  drive  the  natives  fron 
,  or  oi>press  them,  much  less  destroy  them, 
tions,  if  made  at  all,  must  fall  on  some  other  : 


Part  IL    The  French  Missions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FRANCE  IN  NORTH   AMERICA. 


The  missionaries  of  France  labored  ii\  our  Northern 
States  alon^;  the  line  that  divides  tiicm  from  Canada.  The 
Hasten!  missions  were  in  Maine,  the  central  missions  in 
northern  New  York,  the  Western  missions  on  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michi«;an,  and  Superior.  When  the  French 
had  discovered  and  descended  the  Mississippi,  they  estab- 
lished missions  along  the  river  as  far  south  as  its  mouth, 
and  called  the  region  Louisiana.  It  is  from  the  southern 
point  of  Lake  Michigan  that  their  posts  trended,  to  the 
south,  cutting  in  twain  the  Spanish  line  of  missions  from 
Florida  to  the  P«icific.  For  convenience*  sake  we  include 
Louisiana  in  the  Western  missions.  The  head  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi  are  the  western  boundary-line 
of  the  French  occup.ition. 

But  before  detailing  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of 
France  it  may  be  useful  to  sketch  briefly  the  westward 
march  of  her  explorers  and  traders,  in  order  to  map  out 
the  field  of  work.  When  the  Cabots  in  1497,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable  from  late  researches,  in  1494,  reached 
the  Western  land  that  they  mistook,  like  Columbus,  for 
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reality  the  bltnd  which,  at  a  very  early  date,  wu  called 
Cape  Breton  IsUnd.  "This  name,"  says  I^ftricman,  in 
■'  Pioneers  of  Fiance  in  the  New  World,"  "  found  on  the 
oldest  maps,  is  a  memorial  of  very  early  French  voy^res." 
Tlicre  is  a  tradition  that,  in  the  year  14S8.  Courin,  a 
nnvit'ator  of  Dieppe,  was  blown  by  winds  and  carried  by 
currents  from  Africa  westward  to  an  unknown  shore, 
wlierc  he  descried  the  mouth  trf  a  lai:ge  ri\-<:r.  For  this 
tradition  no  proof  exists  beyond  the  claim  of  a  French 
writer.  Tlie  procrf,  if  ever  there  was  any,  p«i«lied  prob- 
ably in  the  bombardment  of  Dieppe  (1694).  What  is 
more  certain  is  that  Norman,  Breton,  and  Basque  fisher- 
men frequented  at  a  very  early  date  the  banks  of  New* 
foiinillanil,  There  Is  reaHon  to  bGlic\'c  that  this  fishing 
existed  l>cfurc  the  voyage  of  Calwt.  Tlierc  is  evidence 
that  it  began  as  early  as  the  year  1 504.  Hver  after  this 
date,  not  only  French,  but  Enylisli,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese fishing-fiects  made  j'carly  resorts  to  tlie  banks.  In 
1506  one  Denis  of  ilonflcur  explored  tlic  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  two  years  later  Aubcrt  of  Dic]»i>c  followed  in 
his  tracks;  and  in  1518  l^mn  dc  lAry  made  nn  abortive 
attempt  at  settlement  on  Snblc  Island.  IIickc  were  pri- 
vate enterprises,  tindertaken  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  I'rcnch  crown. 

It  was  Fnincis  I.,  the  rival  of  the  Spanish  Charles  V., 
who  began  the  national  movement  for  a  share  in  the  trans* 
atlantic  world.  Among  the  corsairs  in  the  service  n[ 
Krancc  at  that  time  was  Giovanni  da  Vcrrazano,  a  Floren- 
tine, who  in  153,1  had  cn]>tnred  a  Spanish  galleon  on  its 
way  fmin  Mexico  to  Spain  with  a  freight  of  gold.  ICarly 
the  next  year  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  one  ship  and 
fifty  men,  touched  the  American  coast  near  Cape  Fear  in 
North  Carolina,  skirted  it  northward  a."*  far  as  latitude  50°, 
noticing  the  Chesapeake  and  the  I  ludson,  and  landed  on  the 
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a  name  that  passed  to  the  river  in  1535— he  sailed  beyond 
the  site  of  Quebec,  called  by  the  Indians  Stadacone,  and 
ascended  to  a  great  Indian  villi4j[e»  Hochelaga,  back  of 
which  rose  a  majestic  mound  that  Carticr  named  Mount 
Royal,  lie  had  christened  Montreal  A  rigorous  cli- 
mate, a  savage  peoplcp  a  soil  barren  of  gold  and  grain,  rich 
only  in  fish  and  fur,  were  the  sole  allurements  to  this  new 
land. 

Yet  there  was  found  a  nobleman,  Sieur  de  Rober\'al, 
anxious  to  colonize  it.  lie  chose  Cartier  as  his  captain- 
general.  ''  We  have  resolved/'  says  the  king  in  the  grant 
to  l)e  Kober\-aI,  "  to  send  him  [Carticr]  again  to  the  lands 
of  Canada  and  1  lochelaga,  which  form  the  extremity  of 
Asia  toward  the  west."  The  object  of  the  enterprise, 
acconling  to  the  royal  commission,  was  discovery,  settle- 
ment, and  the  conversion  of  In(li«ins.  In  May,  1541,  Car- 
tier  for  the  tliird  time  started  fur  New  France ;  Robcrval 
Wtxs  to  follow  with  additional  ships.  Again  he  ascended 
to  1  lochelaga,  and  beyond  to  the  rapids  above  that  pLice. 
Ihit  as  Roberval  was  not  apfifcaring,  Cartier  started  for 
home  April,  1543,  and  thus  France's  first  attempt  to  plant 
a  colony  in  the  New  \Vc»rid  failed. 

We  omit,  as  not  belonging  to  the  matter  in  lumd,  the 
French  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  coast  of  Morida;  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  chapter  how  they  were  foiled  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  w«ns  fully  si.xty  years  after  Cartier's  final  return  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  when  the  wars  of  religion  had  been  brou;^lit 
to  an  end  in  France  by  Henry  IV.,  that  France  succeeded 
in  planting  a  colony  on  the  .shores  of  the  New  World. 
Happily  she  found  a  fit  agent  in  one  who  was  a  soldier,  a 
navigator,  a  courtier,  a  scientist,  an  enthusiastic  Catholic, 
a  kni<(ht  as  hi^h-minded  and  brave  as  liayard  or  Dugues- 
clin — Samuel   de  Chaniplain.     I  lis  first   voyage   to   the 
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Northwest  (1613)  was  made  in  the  service  of  De  Chastes 
who  had  received  from  the  king  a  patent  to  colonize  Ncv 
France.  This  voyage  was  meant  to  be  one  of  exploratioi 
merely,  and  extended  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  thi 
rapids  above  Ilochelaga. 

On  his  return  (1604)  Champlain  found  his  employe 
dead,  and  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sicur  du  Monts,  invested  witl 
the  right  and  monopoly  of  the  colonization  scheme.  Th< 
patent  conceded  to  this  nobleman  comprised  the  country 
from  Montreal  to  Philadelphia,  and  named  it  Acadia,  i 
name  that  was  restricted  afterward  to  Nova  Scotia.  I 
was  on  the  Way  of  Fundy,  first  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
John  River,  on  an  island  now  within  the  jurisdiction  o 
Maine,  and  afterward  on  the  opposite  coast,  at  I'ort  Koya 
(now  Annapolis),  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  Sieur  de  Mont 
planted  his  colony  (1604).  It  was  short-lived,  for  it  brok< 
up  in  1607.  During  its  existence  Champlain,  who  was  i 
member  of  it  as  royal  geographer,  surveyed  our  northen 
coasts  as  far  south  as  lioston  Harbor  with  most  minut< 
accuracy.  In  1610  Jean  de  Hiencour,  Sieur  de  Pourlrin 
court,  renewed  the  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Nov; 
Scotia,  and  with  some  success,  as  we  shall  see. 

Hut  the  great  French  colony  that  created  a  New  Franc 
in  America  was  to  be  on  the  great  river,  the  main  arter 
and  the  highway  of  the  North  American  continent — tlv 
St.  I-awrence;  and  it  was  Champlain  who  laiil  the  founda 
tions  of  the  colony  on  the  rocky  eminence  of  Quebec  ii 
the  year  1608.  During  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  popu 
lation  of  the  new  city  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  person> 
It  was  a  mere  trading-post,  with  a  governor  and  som 
soldiers,  maintained  under  a  royal  patent  by  a  compan; 
of  French  merchants  who  held  the  mono|)oly  of  the  fur 
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to  8ay»  in  1614— four  Recollects  (a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
can order)  came  out  to  New  France  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  thie  settlers  and  convert  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

I**rom  the  very  beginning  the  chief  feature  of  the  French 
colonics  is  prominent :  the  triple  alliance  of  the  soldier,  tlie 
trader*  and  the  priest  It  was  on  trade^  not  on  agriculture, 
that  French  colonization  was  based ;  therein  you  will  find 
the  secret  of  its  expansion  when  undisturbed,  of  its  weak- 
ness when  attacked.  In  1625  came  to  Quebec  the  first 
band  of  the  Jesuits,  whom,  it  apiK^ars,  the  Recollects  had 
called  to  their  aid.  In  1628  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Knglish,  but  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1632. 
With  the  restoraticm  the  Jesuits  alone  returned,  and  thence- 
forth made  Quebec  the  center  of  their  work  in  North 
America.  Tcii  years  Inter  (1644)  Montreal  was  founded 
by  Maisonneuvc;  with  him  came  the  Suipitians,  who  made 
Montreal  their  hetidiiuarlers.  These  t\\*o  cities  and  these 
two  religious  onlers  were  the  sources  whence  flowed  into 
Canada  and  overflowed  into  our  northern  territory  the 
stream  of  Catholic  truth  and  life.  The  tracing  of  this 
overflow  constitutes  the  history  of  the  I'rench  missions  in 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  two  main  routes  by  which  the  Catholic  activity  of 
Montreal  ;uul  Quebec  penetrated  into  the  territorj'  of  llie 
present  United  States  arc  plain  on  our  map.  Tlie  first 
was  threaded  by  Champlain  himself.  He  ascended  the 
St.  l*;iwrence  th  the  Ottawa,  up  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Ni|)issin^,  thence  by  a  portaj^c  an<l  French  River  into 
Lake  Huron,  whence  the  way  was  clear  and  easy  to  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  southern  end  of 
I-^ke  Michij^an ;  not  far  from  both  these  points  were  the 
sources  of  streams  that  flowed  into  the  Mississippi.     Had 
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he  not  feared  to  encounter  on  his  way  the  terrible  Iro- 
quois, he  might  have  reached  the  West  by  another  route, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  Detroit,  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  Hut  this  latter  highway 
was  practicable  unly  after  I-rontenac  had  beaten  the  Iro- 
quois and  1^1  S.'itte  liad  lucatcd  hi^  continuous  line  of  posts 
from  the  St.  I,:iwri.nce  m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus  did 
the  French  belt  tlie  interior  of  North  America  from 
Quebec  to  New  Orleans  with  their  forts,  trading- posts,  and 
missions,  and  outranked  the  Enf^Ush  colonics  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  To  the  student  of  gcui^raphy  and  history  it 
will  ever  be  an  unfailing  wonder  how  that  line,  broad  and 
solid,  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lakes,  the  Mississippi, 
reaching  eastward  to  the  head-waters  of  all  the  confluents 
of  the  great  river,  w.is  ever  broken,  .ind  how  France  sur- 
rendered so  easily  her  American  empire  to  the  power  that 
snatched  from  lier  lier  Indian  empire. 

It  took  years  to  form  and  complete  that  line.  Ex- 
olorers,  as  adventurous  and  as  lion-hearted  as  ever  was 
Cortcz  or  I'izarro  or  De  Soto  or  CoroiKido  or  Onatc,  con- 
tributed each  a  link  during  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
from  the  day  when  Cham])lain  pushed  his  canoe  into  the 
Ottawa  (1613)  to  the  day  when  heroic  I.a  Salle  was  robbed 
of  life  in  the  swamp-i  of  Texas  (I'^S;).  It  willsulFice  here 
to  name  them:  Nicollet  (i'>.^4).  who  paddled  into  Sault 
Sle.  Marie.  Mackinaw,  Green  Hay.  down  the  I'ox  Kivcr, 
and  perhap'i  the  \Vi';ci)nsin,  on  the  way  to  the  Missi-i'-i])]ii ; 
IJes  Gro^eillers  and  Radi■;^,on,  who  in  165.^  can.icd  alon- 
the  southern  shore  of  L^tke  Siijierior  anti  visite<I  trihe<  "w 
the  Hlack.  Chip].t«a,  and  St,  Croix  rivers:  Joliet,  with  hi-^ 
no  less  adventurous  ccmipanion  Mar(]uclle,  \\\w  in  fi;! 
entered  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  Green  ]!ay,  the  l'"n\, 
an<i  the  Wisconsin,  and   fioaled  down   to  the  Arkansas: 


„  all,  «'"■  '^'':„„«  i"\"    '" 
he  c»V=  °,    -tic-  a»l '"'■', 

ill  (n)ii'  .  1     r...ii    Ivi*  ■-' ' 

'""     luiiiw  "'"'."  .:.,i,iai..c"":^ 
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sionaries.     To  these,  so  far  as  the  United  St 
eel,  we  now  turn  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  MISSIONS  IN  MAINE. 

Tub  earliest  religious  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
was  founded  in  1604,  Ste.  Croix,  on  an  island  now  known 
as  Douchet  Island ;  it  is  a  few  miles  within  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Cruix  Kivcr.  which  ctniitics  into  I'asKamatjtKHtdy 
Hay.  In  the  latter  imrt  of  the  last  ccnturj-,  when  the  com- 
missioners of  Great  Itrilain  and  the  United  States  were 
endeavoring  to  define  the  St.  Cmix  Kivcr,  which  by  treaty 
had  been  fixctl  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  American 
Kcpublic,  this  island  jilayed  an  important  part.  The  dis- 
covery in  t797  of  the  foundation  stones  of  Ue  Munts'a 
hotiiies  on  Doueliet  Island,  with  larj^c  trees  urciwiu^i  above 
them,  did  away  with  all  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  colony 
of  Ste.  Croix,  In  a  survey  of  179H  the  isl.uid  is  called 
Done  Island,  and  it  has  been  called  Mimelinies,  because  of 
its  position,  Neutml  Ishuul. 

To  I'ierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monis,  was  ({ranted  a 
patent  by  the  kin^  of  I'rance  (1O04)  to  ci>]finize  I.a  Cadie 
or  L'Acadic,  a  region  defined  as  exlendinj;  from  the 
fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  decree  of  latitude,  that  is,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Montreal  ami  beyond.  The  foundation  of 
the  enterprise  was  the  nionopnly  of  the  fnr-traile,  all 
former  grants  bein^;  annulled  in  its  favor.  Thnuyli  a  Cal- 
vinist,  IJe  Moiits  bound  himself  t<i  have  the  natives  in- 
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took  with  him  two  Catholic  prictfts ;  the  imme  of  one  only 
has  come  down  to  us-^Nicholos  Aubrey.  Champlain^  who 
was  attached  to  the  expedition  as  royal  geographer,  has 
left  a  sketch  of  the  settletnent»  showing  a  chajx^l,  cemetery, 
nnci  priest's  house.  It  is  rccordcil  that  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Aubrey  did  no  more  than  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  Catli«»lic  c«)lonists,  thougli  no  doubt  lie  must  liave  come 
in  contact  with  tiie  surnnuuling  Indians,  and  must  have 
tried  to  instill  in  their  minds  some  truths  of  the  gospel. 
After  one  year  De  Monts,  dissatisfied  with  the  location, 
packed  up  the  belongings  of  the  little  colony,  eighty  per- 
sons all  told,  and  sailed  cicross  the  Kay  of  Fundy  to  a  spot 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rxsin,  op|)osite  Goat  Island,  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anna]M)lis.  The  new 
settlement  took  the  name  «>f  Port  Royal ;  the  location  is 
out  of  the  United  States,  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  short- 
lived, for  early  in  1607  Dc  Monts's  gr.int  was  rescinded: 
money  spent  freely  at  court  by  his  rivals  had  broken  down 
the  monopoly  in  the  fur-trade  on  which  the  grant  was 
based  and  which  gave  it  all  its  value.  The  Port  Royal 
colonists,  on  hearing  the  news,  sailed  f<^r  France,  and  ar- 
rived in  St,  Malo  October,  1607,  Thus  ended  the  first 
I'Vcnch  attempt  to  settle  in  the  New  World. 

Among  the  colonists  was  Jean  de  Hienconr,  Sieur  de 
Poiirlrincourt.  •  To  him  De  Monts  had  sublet  Port  Royal 
uiuler  his  grant.  The  subletting,  of  course,  lost  all  value 
with  the  loss  of  the  main  grant  to  Dc  Monts.  Hut  Pour- 
Irincourt,  undaunted,  resolved  to  make  Acadia  a  New 
I'rance;  and  ;is  soon  as  he  landed  in  I'rance  obtained  from 
the  king  a  confirmalicm  of  the  rights  formerly  held  by  him 
from  De  Monts.  The  king,  however,  insisted  as  a  condition 
siuvijim  HON  that  the  grantee  should  t.ike  out  Jesuits  with 
him  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Peter  l^iard  was  called 
for  this  purpose  from  a  professor's  chair  in  Lyons.     Pour- 
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Krahmnns  of  India,  had  carried  the  cross  into  Abyssinia, 
pri.ached  in  Brazil,  shed  their  blotxl  in  Florida,  created  a 
Christian  republic  in  I'.irafjiiay ;  and  now  these  heroes  of 
the  cross  were  about  to  renew  amonjj  the  tribes  of  North 
America  the  marvelous  de«ds  with  which  they  had  filled 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Wa.s  ever  seen  on  earth  so  glorious 
a  hiuiil  'if  men  ns  those  early  Jesuits  in  the  first  fervor  of 
Ihrir  fniiiKlation? 

While  the  iiewcurners  proceeded  to  make  themselves  at 
home,  ami  Hiard  aitaekcd  the  dilliciilties  of  the  I^Iicniac 
lan^,'iiai;f  as  best  he  could,  I'ourlrincourt  the  elder  returned 
to  hVancu  to  look  after  his  affairs,  leaving  the  colony  in 
coninia)id  of  his  son.  On  his  arrival  in  I'raiiee  he  sold  to 
Madame  de  Gucrclieville — for  he  was  sorely  in  neci!  of 
fuiid-i  In  continue  his  enterprise — a  further  inlercst  in  his 
undertakiiiijof  one  thousand  livres,  an<i  obtained  from  I)e 
Mouis  a  quitclaim  to  all  his  ri_L,dils  in  Acadia,  aiid  from 
Lriuis  XUI.  a  new  ^rant  of  all  the  territory  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  I'lcrida.  The  ne.\t  vessel  to  arrive  in  the 
l!av  c.f  l-iindy  had  on  hmm!.  as  ri^prescnl.-UiVf  o!  Tvladai 
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vessel  left  France  March  12,  161 3,  reached  Port  Royal 
safely^  picked  up  the  two  Jesuits,  Biard  and  Masse,  glad 
to  escape  from  the  insults  and  indignities  of  young  Pour- 
trincourt,  and  bore  away  to  the  southwest  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot.  They  ran  into  a  large  harbor  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  landed,  planted  a 
cross,  celebrated  mass,  and  called  the  island  St.  Sauvcur. 
The  commander,  instead  of  fortifying  his  position  and  set- 
ting his  guns  in  place,  put  his  men  to  planting  crops.  It 
was  a  mistake  dearly  paid  for.  After  a  few  days  a  sail 
hove  in  sight,  and  bore  down  upon  the  ''  Jonas  "  riding  at 
anchor;  only  a  handful  of  men  were  aboard,  among  them 
Du  Thet.  As  soon  as  the  Frenchmen  became  aware  that 
the  stranger  was  an  Englishman,  a  few  ineffectual  shots 
were  fired,  to  which  reply  was  duly  made ;  most  of  the 
men  on  the  "  Jonas  "  were  wounded ;  the  l.iy  brother  was 
killed  outright.  Then  the  English  landed  a  force,  and,  find- 
ing the  settlement  empty,  had  no  trouble  in  capturing  it. 

The  visitors  were  from  Virginia,  led  by  Samuel  Argall, 
who,  sailing  north  to  fish  off  the  coasts  of  Maine,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  carried  a  commission  from  Sir 
Thom«is  Dale,  governor  of  Virginia,  to  expel  all  French- 
men found  within  the  bounds  of  ICnglish  territory.  Hero 
he  found  them.  While  La  Saussaye  Wtis  absent  from  his 
hut,  the  high-minded  Argall  opened  the  French  com- 
mander's  trunk  and  stole  his  papers.  When  La  Saussaye 
made  his  appearance,  the  Englishman  coolly  asked  to  see 
the  commission  authorizing  him  to  set  up  an  establishment 
on  English  soil,  and  fumed  and  raged  when  La  Saussaye 
could  not  produce  it.  Fifteen  of  the  French,  including  La 
Saussaye  and  Father  Masse,  were  cast  adrift  in  an  open 
boat,  and  were  fortunately  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
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to  Newport  News,  In  the  "  Chempeake,"  the  wat  of  Gov- 
ernor \Me.  To  M%*e  his  Frendi  captives  from  the  gallowH, 
Ar^aH  had  to  reveal  \\U  low  trick  ami  nhow  the  conimiit- 
trion  of  the  Frcncli  kin^;.  The  two  countriuH  were  at  pt'iicc, 
ami  Dale  did  not  ilaru  han^;  ■■"rench  »ubj(«ts  bearini;  r^u- 
lar  pnpers  for  their  cukinization. 

Moreover,  ir  England  made  claims  to  North  America  in 
virtue  of  the  dincovery  of  Cabot,  Fmnce  made  clnimn  li> 
the  name  in  xirtuc  of  the  dittcuveriot  of  \*emuano  and 
otlient  before  hint.  It  certainly  was  not  for  the  governor 
t^  Virgti^ia  to  ^olve  the 'dispute.  James  I.,  it  is  true,  by 
patents  of  t6o6,  had  gnmtcdall  North  America  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  decree  to  tivo  comi»aiiie», 
that  of  London  and  that  of  llymouth.  To  the  fonncr  was 
assigned  Virginia,  to  the  latter  Maine  and  Acadiiu  Hut 
it  was  not  for  the  governor  of  Vii^inia  to  assert  ICnglaiid's 
right  outside  his  own  jurisdiction.  And,  at  .uiy  rate,  the 
kings  of  France  had  issued  iiatcnts  earlier  than  t()06  cov- 
ering the  same  territory.  If  we  are  to  go  by  patents, 
France  was  in  posses-sion.  If  we  are  to  go  by  discoveries, 
the  question  was  doubtful. 

Nevertheless,  while  sjxiring  the  lives  of  the  Frenchmen, 
the  governor  onlered  Argall  to  go  back  aii<l  ulteHy  de- 
stroy the  Mount  Desert  and  I'ort  Royal  settlcnK-iits.  The 
captain,  witli  his  own  vessel  ami  the  captured  "  Jinias,"  on 
which  were  the  Jesuits,  set  off  to  do  the  govenmr's  bi«l- 
ding.  Port  Royal  was  burned  and  the  settlers  left  without 
a  roof.  On  the  way  back  a  terrible  western  gale  struck 
the  "Jonas,"  drove  her  to  the  Azores, jind  thence  she 
sailed  into  Pembroke,  Wales.  The  two  Jesuits  nia<le  their 
way  to  France  (1615).  The  French  court  complained  t-i 
England  of  the  outrage,  but  in  the  troubled  state  of  Rum- 
pcan  politics  the  matter  was  dropjied.  Thus  were  crushe<l 
by  a  lawless  and  unjustifiable  violence  the  beginnings  of  the 
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the  work  of  converting  the  tribes.  Hiough  Port  Royal  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  their  central  mission^  they  had  stations  in 
Maine  on  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec  The  station 
on  the  Penobscot  went  by  the  name  of  Pcntagoet.  as  did 
tiic  river;  Pentagoet  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Castine.  In  1863  a  copperplate  was  found  there  bearing 
this  inscription :  "  1648,  8,  Jan:  l\  Ixo.  Parisin,  Capxx: 
Miss  fosiii  hoc  fund tm  in  llrucm  Nnc  DfUfC  Saactuc  Sfci'^ 
(**  On  the  8th  of  June,  1648,  I,  Friar  Leo»  of  Paris,  Capu- 
chin missionary,  laid  this  comer-stone  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Holy  Hope").  That  tlicy  had  a  residence,  or 
hospice,  somewhere  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  is 
ascertained  from  the  account  given  in  the  "  Relations  des 
Jesuites  "  of  a  visit  made  to  them  in  that  locality  by  Father 
Dniillcttes,  of  whom  wc  arc  to  .s])cak  presently. 

In  Maine  at  that  time  dwelt  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
family  of  Indians.  It  went  by  the  general  name  of  Abc- 
nakis,  and  contained  many  tribes ;  one  has  left  its  name  to 
the  Penobscot,  another  to  the  Androscoggin ;  at  Norridgc- 
wock  they  had  a  fixed  habitation  and  cultivated  the  sur- 
rounding fields  between  the  sciisons  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  Iro(iuois  were  the  enemies  of  this  tribe,  as  of  the 
whole  Algon(iuin  race.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Abenakis  felt  friendly  to  the  l^rench  and  always  sought 
to  he  under  the  protection  of  the  powers  in  Canada.  They 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  I'rench  when,  in  161 2, 
Father  Biard  visited  them  on  the  Kennebec  during  an 
excursion  down  the  coast  from  Port  Roval.  Later,  when 
the  French  had  settled  permanently  in  Ouebec  and  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Abenakis  from  Norriilgewock  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  mission  of  Sillery.  Some  of  the  visitors 
were  converted  and  baptized,  returned  to  their  homes  to 
become  missiouiiries  themselves,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
interesting  their  tribesmen  that  a  formal  deputation  was 
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ttciit  ill  1646  to  the  governor  of  Quebec  and  llie  SMjicrior 
of  the  Jesuits,  to  aiik  that  one  of  the  fathers  be  allowed  to 
Kstde  ainony  them. 

"  A  people  renowned  for  their  bravery,"  says  Charle- 
voix, "  so  situated  between  the  English  and  ourselves  that 
they  miyht  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  tlie  future  in  case  of  it 
rupture  with  \ew  England,  was  an  acquisition  that  shoukl 
not  be  neylected,"  The  deputation  was  well  received,  and 
ill  Angnsl,  164(5,  I'ailicr  Druillettcs,  one  of  llie  Jesuits  of 
Quebec,  reUinie<l  with  them  to  Norridgew(M;k.  'I'liey  built 
for  him  a  rude  chapel,  and  he  remained  with  them  some 
ten  months  or  a  year,  learning  their  language,  nursing  ami 
bapti;:ing  their  sick,  giving  such  instructions  as  his  imiwr- 
fcct  knowledge  of  their  dialect  allowed,  and  winning  their 
respect  and  love  (lc-|iile  the  opposiiimi  nf  ilie  nu'ilidne- 
mcn.  the  irreconcilable  anlanonists  of  llie  Catholic  ini-xiini- 
ar\-  among  the  tribes  of  ilic  Norlli  as  well  as  of  llie  Sntilh. 
Three  things  he  demanded  of  ihcm  as  previous  comliiions 
to  athnitlancc  iiilo  the  church:  total  abstinence  from  the 
fire-water  of  their  iiluropc-an  nciglibors;  cL'ss;nion  nf  war 
between  tribes ;  renunciation  of  their  manitcus  and  super- 
stitions rites.  He  was  in  no  hurry  tt>  give  bapti^n),  unless 
in  danger  of  death;  fur  a  long  novili;ite  and  calechising 
were  jiroved  by  experience  lo  be  be^t.  if  not  essential 
The  greater  nnniber  of  the  tribe  were  catcilniniens  and 
attended  faithfully  the  daily  religious  e.\erciscs  of  the 
mission. 

During  his  stay  he  went  down  the  river  Kennebec  twice. 
the  first  time  as  far  as  Augusta,  and  the  second  as  far  as 
the  ocean.  The  purpo-e  of  the  first  voyage  was  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  an  Ijiglisli  trader,  Winslow,  agent  fnr  a 
mcrcbaiit  of  Hoston.  Edward  Gibbons,  a  ])er'^i)iia|^c  of  noli-, 
a  magistrate  of  the  commonweullli.  and  a  major-general 
Winslow,  who  found  his  own  advantage,  no  doubl.  in  the 
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civiliziny  work  of  Dniillcttcs  among  t!ic  Indtrtn^  ivilh 
whom  the  trading  was  carried  on,  liad  jtist  returned  from 
I'iynioulh  at  the  time  of  the  missionary's  visit.  This  col- 
.>n)-.  as  well  as  Canada  and  France,  claimed  jurisdiction 
iivlt  the  part  of  Maine  lying  below  the  Penobscot.  Wins- 
'.•'\\  had  ,-|iolccn  well  of  the  missionary,  and  bronght  back 
friiiii  thu  I'lynioiith  authorities  a  permission  for  IJruillcttes 
ici  liiiild  a  le^iiience.  import  a  few  I'Venchmen  as  com|>an< 
inns,  and  pursue  his  wnrk  without  fear  of  interruption.  It 
wniilil  seem  that  the  Jesuit,  conscious  he  had  come  into 
dib,il;il)le  •.errltiiry.  was  well  cmtent  to  have  this  security 
fri.in  the  cnunter-claimant.  The  purjHise  of  the  second 
\..y;tiie  was  t"  acquaint  himself  with  the  coast,  where  lie 
fniiiid  seven  or  eii^ht  Muglish  trading-pnsts,  and  to  visit 
ihi.'  C.ipLu'iiius  <in  the  t'emihscoi,  who  received  liim  with 
the  kindue.-s  <hie  to  a  hrolher  rdit^inus.  Karly  in  the 
Miinuier  ci(  i'i4;  he  relurmd  to  (Juehec  tn  report  to  liis 
Mil>erinrs  and  -el  recllli^^  for  the  inisM.ui. 

A  btiidy  of  the  f;e"-niphy  of  Mair.e  uill  -ive  the  reason 
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It  was  three  years  before  Druillettes  returned.  Prub* 
ably  the  Jesuits  of  Canada  were  short  of  subjects,  and  ohier 
missions  claimed  their  attention.  Another  probable  reason 
may  be  deduced  from  an  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Capu- 
chins of  the  Penobscot  had  mildly  protested  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  Jesuits  into  their  tcrritor>'.  But  .shortly 
after,  owing  to  political  dissensions  and  troubles  among 
the  colonists  of  the  Penobscot  that  threatened  the  closing 
up  of  their  missions,  the  Capuchins  reconsidered  the  step 
and  begged  the  Jesuits  to  resume  charge  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Kennebec.  In  the  autumn  of  1650  Druillettes  again 
descended  the  river  and  arrived  at  Norridgewock,  to  the 
joy  of  the  Indians.  This  time  he  came  not  only  as  a  mis- 
sionary, but  also  as  a  politic«iI  envoy  charged  with  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  hacl 
asked  for  reciprocity  of  trade  with  Canada.  The  authori- 
ties at  Quebec  were  willing  on  one  condition — an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  against  the  Iroquois.  Since  the 
English  commonwealth  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Ken- 
nebec Indians,  it  was  its  plain  duty  to  protect  them  against 
their  sleepless  foes.  Druillettes  was  an  envoy  of  Ont-bcc 
and  of  the  Abenaki  n«ition  to  negotiate  the  treaty.  While 
his  friend  Winslow  forwarded  to  Hoston  notice  of  the  mis- 
sionary's embassy,  the  work  of  instructing  and  converting 
went  on  at  Norridgewock. 

In  November  he  started  for  the  Puritan  stronghold, 
whose  chief  object  in  colonizing  was  "  to  raise  a  bulwark 
against  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  which  the  Jesuits  labor 
to  rear  up  in  all  places  of  the  world  ** — the  Puritan  strong- 
hold that  just  three  years  before  had  enjicted  **  that  Jesuits 
entering  the  colony  should  be  expelled,  and  if  they  re- 
turned, hanged."     Kut  the  Puritans  chose  to  see  in  him 
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snd  ffcled  everywhere,  Edward  Gibbons  gave  him  hoB])i- 
tality  and  a  room  wherein  to  say  mass;  Governor  Dudley 
had  him  as  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  j-raced  by  the 
magistrates;  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  also  enter- 
tained him  at  dinner,  and,  as  it  was  Friday,  provided  fish 
for  him;  ICliot  lodyed  him  for  a  nijjht  at  Roxbiiry  and 
showctl  Iiini  liis  Indian  pniJils;  l-jidicott,  at  Salem,  syni|>a- 
thiiit.-d  with  the  purpose  of  his  embassy,  and  advanced  him 
money  for  his  rutiirn  voyajje;  and  Druillettes  himself,  we 
fancy,  kept  his  eyes  c/pea  and  compared  the  young,  bus- 
tling, freedom-tovintf  colonies  with  the  feudal  colony  on  the 
St.  I^wrence.  He  returned  to  Quebec  in  June  without 
any  definite  answer,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  object  of 
Ilia  mission  would  meet  with  succesit  in  the  near  future. 

Tlic  governor  of  Quebec  and  his  council  heiinl  his 
report  and  sent  him  IkicIc  Id  meet  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Four  Colonics  assembled  in  New  Haven  (1651).  The 
Catholic  priest  pleaded  before  the  assembly — a  strange 
meeting  indeed — for  a  brotherhood  of  tlie  Iuiro{)can  nations 
selllcd  on  American  soil,  and  for  combhicd  action  against 
the  heathen  power  of  the  Iroqitois.  It  was  in  vain.  Tlie 
biiit  of  free  trade  failed  to  bring  the  Puritans  to  sacrifice 
their  strongest  bulwark  against  French  jK)wer.  Dniillettes 
went  back  lo  Canada  to  rc|H>rl  his  failure,  nor  did  he  ever 
again  revisit  Ins  Imlian  flock  on  the  Kennebec. 

For  thirty-six  years — that  is  to  say.  from  1652,  date  of 
Druillettes'  last  visit  to  the  Kennebec,  until  i688->tlie 
mission  work  of  Maine  was  interrupted,  or  rather  no  mis- 
sioi)ar\-  resided  among  the  Abenakis.  However,  frc<)uent 
visits  of  the  Indians  to  missions  on  the  St.  I^iwrence  kept 
them  in  constant  contact  with  the  French  and  the  Jesuits. 
A  certain  number  of  the  Abenakis.  in  order  to  be  nmlcr 
French  protection  and  near  their  Christian  teachers,  emi- 
grated to  Sillery  and  fixed  their  residence  in  that  mission. 
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dans  wilh  greater  liatrcd  for  the  l- rcnch  missionaries,  whom 
they  held  responsible,  though  witliout  ground,  for  the 
fierceness  with  which  Canadians  and  Indians  waged  war 
on  the  defenseless  colonists,  respecting  neither  age  nor 
sex.  To  tile  snnie  source  may  be  attributed  that  contempt 
for  the  Indian,  that  dogged  determination  to  exterminate 
the  race,  that  have  characterized  the  I*nritan  and  placed 
liini  in  such  tincnvialilo  contrast  to  the  New  Yorker, 
Dutch  and  ICitglish,  the  Veimsylvnnian,  the  Marytander, 
and  the  Southern  colonists. 

This  terrible  war  was  ended  (1713)  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  no  less  important  for  America  than  it 
was  momentous  for  Europe.  It  gave  to  Kngland  large 
concessions  of  territory  hitherto  considered  as  French,  and 
in  so  far  was  the  entering  wedge  that  split  and  shattered 
the.American  empire  of  France.  England  obtained  the 
entire  possession  of  Hudson's  Day,  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  "  according  to  its  ancient 
l)oundaries " ;  and  France  acknowledged  that  the  Fi\'e 
Nations  were  subject  to  the  protectorate  of  Great  llritain. 
Tliis  latter  Conccs.sion  was  big  with  important  conclusions, 
which  were  drawn  and  made  ]>ractical  at  a  later  date. 
The  cession  of  Acadia  "according  to  its  ancient  bound- 
aries" raised  immediately  the  question.  Which  are  the 
ancient  boundaries?  The  St.  Croix,  said  the  French,  and 
therefore  the  territory  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  St. 
Croix  was  not  ceded ;  in  other  words,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
did  not  give  Maine  to  the  Ilritish  crown.  The  Kennebec, 
said  the  English,  and  therefore  not  only  the  territory  now 
c.illed  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Krunswick,  but  al.so  what  is 
now  known  as  Maine,  was  ceiled  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
to  England;  and  therefore  not  only  the  Five  Nations,  but 
the  Abenaki  tribes  also,  were  English  subjects. 

To  solve  this  and   other  disputed  questions,  commi.s- 
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sioneis  were  appointed  by  both  countries  who  held  many 
meetings ;  but  no  solution  was  found  until  the  war  of  1 744, 
While  France  and  England  were  fighting  over  maps  and 
charts  and  relations  of  early  voyagers,  to  decide  which  was 
in  possession  of  Maine,  the  Abenakis  themselves  came  for- 
ward with  the  assertion  that  they  alone  were  the  rightful 
owners  of  their  land,  and  backed  their  claim  by  a  war  of 
their  own  making  against  the  English  encroachers  on  their 
domain.  That  they  were  sustained  in  this  struggle  by  the 
government  of  Canada  cannot  be  denied  when  one  studies 
the  original  documents  of  I'aris,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. That  the  Jesuits  instigated  the  war;  that  they 
sacrificed  to  their  national  sympathies  and  the  political 
interests  of  France  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  the  spiritual 
interests  of  tlieir  flock ;  and  th>it  they  used  their  power  over 
their  neophytes  only  to  drive  back  the  English  colonists 
and  hold  the  Abenaki  country  as  a  biifTcr  between  the 
Protestant  colonics  and  Catholic  Canada,  cannot  be  proved 
by  any  original  authorities  worthy  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  grave  and  impartial  critic. 

The  missionary  on  the  Kennebec  at  this  time  was  one 
who  in  life  attracted  the  hatred  of  the  linglish  colonists, 
for  whom  France  and  Catholicity  were  one  and  equally 
inimical  to  their  interests;  who  in  death  is  siiW  the  target 
o(  historical  hates  hardly  less  fierce.  Scbasticn  Rale,  bi>ni 
in  Franche-Comtc,  France,  in  1657,  came  to  the  American 
missions  in  1689,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  among  the  Abenaki  immigrants  in  Cana<la 
and  on  the  Illinois  beyond  Lake  Micliit^an,  lie  was  sent  to 
the  Abenakis  of  tlie  Kennebec,  where  he  was  pursuing  mis- 
sionarj'  work  when  Queen  Anne's  War  broke  out.  Near 
the  ])resent  village  of  Norridgcwuck,  at  a  point  known  then 
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centuiy.  We  have  from  himself^  in  letters  to  his  brother 
and  his  nephe\v»  a  detailed  description  of  hia  life»  than 
which  nothing  more  apostolic  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  He  was  familiar  with  sevjeral  Indian  Ian- 
^uages  of  the  Algonquin  family^  ancf  knew  Abenaki  so 
thoroughly  that  he  wrote  a  very,  complete  dictionary  of  it, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Harx'ard  and 
was  published  in  1833. 

During  the  war  the  villages  on  the  Penobscot  were 
raided  by  Major  Church,  and  those  on  the  Kennebec  by 
Major  Hilton  (1704-05).  Not  only  were  the  habitations 
destroyed,  but  the  church  of  Father  Rale  was  burned  and. 
its  sacred  contents  stolen  and  profaned.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  offered  to  rebuild 
the  church  if  the  Indians  would  dismiss  the  French  mis- 
sionary and  receive  a  Puritan  minister.  Evidently  the 
governor  was  not  familiar  with  ihe  temper  of  the  Christian 
Indian.  His  offer  Wcis  scorned.  The  government  of  Can- 
cida  rebuilt  the  church,  and  it  was  so  goodly  in  size  and 
style  th.it,  according  to  Rale  himself,  it  might  have  passed 
muster  in  Europe.  At  the  time  there  was  another  church 
in  Maine,  on  the  Penobscot,  somewhat  above  the  present 
Castine,  in  chari^e  of  Father  Lauverjat. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  missions  in  Maine  when, 
soon  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Abenakis  were  in- 
formed that  France  had  abandoned  them  and  had  ceded 
their  countr}'  to  ICngland.  As  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
news,  not  only  were  the  English  villages  destroyed  during 
the  war  restored,  but  the  Kennebec  was  crossed,  new 
ICnglish  settlements  and  trading-posts  were  planted  on  its 
eastern  bank,  .ind  forts  were  raised.  Hut  the  Abenaki 
chiefs  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  h>ance  to  give  away 
wh.it  God  had  mtide  theirs — their  country;  and  therefore 
denied  the  Englishman*s   right   to   occupy  it.     Canada, 
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it  is  true,  could  not  openly  side  with  them  in  a  war  for 
their  right  of  possession,  since  there  was  peace  between 
France  and  England ;  but  Canada  could  secretly  encourage 
and  help  them  to  maintain  an  independence  which  was  of 
sovereign  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the  St  I-awrence. 
The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  well  aware  that,  if  it 
would  have  its  own  way  with  the  Abcnakis,  the  first  step 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  French  missionaries,  especially  of 
Father  Rale.  As  a  direct  demand  had  been  more  than 
once  made  on  the  Indians  for  his  dismissal  and  h;id  been 
refused,  only  two  ways  remained  to  encompass  the  end — 
competition  or  violence.  Competition  was  first  tried.  A 
Protestant  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kaxter,  was  .sent  to 
the  tribe  to  counteract,  and  in  due  course  of  time  to  de- 
stroy, the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priest.  Parkman  very 
frankly  says;  *•  With  no  ex|)erience  of  Indian  life  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  Indian  langufige.  he  entered  the  lists  against 
an  adversary  who  spent  half  his  days  among  savages,  had 
gained  the  love  and  «idmi ration  of  the  Norridgcwock,  and 
spoke  their  langu.ige  fluently.  Baxter,  with  the  confidence 
of  a  novice,  got  an  interpreter  and  began  to  preach,  exhort, 
and  launch  sarcasms  against  the  doctrines  and  pnictices  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Rale  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  flock. 
*  My  Christitins,*  said  he,  *  believe  the  truths  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  but  are  not  skillful  disputtints.*  "  Thereupon,  <»n 
behalf  of  his  neophytes,  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy, 
and  sent  Kaxter  a  long  defense  of  Catholic  doctrines.  The 
p«iper  was  in  I^tin.  To  prepare  an  answer  and  put  the 
answer  in  I^tin.  Kaxter  found  it  convenient  to  go  to 
lioston.  The  answer  was  short,  tind,  .says  Rale  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  "  of  a  style  so  obscure  and  a  Latinity  so 
outlandish  th.it  I  had  to  read  it  more  than  once  to  get  at 
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lous  and  puerile.  I  lejoined  in  a  second  letter  showing  up 
his  mistalces.  After  two  years  I  got  answer  that  evidently 
I  was  of  a  scornful  and  critical  temper  and  was  inclined  to 
an^er."    So  ended  and  failed  the  attempt  at  competition. 

The  attempt  at  violence  came  in  a  short  time.  Several 
Indian  chiefs,  at  the  instigation  of  the  colonial  authorities, 
were  sent  to  Boston  as  deputies  to  arrange  amicably  the 
dinTiculties  between  the  tribe  and  the  commonwealth.  They 
were  detained  in  lioston  as  prisoners,  or  rather  as  hostages, 
not  to  be  given  up  until  certain  outrages  i)crpetrated  on 
the  colonists,  and  valued  at  two  hundred  beaver-skins, 
were  made  good.  The  Indians— not  that  they  owned  to 
the  outrages  and  the  obligation  to  compensate  for  them, 
but  that  they  wished  for  the  freedom  and  return  of  their 
chiefs^-paid  the  required  indemnity.  Notwithstanding, 
the  hostages  were  detained.  To  this  violation  of  good  faith 
another  injury  w«is  added.  A  war-chief,  Karon  de  St.  Cas- 
tin — French  on  his  father's  side,  and  as  such  holding  from 
the  court,  of  Paris  a  commission  .is  governor  of  Pentagoet; 
Indian  on  his  mother's  side,  and  as  such  a  true  Abenaki 
and  a  chief  among  them — was  seized  by  stealth  and  carried 
off  to  Boston,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Knglish  crown,  though  he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Indians  were  aroused  and  had  begun  to 
burn  and  kill  along  the  border. 

A  price  was  set  on  Rale's  he«id  to  tempt  the  Indians,  but 
without  avail.  Finally,  in  midwinter,  Colonel  Westbrook, 
«'it  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  pounced  suddenly  down 
on  Norridgewock  at  a  time  when  the  warriors  were  away 
and  Rale  was  in  the  village  with  only  the  old,  the  women, 
and  the  children.  The  father,  warned  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach by  some  Indians  who  had  seen  them  coming,  had 
time  to  consume  the  consecrated  hosts,  which  he  dreaded 
to  leave  to  profanation,  and  escaped  to  the  woods,  wTiere 
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the  Penobscot,  probably  Old  Town,  above  Bangor,  and  set 
fire  to  the  village.  The  fort,  every  house,  and  the  church 
where  ministered  Father  Lauveijat  were  consumed.  In 
August,  1 724,  Norridgewock  was  surprised  by  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  men  under  Colonel  Moulton.  The  Indians 
did  not  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  English  until 
the  first  volley  had  been  fire<l  within  the  streets  of  the 
village.  I*^ifty  warriom— all  that  were  at  home— rushed 
out  in  disorder,  not  so  much  to  defend  themselves  as  to 
give  time  to  the  non-combatants  to  flee  to  the  woods.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  Rale,  well  aware 
that  he  was  the  one  prey  the  English  were  in  search  of, 
came  forward  to  draw  their  attention  from  his  flock  to 
himself.  At  sight  of  him  a  great  yell  went  up  from  the 
English  ranks ;  he  fell,  riddled  with  bullets,  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  cross  on  the  village  square.  When  the  invtidcrs 
retired  and  the  Indians  came  back  from  their  hiding-places 
to  care  for  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  Rale's  body 
was  found  **  mangled  by  many  blows,  scalped,  his  skull 
broken  in  several  places,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with 
dirt."  So  Bancroft  describes  the  work  of  the  English,  or 
of  the  Indians  that  accompanied  them. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  heroic  band 
of  North  American  Jesuits,  worthy  compeer  of  Jogues, 
Hressani,  Urcbeiif.  and  many  another  martyr.  The  story 
of  Kalo*s  death  comes  to  us  from  the  .iccount  given  by  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec,  leather  La  Chasse,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Jesuits  of  France,  dated  October  29, 1 724,  a  few 
months  after  the  event.  No  doubt  he  had  the  story  from 
eye-witnesses,  the  Abcnakis  engajjjed  in  the  fight,  "  who 
are,"  .says  Parkman,  "  notorious  liars  where  their  interest 
and  self-love  are  concerned."  Hut  what  interest  and  .*iclf- 
love  of  theirs  are  particularly  concerned  in  Rale's  death? 
Wliy  call  them  **  notorious  liars  "  when  on  the  very  same 
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page  we  read»  *'  Rale  exercised  a  humanizing  influence 
over  his  flock ;  the  war  was  marked  by  fewer  barbarities, 
fewer  tortures,  mutilations  of  the  dead,  butcheries  of 
women  and  infants,  than  either  of  the  preceding  wars  **  ? 
If  he  could  turn  these  savages  into  civilized  belligerents  he 
could  also  have  taught  them  love  of  truth.  To  c«ill,  in  a 
gloriously .  sweeping  style,  the  eye-witnesses  of  Rale's 
death ''  notorious  liars  '*  is  to  poison  the  wells  of  evidence ; 
for  the  nonce  the  historian  has  forgotten  himself  in  the 
special  pleader. 

The  war  went  on  for  some  months.  Hut  at  last  the 
Indians,  who,  though  instigated,  were  not  supported  by  the 
French,  became  painfully  aware  that  they  were  excelled 
by  the  English  even  in  their  own  method  of  warfare,  and 
concluded  a  peace  (August,  1 726)  that  was  long  and  faith- 
fully maintained.  They  became  the  subjects  of  Kngland ; 
but  they  did  not  for  that  reason  renounce  their  religion, 
thus  proving  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  think  that  their  fidelity  to  Rome 
was  bound  up  with  their  fidelity  to  Versailles;  that  the 
moment  they  should  escape  the  French  protectorate  they 
would  fall  away  from  Catholicity.  The  history  of  the 
Abenakis  thenceforth  proves  the  contrary. 

After  the  peace  the  village  of  Norridgcwock  was  dis- 
persed. One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  tribe  emigrated  to 
Canada,  and  the  remainder  found  refuge  among  the  other 
tribes  of  Maine.  The  Penobscot  settlement  rose  from  its 
ashes;  its  chapel  was  rebuilt,  and  remained  under  the  care 
of  Father  Lauverjat  until  he  was  driven  away  by  the  im- 
moralities and  persecution  of  the  half-breed  St.  Castihcs. 
In  1730  Norridgcwock  also  rose  from  its  ashes.  Indians 
from  other  parts  of  Maine  and  from  the  missions  of  St. 
Francis  and  Kccancour  on  the  St.  Lawrence  returned  to 


Of  Sircnne,  came  from  Quebec  to  reside  among  tliciii. 
From  Norridycvvock  he  extended  liis  visits  and  care  to  all 
the  tribes  of  Afatne. 

After  Father  De  Sirenne,  Father  Gcimatn,  residing  at 
Sl  Atin,  on  the  St.  John  Rh'er,  near  the  prctscnt  Frederick- 
ton,  visited  the  Catholics  thruuijhout  Main&  For  many 
yeant  after  1760  the  Indians  rcmidned  without  a  missimi 
ary.  llw  Mem  hiwt  of  the  Puritan  colonicii  aj^ainst  the 
church  were  in  force.  Pbrhaps,  for  all  tvc  know,  invests 
from  Canada  mode  stealthy  vidta  tu  the  scattered  Catliolic 
Indians,  and  no  doubt  the  Indians  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  Canadian  missions.  The  parents  baptized  and  in- 
structed their  children.  Every  Sunday,  morning  and  even- 
ing, tlfty  assembled  in  the  chapels  of  thdr  various  vil- 
li^s,  and  before  the  priestless  altars  chanted  tlie  mass 
and  vespers,  the  Gregorian  melodies  being  liandcd  duivn 
fnim  generation  to  generation.  Tlius  without  priest  those 
faithful  red  men  kept  the  faith  under  circnmstancci;  that 
would  have  annihilated  religion  among  the  whites.  Out- 
Ei<lc  of  Japan  I  know  nothing  more  mlinirable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  than  the  perseverance  of  the  Abenakts 
in  the  fatth  of  the  early  missionaries. 

When  the  War  of  Indqicndonce  came  on,  the  Indians 
of  Maine  joined  the  army  of  Washington.  The  Tcmibscot 
chief.  Onmo,  bore  a  commission  whicli  ho  ennobled  by  liis 
liravery.  Nor  in  his  wanderings  tlirongh  tlie  colonies  did 
he  or  his  followers  forget  their  religion.  To  all  invitations 
to  join  in  Protestant  worship  they  made  answer,  "  W'c 
know  our  religion  and  love  it;  we  know  nothing  of  you 
and  yours,"  When  in  1775  they  met  at  Waterlown  the 
council  of  Massachusetts  to  agree  as  to  their  .iction  in  the 
war,  the  chief,  Ambrose  Var,  after  the  political  object  of 
the  meeting  had  been  disposed  of,  addressed  the  comniis- 
sioners  in  these  words :  "  \Vc  want  a  black  gown,  or  Krench 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  MISSIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

These  missions  were  an  offshoot,  or  rather  a  result,  of 
the  labors  of  missionaries  in  territory  outside  the  present 
United  Slates,  viz.,  among  the  Hurons  situated  in  the  pen- 
uisula  bounded  by  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  That 
territory  is  the  present  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  recount  the  birth,  the  success,  the  ruin  of  this 
Huron  mission,  the  most  [glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
Jesuits  in  North  America,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  plain  the  history  of  the  missions  in 
New  York. 

As  early  as  1623-25  the  Recollects  Viel,  Le  Caron,and 
Sagard  went  to  the  Huron  country  and  reached  the  tribe 
of  the  Neutrals,  situated  on  the  Niagara  River.  There  is 
no  evidence  at  hand  that  they  did  any  more  than  visit  this 
tribe,  or  that  they  made  any  permanent  sojourn  among 
them.  After  the  Recollects  of  Canada  had  called  to  their 
aid  the  Jesuits,  the  Huron  missions  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  and  IJrebeuf  w.is  in  the  territory  in  1626.  The 
capture  of  Quebec  by  Kirk  (1628)  suspended  the  work  of 
the  Jesuits,  whom  he  ordered  back  to  France.  But  when 
Canada  was  restored  in  1632  the  Jesuits  returned  to  the 
Huron  country,  and  continued  the  mission  down  to  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Iroquois  in  1649. 

Now  the  Iroquois  missions  are  bound  up  with  the  Hu- 
ron missions  in  two  ways:   first,  the  martyrs  of  the  Iro- 
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quois  missions  were  men  who  had  labored  in  the  Iluroi 
missions;  secondly^  after  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  mis 
sionsa  large  number  of  Huron  Christians  were  incorporates 
into  the  Five  Nations,  or  the  Iroquois  Confcdcnicy.  Th< 
influence  of  these  Christians  on  their  conquerors  had  mud 
to  do  in  many  ways  with  the  invitation  extended  in  aftc 
years  to  the  Jesuits  by  the  Iroquois  to  come  to  thci 
country. 

The  fatal  expedition  of  Champlain  in  1609  a^^ainst  th( 
Iroquois  had  left  in  the  hearts  of  those  tribes  a  hatred  tha 
years  failed  to  extinguish.  Moreover,  the  Ilurons,  whon 
the  Iroquois  had  been  fighting  long  before  the  Frencl 
came,  and  whom  they  hounded  to  final  extermination 
were  the  allies  and  proteges  of  Can«id«i.  From  this  con 
nection  many  results  followed.  The  only  way  to  the  Wes 
which  lay  open  to  the  I'rench  was  by  way  of  the  Oltawj 
River;  the  navig.ition  of  the  ui)per  St.  Lawrence  ami  lh< 
lower  hikes  Ontario  and  Krie  w«'is  closed  to  them,  bccanst 
this  avenue  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  Stretching 
from  the  Moh.iwk  River  to  the  Niagara  they  ha<l  two  line: 
by  which  to  swoop  down  upon  the  I'rench  settlements  aiu 
intercept  their  tr.ide  with  the  Western  tribes  over  tin 
Ottawa  route.  Those  lines  were,  first,  I-akes  George 
Cliamplain,  <ind  the  Richelieu  River;  second,  Ontario  anc 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence. 

Any  war  waged  by  the  Iroquois  against  either  tlu 
Hun>n  or  the  far  Western  tribes  trading  with  the  Frincl 
was  a  war  ag.iinst  Can.ida;  for  war  against  those  tribe: 
stopi>ed  trade,  and  without  trade  the  I'rench  colony  wai 
doomed  to  de«ith.  After  the  destruction  of  the  lluroi 
missions  and  n«ition  in  1649,  a  portion  of  the  unfortunate 
tribe  wandered  as  far  as  Lakes  Superior  find  Michigan,  anc 
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Five  Nations,  or  the  Iroquois  Confederacy;  a  portion 
sM)ught  refuge  in  the  ndghborliood  of  Montreal  and  Que- 
Ixrc,  and  was  formed  into  reductions.  But  the  implacable 
Iroquois,  not  content  with  having  broken  up  the  Huron 
nation,  were  restless  until  they  liad  absorbed  the  fragments 
into  themselves;  hence  either  constant  forays  on  the 
Huron  reductions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  wars  on  them 
and  their  allies  in  the  West,  or  secret  intrigues  and  invita- 
.tioiis  to  them  to  leave  the  shelter  of  French  protection  and 
come  to  live  in  the  Iroquois  countr>%  Without  these  con- 
siderations it  will  not  be  easy  to  understand  the  histor}'  of 
the  New  York  and  the  Western  missions. 

Among  the  Jesuits  at  work  in  1641  on  the  Ifuron  mis- 
sions  were  Charles  Raymbault  and  Isaac  Jogucs.  That 
same  year  the  great  Indian  festival  of  the  dead  w;is  held. 
Among  the  invited  allies  and  relations  were  some  Chip- 
jieways  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Superior.  They  solicited  the  missionaries  to  visit  their 
people.  Kaymhault  and  Jogues  were  detailed  for  this 
purpose.  The  visit  was  but  a  short  one.  Both  mission- 
aries returned  to  Quebec,  Raymbault  to  recover  his  shat- 
tered health,  Joj^ues  to  get  mis.Mon  supplies  for  the  Huron 
work,  and  mayhap  in  time  to  labor  in  the  new  field  amon^ 
the  Chippeways.  In  August,  1642,  he  was  pcidclling  his 
way  back  with  an  escort  of  lliin»ns,  two  tlontu's  (volunteer 
servants),  Kent*  Goupil  and  (iiiillatnne  Couture,  and  a 
i;«»odly  supply  of  necessaries  for  his  brother  religious  in 
the  We.st,  when  they  were  .suihlenly  attacked  by  Mohawks 

At  the  time  all  Canada  was  in  terror  of  these  savages. 
••  No  man  in  all  Canada,"  says  Parknian,  **  could  hunt,  fish, 
till  the  fields,  or  cut  a  tree  in  the  forest  without  peril  tt> 
his  sccilp."  "  I  had  as  lief,"  writes  one  of  the  Jesuits, 
Father  Vimont,  "be  beset  by  goblins  as  by  the  Iro<|unis. 
The  4»r.e  aie  about  as  invisible  as  the  other.     Our  people 
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on  the  Richelieu  and  at  Montreal  are  kept  ii 
confinement  than  ever  were  monks  or  nuns  in  ou 
convents  in  France.*'  Armed  with  firearms  whici 
purchased  from  the  Dutch  of  Fort  Orange,  no\ 
they  were  a  terror  to  all  Indians  and  more  than  a 
the  French.  They  despised  both  as  poltroons,  an 
they  would  wipe  them  both  off  the  face  of  t 
They  were  masters  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrenc< 
junction  of  the  Ottawa.  They  cut  off  all  tra* 
French  with  the  Western  tribes,  and  intercepted 
munications  of  the  Quebec  Jesuits  with  their  b 
the  Huron  country.  The  spirit  of  the  Algonq 
from  the'  Saguenay  to  the  Lake  of  the  Nipissin{ 
broken ;  they  clung  for  safety  to  the  French, 
very  clinging  brought  down  on  the  French  the  li 
enmity  of  the  fierce  savages  of  the  Five  Nations 
It  was  in  one  of  their  usual  forays  that  they  c 
upon  the  canoes  of  Jogues.  The  missionary  m 
escaped,  but  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  en 
verts  not  yet  baptized.  He  surrendered  to  the 
Then  began  days  of  torture  and  suffering. 
Jogues  and  the  two  Frenchmen,  but  the  Christia 
men  and  women,  were  subjected  to  the  refined  c 
their  foes,  and  bore  the  torments  with  the  stolid 
Indian  nature  and  the  resignation  of  Christian 
Guillaume  Couture  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  a 
of  his  bravery  under  torture.  Rene  Goupil,  a 
suffering,  was  tomahawked.  Jogues  was  run  th 
gauntlet  at  every  village,  tied  to  the  stake  to  I 
and  slowly  burned,  had  his  hands  mutilated,  anc 
served  from  final  death  only  to  be  made  a  slave, 
some  work  to  do  among  the  captive  Christian  IIu 
roamed  the  woods  chanting  psalms ;  he  carved  tl 
Jesus  on  the  trees,  thus  consecrating  the  land  to  1 
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Finally  he  was  released  by  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
the  Dutch  of  Fort  Omn{{e,  whither  his  captors  had  taken 
him  on  more  than  one  visit.  He  was  sent  down  the 
Hudson  to  Manhattan,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
population.  While  awaitin{;  a  vessel  for  Europe  he  found 
in  New  Amsterdam  two  Catholics,  a  Portuguese  woman 
and  an  Irishman.  He  reached  France  in  Januar}%  1644. 
The  Po|>e  gmntctl  him  a  dispensaticm  to  say  miu^s  with  his 
nuitilated  hands.  Hiat  uunu  year  he  returned  to  Canada, 
undaunted— -nay,  enc«ui raged— by  his  former  experiences. 
We  shall  meet  him  again  among  the  Iroquois. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  Father  Hressani,  a  Roman,  met 
with  a  fate  like  unto  that  of  Jogucs.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Huron  mission  when  he  was  attacked  and  captured 
by  a  band  of  Mohawks.  In  the  July  fcJlowing  Hressani 
wrote  from  his  captivity  to  the  genenil  in  Rome :  **  I 
do  not  know  if  your  Paternity  will  recognize  the  hand- 
writing of  one  you  once  knew  very  well.  The  letter  is 
soiled  and  ill  written,  because  the  writer  has  one  finder  of 
his  right  hand  left  entire,  and  cannot  prevent  the  blood 
from  his  wounds,  which  arc  still  open,  from  staining  the 
jKijxjr."  lie  goes  on  in  this  humble  and  moving  style  to 
detail  his  torments.  His  captors  Imd  split  his  hand  with  a 
knife  between  the  little  finger  and  the  ring-finger,  bcaltn 
him  with  sticks  till  he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  after- 
ward placed  him  on  one  of  their  torlure-scafT<»lcls  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  crowd.  Here  they  .stripped  him,  and 
while  he  shivered  with  cold  from  head  to  foot,  they  forced 
him  to  sing.  The  children  had  their  turn — ordered  him 
to  dance,  .it  the  same  time  thrusting  sharpened  .sticks  into 
his  flesh  and  pulling  out  his  hair  and  beard. 

The.»<e  scenes  were  renewed  every  night  for  a  week. 
They  burned  him  with  live  coals  and  red-hot  .stones,  forced 
him  to  walk  on  hot  cinders,  burned  off  now  a  finger-nail 
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and  now  the  joint  nf  a  fin(,'tr.  They  hung  I 
with  chains;  placeil  food  for  tlic  dogs  on  h 
that  they  miyht  laccriitc  him  as  they  ate. 
have  believed  that  a  man  was  so  hard  to  \ 
in  the  letter  to  his  siijierior.  h'inally  lie  too 
by  the  Dutch  df  i-'ort  Uraii^'c,  ami  sent  Iw 
The  foIhn\iiiy  year  (1645)  lie  returned  to  C 
sent  to  the  Huron  missions.  Those  men  v 
niartyrdcjin. 

While  Ilressaiii  was  nn(iert,'i)iii[,'  his  »iil 
Mohawk  loiiiitry,  ihrL'e  Irnf|iiojs.  caught  iit 
lio,.il  .if  Three  Rivers  by  Hiirous.  were  ha 
burned  and  their  rinj^ers  cut  off.  The  conili 
fort.  Ch.inipllenr.  prevailed  on  ihe  Indian  to 
peiid  their  revenue  until  M'lnlni.i^ny,  thi 
Cana<la.  should  arrive  and  dis|)nse  of  the  \> 
Ijovenuir  saw  the  |)os>ibillly  of  nviii^  the  til 

were  sent  hnnte  witli  a  niessajje  that  OiionI 
tain,  MontinaL,'iiy),  t!ie  name  ever  after 
Irofniois  I.,  tile '[governors  of  Oiivhee.  ha 
their  lives,  ami  llial  he  still  held  in  liisi>..sse 
prisoners  formerly  ca|itiired,  whom  he  shon 
mil  if  peace  were  made  willi  the  l-'rench. 
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ill  his  memory  by  former  sufferings :  the  RicheUeu  River, 
I -'ike  Champlain»  Lake  George— that  he  christened  Lac 
St.  Sacrement  because  he  reached  it  on  the  eve  of  Corpus 
Christ! :  thence  by  land  to  Fort  Orange,  where  he  visited 
his  friends  and  protectors,  the  Dutch  traders ;  thence  to  the 
towns  on  the  Moliawk  River.  A  council  was  held,  presents 
were  made,  the  speeches  were  spoken,  the  peace  was  rati- 
fied. .  1  lis  political  mission  being  accomplislicd,  he  returned 
to  Quebec,  lie  wished  to  make  his  re|Mirt  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  Mohawk  allies  had  advised  him  to  be  olTat  tince, 
lest  the  lnK|U(iis  of  the  other  tril>es  who  were  not  {mrties 
to  the  treaty  should  fail  to  res|iect  his  office  of  ambassador 
and  his  escort  of  Ilurons.  After  reporting  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  embassy,  his  suiHsriors  ordered  him  to  return 
to  carry  out  the  second  part  of  his  work,  the  founding  of 
a  mission  among  the  M(»hawks. 

Meanwhile  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Mohawks.  On  his  previous  visit  Jogucs  h<ui  left  behind 
him  a  small  chest  containing  some  personal  ciTccts.  Per- 
vert Ilurons,  Cciptives  among  the  Mohawks,  hinted  that  the 
chest  contained  a  sorcery  that  would  bring  evil  to  them, 
«'is  the  medicine  of  the  Hlack  Robes  had  brought  evil  to  the 
Huron  nation.  This  suspicion  was  rife  when  a  band  of 
Mohawk  warriors  met  Jogues  and  his  one  companion,  I-v 
laiule,  a  dotim\  south  of  Lake  George.  They  seized  him 
and  led  him  in  triumph  to  their  town;  here  he  was  beaten, 
and  strips  of  flesh  were  cut  from  his  back  and  arms.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  soberer  .in<l  better  savages  r.iised  their 
voices  in  his  defense.  He  w.is  doomed,  and  fell,  brained 
by  a  tomahawk,  and  with  him  his  companion.  The  dale 
of  their  martyrdom  was  Octo!)er  i8,  1646,  and  the  scene 
the  present  village  of  Auriesville,  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y.  A  small  C.ntholic  chapel  marks  the  spot.  The 
narnitive  of  his  sufferings  and  death  was  drawn  up  under 
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was  roncet*)!  Itberatian.  He  reached  Montreal  October 
21,  1650. 

llie  Iroquois  did  have  their  '*  secret  designs,"  as  Le 
Mercier  conjectured.  At  the  very  moment  they  were 
making  peace  with  the  French  they  were  pursuing  those 
designs  witli  their  usual  cunning.  They  wished  to  coax 
into  their  own  countr>^  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Hurons 
who  were  living  on  the  Island  of  Orieans,  immediately  be* 
low  Quebec  The  Onondagas  and  the  Mohawks  were  com- 
I>ctitors  for  this  prize,  and  each  was  jealous  lest  the  otlicr 
should  be  the  first  to  get  it.  Of  the  two  the  Onondagas 
had  the  deeper  scheme  and  the  better  chance  of  success. 
Among  them  were  already  settled  many  Muron  converts. 
If  a  Jesuit  mission  and  a  colony  of  French  were  planted 
in  the  Onondaga  country,  perhaps  the  Hurons  of  Orleans 
Island  might  be  more  easily  imUiccd  to  emigrate. 

Kut  Goil,  too,  had  his  designs,  or  rather  the  Jesuits 
nourished  a  bold  plan.  Their  Huron  mission  had  been 
destroyed.  Among  the  Iroquois  were  many  of  their  former 
converts.  To  care  for  these  was  their  evident  duty.  Who 
knew  but  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  transplanting 
of  those  Christian  Hurons  was  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  Five  Nations  to  the  faith  and  opening  up  a  new  field 
to  Jesuit  zeal?  It  w.is  resolved,  before  taking  any  de- 
cisive step,  to  send  .some  <»ne  to  confirm  the  Onondagas  in 
their  peaceful  mood,  and  ascertain  the  sincerity  of  their 
petition  for  a  mission  and  a  colony.  The  ambassador 
chosen  was  Father  Simon  Ic  Moyne.  He  set  out  July  2, 
1653 ;  his  route  was  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego.  He  was  received  with 
due  pomp  and  great  joy.  Deputies  of  the  Senecas,  Oneid.is, 
and  Cayugas  met  him  in  the  chief  village  of  the  Onondagas ; 
of  the  confederacy  only  the  Mohawks  were  absent.     The 
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usual  presents  and  speeches  were  made  by  both  parlies  with 
befitting  gravity,  and  the  French  were  invited  to  make  n 
settlement  on  Lake  Ontario.  On  his  way  back  to  Quebec 
to  report,  Le  Moyne  was  shown  a  spring  of  water  that  was 
tenanted,  so  the  Indians  said,  by  a  bad  spirit.  Le  Moyne 
found  it  to  be  salt-springs,  the  famous  Onondaga  springs. 
His  return  to  Quebec  brouglit  joy  to  tlic  colonists  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  pruspuct  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
trade. 

However,  the  Mohawks  had  not  been  a  jmrty  to  the 
treaty,  llieir  a1Iie.s  of  the  confederacy  were  busy  wilh 
war  on  the  Mries ;  indeed,  it  was  this  very  war  that  had 
brought  about  the  peace  with  the  French.  Hut  the 
Muhavvks,  taking  no  part  in  tlie  F'rie  war,  wvre  free  to 
continue  tlieir  attacks  on  the  Ilurons  of  tliu  St.  I^iwrcnce, 
and  they  were  tloing  so  at  the  very  time  the  rest  of  the 
confederacy  were  entering  into  treaty  witli  Canada,  llie 
summer  following  I^*  Moync's  return  to  Quebt'c  a  deputa- 
tion «>f  Onondagas  arrived  to  give  furtlier  assurances  <>f 
peace,  to  insist  on  the  planting  of  a  French  ci'lony  among 
them,  and  to  offer  the  missionaries  the  most  deli};htfnl 
position  in  their  canton.  I^fore  .sending  out  a  I'Vench 
colony  the  authorities  wisely  resolved  to  establish  the  mis- 
sion. Fathers  Chnumonot,  an  old  Huron  missionary,  and 
Dablon,  a  newcomer,  were  detailed  for  this  work.  'I'liuj- 
arrived  at  Oswego  September,  1654,  and  pniceeiled  iheiiie 
to  Onondaga,  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe.  Councils  wire 
hehl,  talk.s  were  frequent  and  long,  and  it  became  eviitent 
toChaumonot  that  without  the  immediate  planting  of  the 
French  cohmy  peace  could  not  be  i)rcserved.  He  sent 
back  Dablon  with  this  information. 

Governor  and  k-siiits  Iniallv  ilecide<l  to  act  accoriliii 
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lay  brothers  composed  the  colony.  Tlicy  were  received  by 
the  (>rn>iKlnL,'.iB  with  every  appearance  of  joy.  A  site  on 
Lake  Gaiiciitaa,  now  Onoiuiajja,  was  allotted  to  them. 
I)wellini;s,  or  rather  huts,  storchmisus,  and  a  chapel  were 
liiiilt  .^lni  ^iirnnindetl  with  a  palisade,  and  the  settlement 
was  cliri>iLtn.il  "  Mission  of  Our  I.ady  of  Gancntaa."  This 
w.-Ls  tlie  center  and  base  of  missionary  oper.itions  amonj; 
the  lr"(|iiois.  West  of  Onoiidaj-a  were  the  Cayitjj.x';  and 
Seneca^,  east  were  the  Oneidas  and  Mohawks.  No  better 
CLiitial  ])iiitit  coulil  have  been  chosen.  Menard  set  oni  for 
tlie  Ca)ii;,'as,  Chanmonot  for  tlie  Senecas,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing; >|'iin^'  work  was  bei^'iin  anionj^  the  Oneidas. 

Otlhu  I'ive  Nations  the  Mohawks  alone  held  aIi>of  from 
the  nii-^ionaries,  and  pnrsnod  their  work  of  war  and  en- 
slavement aliiM<{  the  St.  I.:iwrcncc.  If  the  Onond-ij^as 
were  about  to  inci.rjinrate  intc)  iheir  tribe,  as  they  hoped. 
Ihe  remnant  of  ilic  Mtirons  bv  means  ..f  the  cofnnv  .and 
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ridiculous  consequences.  If  In  answer  to  a  dream  Indians 
were  invited  to  a  feast,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  eveiything 
laid  before  them,  no  matter  how  large  the  quantity.  One 
of  the  young  Frenchmen  adopted  into  the  tribe  was  favored 
conveniently  with  a  dream  calling  for  a  banquet  An  im- 
mense feast  was  made  ready  by  the  French,  and  the 
Onondaga  warriors  had  to  gorge  themselves  until  they 
were  overcome  by  the  lethargy  of  a  monstrous  digestion. 
The  Canadians  escaped  during  the  drunken  sleep  of  their 
jailers  and  arrived  at  Montreal  April,  1658.  Tlie  missions 
were  suspended  and  a  long  and  cruel  war  followed.  Tlius 
ended  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  Iroquois  of  New  York. 

An  orator,  relative  of  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Onondagas, 
Garakontie  by  name,  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  though  he  had  not  embraced  openly  the 
faith,  had  watched  carefully  the  effect  of  Christianity  on 
the  Christian  Iroquois  and  llurons,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  religion  necessary  for  the  civilization 
and  preservation  of  his  nice.  ^Aftcr  the  departure  of  the 
missionaries  he  became  the  protector  and  consoler  of  the 
Christians  left  behind  and  of  the  captives  brought  in  dur-- 
ing  the  war  that  followed.  He  it  was  who,  in  1660,  in- 
fluenced his  tribe  to  send  a  deputation  to  Montreal  to  ask 
for  the  return  of  missionaries  and  also  for  a  colony  of  nuns. 
Small  confidence  was  reposed  by  the  French  in  any  promise 
or  solicitation  of  an  Iroquois  tribe.  However,  this  oppor- 
tunity was  seized  to  renew,  if  possible,  peace  and  mission- 
ary work.  The  veteran  Le  Moyne  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  reappeared  again  in  Onondaga  in  1660,  and  for 
a  year  ministered  to  the  faithful  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois 
converts  of  the  former  mission.  But  his  stay  among  them 
was  short,  there  was  no  lull  in  the  hostilities,  and  after  his 
departure  the  war  raged  as  frightfully  as  ever.     But  now 
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I'icrruii's  visll  tu  Quebec  had  for  iimiiL-iliatL'  result  tlu; 
dfiulini;  l»  tlic  Oiioiidanas  of  FutlR-r  Julian  Gariiinf.  lii> 
Kc-lcoitiv  was  uoriii.-il,  i.-s]ii;tially  mi  tlic  ]),irl  uf  Garakontic. 
niio  lliroiigliotil  tl)L'  war  lia<l  rL-maiiicd  ilit.'  slcadfa>t  rri(;nd 
iif  tlic  Krcncli  and  iIr-  Cliristiaiij..  A  ciiapcl  was  built  and 
regular  missiun  wurk  began.  Mcanwhili:  tlie  brave  Garn- 
konliv,  Willi  some  French  liberated  prisoners,  set  out  (nr 
Quebec  and  broti{(ht  back  two  fathent:  Milut,  wlio  was  u> 
labor  among  tliu  ()nuniLi|jiu ;  ami  Vi^  CAilieil,  who  poitsvd 
on  to  thu  Cayuffov  Ininiudktely  went  of  tlit:  Onumlogas, 
nnil  there  Kct  up  tlw  minsKin  of  St.  Joseph.  I'ivrron,  Icav- 
iitf;  Milet  witli  tlic  Onoiulit^ait,  took  I**rumin's  phicc  in  the 
Mohawk  country,  bikI  I'reniin  started  fur  the  most  west- 
ern tribe  of  the  confedcmcy,  the  Senecas,  where  he  built  a 
chapel  and  founded  a  mission;  thus  by  the  close  of  1668 
each  of  the  five  tribes  had  its  church  and  nitssionary. 

Meanwhile,  \-ill.-tt{vs  of  cnii(;rated  In>f|uois,  mostly  Cath- 
olic, had  t>een  fonned  outside  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  Stateji,  at  Quinte,  on  the  north  shore  of  I^^ke 
Ontario,  and  at  l.a  I'rairie,  near  Montreal.  With  these 
an<l  other  future  reductions  in  Canada  we  have  not  to  ilo. 
TItis  colonization  scheme  ha<1  been  all  alonj;  the  jioltcy  of 
(he  Jesuits,  who  sought  to  withdraw  their  neophytes  fmm 
the  nci^jliborhood  and  commerce  of  the  Kn}>lish,  whose 
influence  on  the  savaj^es,  especially  tliron[;h  Iirainly,  was 
(lelriniunlal  to  their  civili/,ation  and  reli^-ion  ;  and  al^o  from 
vonnnerce  with  lliose  Imlians  who  reniaini'd  altai'hed  to 
their  mcdiciiie-meii  and  old  suijerstilions.  The  converted 
Iroquois,  desirous  of  leading;  truly  Christian  lives,  found  it 
dilTicult  to  do  so  amonj*  tliejr  paynn  relatives,  and  wiTe 
only  too  glad  to  find  peace  and  quiet  in  those  Christian 
reductions. 

One  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries were  the  juggleries  of  the  medicine-men.     Another 
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the  whole  third  volume  of  the  "  KcI;ilions  of  tlic  Jesuits.* 
Hetwecn  the  years  1668  am!  1678 — in  ten  years — then 
were  2221  baptisms  amoiiy  all  the  Iroquois  tritics.  Hiii 
such  statistics  give  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  state  of  re- 
hgion  among  them,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  policy  o: 
the  fathers  to  lengthen  the  cateciiiimenatc  of  their  duskj 
lii^ipjes;  so  that  the  number  of  attendants  at  instruction; 
and  services  was  far  beyond  that  of  the  baptized. 

After  1678  a  new  ob.itacle  arose  to  interfere  with  tht 
work  (if  the  niissionnrii;!*:  no  lunger  on  the  part  ()f  iht 
IiullnnM  themselves,  but  of  two  Christian  nations,  ihoiigl 
both  at  the  time  «eie  governed  by  Catholic  kings  rcpre. 
sented  in  their  American  provinces  by  Catholic  governors 
England  and  France,  New  York  and  Canada,  began  t< 
quarrel  over  the  possession  of  the  valleys  of  the  Moh.iwl 
and  the  Oswego.  To  their  niulunl  jealousies  the  Iroquoij 
missions  of  northern  New  York  were  sacrificed.  A  (e» 
explanations  are  needed  to  make  the  reader  undcrstanc 
the  cause  and  the  progress  of  the  quarrel. 

In  September,  1664,  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  Am- 
sterdam  surrendered  to  the  l^ugtish  Heet,  commanded  bj 
Colonel  Nicolls;  and  the  surrender  was  formally  approve< 
by  the  Eurojican  powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Ilredn,  July  3\ 
1667.  New  Netherlaud  was  rechristencd  New  York.  Tor 
Orange  became  Albany.  From  the  time  of  the  transfer  ; 
rivalry  began  between  England  ami  France  for  the  contro 
of  the  Iroquois,  not  unlike  that  we  have  seen  belweci 
Canada  and  Massachusetts  for  the  control  of  the  Indian 
of  Maine.  The  foremost  of  the  French  governors  diirin; 
ihis  i>eriod  was  Frontenac,  and  his  plan  was  not  only  ti 
loiitrol  the  Iroquois,  but  also  all  the  Western  tribes  as  fa 
I"  the  Mississippi.  It  was  little  to  have  the  alliance  ant 
the  tr.ide  of  the  latter  unless  he  had  likewise  those  of  tlv 
former.     The  main  {[uestion  was  which  way  the  Westen 
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acknowledged  the  claim,  but  constantly  fissertcii  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  European  rivals.  Dongan  held  that 
the  French  Jesuits  were  political  agents,  and  that  their  in- 
fluence on  the  Iroquois  was  disastrous  to  Hnglish  interests. 
His  aim  was  to  drive  them  out  of  the  territory ;  he  was 
willing  to  replace  them  by  English  Jesuits.  Very  sharp 
correspondence  paswd  between  Quebec  and  New  York 
concerning  Fort  Niagara,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  IndtBn^ 
the  control  of  trade  in  the  West,  and  the  pditical  influence 
of  the  missionaries.  The  instructions  of  the  French  court 
to  Denonville  were  to  exterminate  the  Iroquois,  sustain  the 
Western  allien,  and  oppose  the  schemes  of  Dongan.  So 
Canada  w>igcd  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Iroquois ;  and 
Dongan  could  only  look  on,  giving  them  no  support  save 
by  advice  and  surreptitious  presents  of  pou-der  and  guns, 
since  France  and  England  w*ere  at  peace.  But  ait'er  the 
Stuarts  had  been  expelled  and  William  of  Orange  had  come 
to  the  throne  of  Fngland,  war  broke  out  between  Fngland 
and  France  in  Europe,  between  Canada  and  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  both  sides  being  helped  by  tlieii'  Indian 
allies;  the  war  lasted  until,<thc  I'eace  of  Ryswick  {1697). 

How  fared  it  with  Iroqiiois  missions  during  those  years 
of  turbulence?  Prcmin,  I'icrron,  and  Gamier  withdrew 
from  the  Senecas  in  1683.  Uc  Carhcil  was  driven  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  from  the  Cayugas  in  1684.  Only  txvo 
Jesuits  at  this  date  were  to  be  found  in  the  Iroquois 
cmintry,  .it  Onondaga;  they  were  brothers,  John  and 
James  dc  Lanibcrville.  James  was  recalled  to  Canada  in 
16.SC1,  and  John  remained  the  sole  representative  of  his 
church  amid  the  foes  of  his  country.  It  was  from  Denon- 
ville, the  governor  of  Catholic  Canada,  that  came  the  blow 
that  put  an  end  to  the  Iroquois  mission,  and  the  blow 
was  a  foul  deed  of  treachery.  Through  Father  John  de 
I.anibcr\'ille  he  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  a  confer- 
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colonial  struggles  for  the  mastery  of  the  North  American 
continent.  There  they  are  still  to  be  found,  at  Sault  St. 
I.ouis  or  Caughnawnga,  at  St.  Regis  or  Aquasasne,  at 
C?atiasadaga  or  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains ;  in  these 
missions  the  Catholic  Iroquois  number  about  three  thou- 
sand. Some  Oneidas  and  Onondagas,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Senccas  and  Tuscaroras  who  joined  the  con- 
federacy after  the  mission  period,  remained  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Mohawks  are  in  Upper  Canada,  a  few 
Oneidas  are  in  Wisconsin,  a  few  Senccas  in  th.c  Indian 
Territory,  miserable  and  degraded  remnants  of  the  proud- 
est of  tribes.  The  country  they  once  owned,  and  whence 
they  ruled  the  continent,  is  now  the  heart  of  the  Kmpire 
State  of  the  Union,  the  great  highway  over  which  millions 
of  Europeans  have  passed  to  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  the  great  West. 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 
THE  NURTI I  WESTERN  MISSION! 

The  Western  missions  were  located  on  a 
soiUhwnnl  from  l.;iko  Snpi-rior  ta  New  Or 
(liislfrn  silk-  of  the  Mixsii-iippi  niiiMlIy.  For 
sake  we  diviilc  tlicni  into  three  tnaiii  [rn>ii|»i 
missions,  the  Illinois  missions,  :inil  the  I^niisi 

The  country  bmintiL-ti  on  the  eaft  by  Lakt 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  on  tlie  north  I>) 
rior,  ami  on  the  south  by  llic  Illinois  River  i 
of  numerous  Aliionijiiin  tribes,  cliief  nmonf: 
th<-  Illinois,  iht'Miamis.  the  Chippeways.  tli 
the  I-oM-s.  the  Ma-cnulins,  the  S;ics,  the  Me 
Otlawiis  {tnii;^r;ints  fnini  rei^inns  situated  <>i 
that  n.iiiK.'),  antl  various  bnitils  oF  titirons,  v 
hrcaWiiij;  ii]i  of  ihi'ir  nalifm  by  the  Iniqiiois 
homes  favilier  wcsl.  In  this  country  wen 
missions  tliMt  t,'o  for  cnn\fnicm-i''  >.ake  hy  tht 
of  the  ti  ihes  iiihaliitin^:  il,  lliL-  Oltawa.  or  ns 
Ihi.'  NnrlhvuM.Tn, 

When  Onli.f  came  fi  Hndu'LiKa  (now 
[  S.^'i.  he  wa-i  lolil  of  We-leii.  Irllus  fr.mi  whoi 
on  \U<-  Si.  lAMTvm'i-  remic.i  .oppvr  in  exrh; 
mo.kN.  An  Al-oti(|i]in  diiof  from  iheUV-^l  si 
plain  {rTino)  a  piiTr  nf  c'>[ijht  a  foot  in  len;. 
the  Rca.l|,.it.  nnu  of  llic  (ir-t  hanii  of  niissiona 
by  Chaiiiplain,  mviilicMis  iti  lii^  -  Histoiredii  ( 
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vo  voyageurs,  Rrule  and  Grenolle,  returned  from  the  dis- 
ant  West  with  an  ingot  of  red  copper  and  a  description  of 
,.ake  Superior,  that  flowed  into  I^kc  Huron  by  a  fall  which 
iit  first  was  called  Sault  de  Gaston  and  afterward  Sault 
Stc.  Marie.  Jean  Nicollet,  starting  from  Quebec  July, 
1634,  paddled  through  I^ke  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, and  Lake  Michigan  into  a  great  bay  on  the  western 
shore.  The  people  dwelling  there  were  called  by  the 
Alj;<)n(|uins  Ouinipegous  (\Vinnel)ago.s),  "people  of  the  salt 
or  bad-sniclling  waters;**  French  voyageurs  translated  the 
nanu!  into  •*  Puants,**  and  the  bay  (now  (Ireen  Hay)  was 
long  known  in  Canadian  literature  as  *'  La  Haie  des  Puants.** 
Nicollet  w.is  told  by  the  natives  that,  if  he  followed  the 
watercourses  emptying  into  the  bay  during  three  days  to 
a  large  river  (the  Wisconsin),  no  doubt  he  would  come  to 
the  sea.  Nicollet  misunderstood  them;  they  meant  the 
Mississippi. 

In  1641  some  Chippeways  from  the  junction  of  I^kes 
Superior  and  Huron,  the  Sault,  visited  their  kindred  in 
the  Huron  country  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast 
of  the  dead.  The  Huron  missions  were  just  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  So  impressed  were  the  visitors  by 
what  they  heard  and  saw  that  they  invited  the  Jesuits  to 
their  country.  Two  of  the  missionaries.  Kaymbault  and 
Jogues,  were  detailed  to  accompany  them  home.  The  in- 
tention was  not  to  found  a  mission  at  once,  but  rather  to 
reconnoilcr  the  ground.  Two  thousand  Indians  gathered 
at  the  Sault  to  sue  the  Hlack  Robes  celebrate  mass,  and  to 
listen  to  their  instructions.  After  a  short  sojourn  the  two 
fathers  departed,  with  the  hope  of  returning  to  this  prom- 
ising field  at  some  later  time. 

The  Huron  missions  were  destroyed  in  1648,  the  Hurons 
were  scattered,  and  many  sought  refuge  in  the  West.  It 
was  ten  years  and  more,  however,  before  the  missionaries 
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followed  their  exiled  neophytes  and  penetrated  beyond 
Lalcc  Huron.  In  the  year  1661,  on  St.  Teresa's  day, 
October  1 5th,  Father  Menard  reached  a  bay  011  the  south- 
em  shore  of  I^ikc  Superior,  which  he  called  St.  Teresa's 
Bay  (now  Keweenaw  Kay).  Here  he  beyaii  a  mission, 
"composed,"  he  writes,  "of  a  flyiny  church  of  Christian 
Indians  and  of  such  as  God's  mercy  has  gathered  in  here." 
A  band  of  Christian  Hurons  far  inland  to  the  south  invited 
him  to  visit  them  in  the  spring;.  He  started  with  a  single 
servant.  The  route  was  fnll  nf  swamps,  streams,  and  port- 
Hi;es;  he  became  seiiaraled  from  liis  companion,  and  was 
never  seen  a|,Min ;  in  all  probability  he  was  miir(Ici'ti<l  by 
some  prowliny  Indian. 

Four  years  later  (1665).  Claude  Allouez,  who  was  sent 
out  to  take  the  place  of  the  luckless  Menard,  set  up  hi.'t 
mission  in  Ashland  Hay,  at  a  s[X)t  called  La  Tointe  du 
Saint  Esprit,  He  traveled  constantly  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
came  in  contact  with  the  Sioux,  anil  wrote  Immc  abmii 
"the  threat  water,  the  Mississippi."  His  labors  were  hard. 
his  success  was  .•^niall  and  slow.  After  two  years  he  re- 
turned to  Quebec  for  inuch-necdeil  su]>plies,  and  receive<l 
as  companion  Louis  Nicolas.  The  two  preached  to  twenty- 
five  different  tribes,  but  they  gathered  only  few  within  tlie 
church.  Were  it  not  for  the  fn^;iuve  Hurons  it  could  harilly 
be  said  that  they  found  any  Christians  to  mini'-Icr  to.  In 
1 668  more  assistance  came — Marcjuette  with  a  lay  brolher ; 
and  next  year  Dalikm  arrived  to  be  the  superior  of  lliu 
Western  misMous;  two  years  later  Druillvltes  and  Andre 
increased  the  force.    The  work  in  the  West  was  be);inniuj; 
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center  was  Ln  Poitile  (now  Ashland).  Here  were  Chris- 
tian Hiirons  and  Ottawas,  fugitives  from  the  rage  of  ihe 
Iroquois,  and  thither  came  yearly  hands  of  warriors  from 
many  tribes  to  trade  with  ihe  Trench  bnsh-ranj'ers. 
MrchiliiTiackinaw(nnw  Mackinaw)  and  Ihe  great  Maniiouh'n 
Island  at  the  western  extremity  of  l^ikc  Huron  were  also 
refuses  of  1 1  [irons  and  Onawas,  and  wcll-frcqnentcd  i»laces 
of  barter;  these  too  were  chosen  as  mi«s'on  sites.  Of  the 
two.  Mackinaw,  with  its  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  was  the 
more  imijurtant.  There  was  another  >ipot  in  that  Western 
cnnitry  fantoiis  fur  M\  niul  ^nww. — <irecn  Hay ;  in  iis 
ni.'iglil)i'rh))rnl  were  it  nmlley  crowd  of  dusky  iiiliahilants. 
Meiioniinees,  I'otlowalomics,  Winneha^os,  Sacs,  Mas- 
coittins,  Mianiis,  Kickajioos.  Oiilagamics.  As  early  as 
l60g  Aflotie!!  founded  here  tlie  mission  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.    These  were  the  early  mission  |>osts. 

While  tlic  Jesuits  were  talcmt(  possession  of  the  cotintr\- 
for  God,  I'"rcnch  officers  were  tnkini;  possession  for  the 
khifi  of  France ;  while  the  Jesuits  were  in  iiursuit  of  souls, 
"  cottrcurs  dc  bois "  (bnsli-ranjjcrs)  were  in  pursuit  of 
l>e)trie5;  while  Jcstiits  were  bringing  to  the  Indians  the 
pure  and  elevating  teachings  of  the  Gospels,  fur-traders 
were  brinti^ing  them  t)ic  immoralities  and  the  fire-water  of 
civilization.  In  order  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  conn- 
try,  Talon,  Inteudant  of  New  France,  commissioned  Sicnr 
tie  St.  Lnsson  as  his  deputy  to  meet  the  Western  tribes 
and  raise  among  them  and  over  them  the  flag  of  France. 
Tlie  ambassailor  was  guided  by  IVrrot,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  French  voyageurs.  especially  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  left  behiml  an  account  of  his  various  explora- 
tions. In  May,  1671.  the  representatives  of  fourteen  tribes 
met,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  French  commissioner  and  four 
Jesuits.  Dablon.  Drnillettes,  AUouez,  Andre.  A  large  cross 
was  btcssc<l  and  planted  in  the  soil,  while  the  Vcxilla  Regis 
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i  about  to  leave  for  more  promisinf^  fields,  when  t 
htiiiilred  Indians  presented  themselves  {or  baptism;  they 
renounced  potyfjaniy  and  the  ancestral  superstitions,  and 
tlieneeforward  the  humble  chapel  became  too  smalt  for  the 
attending  crowdn.  \V!ieii  Marquette  came,  in  1669,  to  re- 
place Allouez,  he  found  that  two  vill^^  out  of  li\'e  around 
hi!f  central  misKion  wcru  ovunt-hclniuitir)y  Christian.  While 
Marquette  wan  at  llud  miitHiun,  itn  iniuibiianlii,  Reuin|[  before 
the  Sioux,  the  Iniquoiii  of  tlie  Wcat,  moved  to  Mackinaw, 
where  the  mission  of  St.  I^fiiotiu*  wax  fuundtHlio  1671.  It 
was  from  thist  point  that  the  famous  Jesuit  set  out,  in  com- 
pany with  Jolict,  for  the  voyage  down  the  Mi.»)ussippi  that 
Jiitiimade  his  name  immortal.  By  the  year  1677  Mackinaw 
counted  eighteen  hundred  Christians ;  no  Christian  reduc- 
tion in  Canada  could  show  more  piety  and  virtue  or  a 
better  attendance  on  religious  duties.  The  Christians  of 
Manitoulin  Island,  mostly  refugees  from  the  former  Huron 
missions,  were  numerous  enough  to  occupy  the  time  of  one 
or  even  two  missionaries ;  we  ha\e  no  ilata  for  getting  at 
their  exact  number.  At  Green  Hay,  where  the  mission  of 
St.  Krancis  Xavier  had  been  founded  by  Allouez  (1670), 
Andre  was  in  charge  of  a  commniiily  of  five  hundrc<l 
souls;  this  number  gradually  increased, and  in  1676  a  fine 
church  was  built,  due  mostly  to  the  generosity  of  the 
French  traders,  and  chiefly  of  Perrot.  In  1 802  there  was 
dug  up  at  Dcpere,  Wis.,  a  monstrance  fifteen  inches  high, 
bearing  around  the  base  the  following  inscription  in  French : 
"This  monstrance  was  given  hy  M.  Nicolas  I'crrot  to  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Hay  of  I'uants,  1686." 

At  Sank  Ste.  Marie,  DniillL'ttes,  who  was  settled  there 
in  1670,  and  h.td  the  reputation  of  a  saint  among  the  tritns 
baptized  one  hundred  and  twenty  children  and  three  hun- 
dred adults;  he  chanfjed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  a 
wave  of  Christianity  swept  over  the  surrounding  region. 
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An  offshoot  of  the  mission  of  Green  Bay  was  that  of  St 
James,  located  to  the  south  among  a  medley  of  tribes— 
Illinois,  Mascoutiiis,  Kickapoos,  Miamis — all  of  the  Algon- 
quin family,  Allouez  visited  them  in  1672,  was  so  well 
received  that  he  founded  here  a  permanent  mission,  and 
recorded  two  hundred  baptisms  for  the  first  year.  To 
these  missions  there  were  many  outposts  where  traders 
were  stationed,  which  must  have  been  visited  occasionally 
by  the  missionaries.  A  map  of  1684,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  voyageur  Franquelin,  recording  the  observa- 
tions of  twelve  years,  shows  a  Fort  St.  Croix,  at  the  portage 
between  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  and  of  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Superior ;  a  Fort  St.  Nicolas,  named  in  honor 
of  Perrot,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  present  site 
of  Prairie  du  Chien ;  a  Fort  St.  Antoine,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity  of  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  eastern  bank,  just  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Chippewa  with  the  Missi.«<sippi.  The 
Minnesota  River  is  marked  on  the  map  "  Les  Mascoutens 
Nadouescioux,**  the  name  indicating  that  it  flowed  through 
the  country  of  the  Prairie  Sioux.  A  later  map,  of  1703, 
names  the  Minnesota  River  St.  Pierre,  in  compliment  to 
Pierre  le  Sueur,  who  had  explored  the  river  to  its  head- 
waters. One  of  the  Jesuits  is  known  to  have  gone  as  far 
inland  as  Fort  St.  Antoine;  for  "on  the  8ih  of  May. 
1689,  at  the  post  St.  Antoine,**  writes  Mr.  Ncill  in  Winsor 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  195),  "  in  the  presence  of  Father  Marcst,  Pierre 
le  Sueur,  and  others,  Perrot  took  possession  of  the  country 
along  the  rivers  St.  Croix,  St.  Pierre,  and  of  the  region  of 
Mille  I-acs,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.**  It  was  at 
a  later  period  that  a  fort  was  built  midway  in  Lake  Pepin, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  present  village 
of  Frontenac,  Minn. 

len 
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knowledge  of  Western  evangelization  niiist  be  taken  from 
other  sources,  mostly  incidental  allusions  of  travelers. 
Meanwhile  two  voyages  had  taken  place  toward  the 
South  that  opened  a  new  and  wider  field;  and  one  of 
these  voyages  brought  back  to  the  American  missions  the 
Kecollecls,  the  pioneers  of  the  work,  who,  if  they  did  not 
stay  long  and  effect  much  as  missionaries,  yet  acquired 
great  fame  as  explorers,  I  refer  to  the  voyages  of  Johet 
and  Marquette,  of  Hennepin  and  La  Salle. 

It  was  on  account  of  his  known  zeal  and  success  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Iridinns,  and  of  his  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guages of  ihe  \Vi;sti;ni  tribes,  that  Marquette  was  choMn 
by  his  miperior  to  accompany  Joliet  in  the  duty,  a5si^ne<t 
to  the  latter  by  tlie  Intendant  Talon,  of  exploring  the  ip-cit 
Western  river.  In  May,  1673,  they  set  out  in  two  canoes, 
with  five  men,  some  Indian  com  and  jerked  meat,  and  a 
few  bales  of  goods  suitable  for  presents  to  the  natives. 
They  passed  over  to  Green  Bay,  up  the  Fox  River,  through 
Lake  Winnebago,  down  the  Wisconsin,  and  emerged  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  The  portage  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Fox  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Wisconsin  was  only  two  miles  at  that  time.  Sixty  leagues 
below  the  Wisconsin  they  came  to  a  village  inhabited  by 
natives  who  called  themselves  Illini  or  "  men,"  superior 
men,  the  men;  they  were  also  known  as  Peorias,  and  be- 
longed to  a  loose  confederation  of  five  or  six  tribes  that 
went  by  the  general  name  of  Illini;  the  "ois"  termina- 
tion was  added  by  the  French  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
Marquette  had  already  met  rcpresentalivcs  of  this  nation, 
and  umlerstooil  sufficiently  their  language,  a  dialect  t)f  the 
Algonquin  or  Algic  family.  He  promised  to  visit  them  on 
his  return  and  establish  a  mission  among  them. 

The  painted  rocks  of  Alton,  revered  as  manitous,  the  in- 
flow of  the  Missouri,  the  Grand  T>wer  below  the  Kaskaskia, 
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the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  other  remarkable  features 
of  the  great  continental  artery  were  noticed  and  recorded 
by  the  wondering  voyageurs,  as  with  paddle  and  sail,  when 
the  wind  favored,  they  floated  down  until  they  reached  a 
village  conjectured  to  be  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkansas.  They  went  no  farther,  being  persuaded  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  east  into  tlie 
Atlantic,  nor  west  into  the  Pacific.  This  discovery  of  the 
river's  trend  was  the  main  purpose  of  their  journey.  To 
go  farther  would  be  to  expose  themselves  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  known  to  hold  all 
the  southern  country.  In  July  they  turned  their  canoes 
up-stream.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Illinois  they  cntrrc.cl 
that  river  and  paddled  up  to  Peoria  Lake,  whcie  they 
made  a  short  stay.  "  Here,"  says  Marquette,  in  his 
"  Voyage  et  Decouverte  de  quclques  pays  et  nations 
de  TAmerique  Septentrionale,"  published  in  1681,  "I 
preached  for  three  days  the  mysteries  of  our  faith ;  as  we 
were  embarking  they  brought  to  me  a  dying  infant,  which 
I  baptized  at  the  edge  of  the  water.*'  Higher  up  the 
stream  they  came  to  another  village,  called  Kaskaskia(not  to 
be  confounded  with  a  later  Kaskaskia  on  the  Mississippi), 
containing  seventy-four  cabins.  So  cordial  was  their  re- 
ception  that  Marquette  promised  to  come  b«ick  and  in- 
struct them.  Finally,  by  way  of  the  Chicago '  portage, 
they  arrived  at  St.  Francis,  Green  Hay,  four  months  after 
having  left  it;  having  traveled  within  that  time  twenty- 
seven  hundred  miles.  Here  Mnr(|uette  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  that  h.id  seriously  impaired  his  con- 
stitution, and  meanwhile  wrote  the  journal  of  his  voyage. 
In  October,   1674,  came  to  him  from  his  superior  in 
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Quebec  the  permission  to  go  found  a  mission  on  the  Illinois 
River,  as  he  had  promised.  Winter  overtoolc  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  He  and  his  com]>anions 
movetl  up  its  frosen  surface  aliout  four  miles,  following  the 
south  bmnch,  ami  built  a  cabin  in  which  they  wintered, 
the  first  w*hite  habitation  o\\  the  hiic  of  the  great  city  <»f 
Chicago.  It  was  a  dreary  winter  for  Marquette ;  the  dis- 
ease that  was  to  carry  him  off,  dysentery,  had  fastened  on 
him.  On  the  8th  of  April  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  the 
K.XHkaskias,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Uticn,  and 
began  a  mission  which  he  named  *'  The  Imnmculiite  Con« 
crption  of  the  Klesse<l  Virgin.**  Hut  he  could  not  labor; 
his  illness  increased ;  he  decided  to  return  to  one  of  the  older 
missions,  St.  Francis  or  St.  Ignatius,  for  rest  and  rc|Kiir. 

He  seems  to  have  traveled  homewarti  by  way  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  and  thence  skirted  the  eastern  shore  cjf 
I^ke  Michigan,  as  high  up  as  a  small  stream  flowing  into 
the  lake  from  western  Michigan.  It  was  not  the  river  that 
now  bears  his  name,  but  a  smaller  stream.  I  lerc  he  must 
rest;  he  could  go  no  farther;  his  companions  built  a  little 
bark  cabin,  and  m.ide  the  dying  missionary  as  comfortable 
as  they  could.  The  priest,  knowing  the  end  was  nigh, 
heard  their  confessions;  and,  when  he  felt  the  agony 
approaching,  he  placed  in  their  hands  his  crucifix,  made 
Injfore  it  his  profession  of  f.iith,  then  entered  into  a  silence 
broken  from  time  to  time  by  pious  ejaculations,  and  expired 
(May  18,  1675).  Heforeclying  he  had  doignated  the  spot 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  had  blessed  water  wilh 
which  they  were  to  sprinkle  his  body  and  grave,  and  had 
given  them  instructions  how  to  lay  out  his  remains.  His 
sorrowing  companions  obeyed  the  directions,  and  over  his 
grave  they  planted  a  rude  cedar  cross,  then  wended  their 
way  sadly  to  St.  Ignatius,  Mackinaw. 

Two  years  afterward  {^(^^^)  a  party  of  Christian  Indians 
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ment  of  Fathers  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Ri5n<  de  Gallince. 
The  La  Salle  and  the  Sulpitian  parties  started  together 
July.  1669,  and  kept  together  until  they  reached  the  south- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  villi^e  on  the  Genesee 
Riven  Here  they  parted,  for  what  reason  does  not  con- 
cern us.  Tlie  SuljMtians  continued  their  route  northwest- 
ward by  way  of  the  kikes ;  but  finding  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
that  the  Jesuits  had  preceded  then)  and  established  missions 
throughout  the  countr}%  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Mon- 
treal. Meanwhile  whither  went  La  Salic?  It  is  a  dcb^itcd 
question ;  and  as  it  does  not  concern  the  subject  in  hand, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  it  We  arc  content  with  saying 
that  if,  as  some  hold,  he  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  present 
site  of  Louisville,  he  opened  a  new  route  of  trade  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  French  claim  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  and  all  its  confluents. 

Joliet  and  Marquette  had  well-nigh  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  Mississippi  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
\a\  Salic  wished  to  sec  for  himself,  and,  moreover,  he  con- 
jectured that  by  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  Mississ!i)pi, 
and  the  entrances  of  Lake  Ontario  by  a  fort  at  Kingston, 
and  of  Krie  by  a  fort  at  Niagara,  the  first  links  of  a  chain 
would  be  forged  that  would  give  France  command  of  the  in- 
terior  of  the  continent  and  shut  England  to  the  seaboard  east 
of  the  Alleghanies.  He  made  two  voyages  to  France  (in 
1674  and  in  1677)  to  advance  his  project,  received  a  patent 
of  nobility,  was  invested  with  the  proprietorship  of  h'ort 
Fronteniic,  with  a  large  contiguous  territory,  was  granted 
privileges  of  trade  that  almost  amounted  to  a  monopoly, 
and  was  commissioned  to  make  further  explorations  in  the 
West.  In  his  last  voyage  to  Kurope  he  secured  an  invalu- 
able  lieutenant  in  a  Neapolitan.  Henri  de  Tonti,  or  Tonty, 
and  missionaries  in  the  following  Recollects :  Louis  Hen- 
nepin, G.ibriel  de  la  Ribourde,  Zenobius  Mcmbre,  Melithon 
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Watteau.  They  were  natives  of  Flanders.  The  choice 
shows  evidently  La  Salle's  opposition  to  the  Jesuits.  He 
knew  that  the  latter  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
Western  field,  and  thai  the  introduction  of  another  ordvriu 
the  same  region  would  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  hostility. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  narrate  in  detail  the  voya;;es. 
the  trials,  the  final  trininph  of  l,a  Salle.  Few  payc-'*  •" 
history — none  in  the  records  of  this  continent — exhibit  a 
more  snblime  couraye.  a  more  romantic  career,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  story  only  so  far  as  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  yocs.  In  November  tlie  e.\pcditionary  corps 
were  at  the  outlet  of  the  Niaj,'ara  channel,  where  a  fort,  i>r 
blockhouse,  was  constructed:  a  f;arrisihn  was  left  to  man 
it,  a  chapel  was  built,  anti  Father  W'attcan  was  detailed 
from  the  band  to  be  the  chaplain  of  I'ort  Niat,'ara.  The 
rest  cnibarkal  on  a  small  sclmuncr,  built  in  a  few  inimlhs, 
sail-rijjj;c(i,;tmnK'ariiitif^"me  small  {jtms.  IIa\iiijjlaunclud 
the  craft,  named  the  "  Cjritlin,"  lliey  j-ailfil  llnoui^li  I-;ric. 
Lake  St.  Clair  (so  named  in  Imnor  of  the  saint  of  the  .lay, 
Auyiist  lOth).  throtiyhtlie  Strait  of  Detroit,  pji-^l  M;iL-kiiiaw. 
Green  Bay.  to  tlieni'iuth  of  llie  Miami  or  St,  Joseph  River. 
a  well-known  mission  and  tradiiiji-jiost  and  one  of  ilio 
routes  to  the  interior.  At  the  mouth  of  tlie  St,  Ji.sei)li  ■> 
.Mnall  wooden  fort,  eighty  by  forty  feet,  was  built  by  llieiii 
to  serve  as  storehouse  and  base  of  operations  for  further 
inland  exploration;  lliey  called  it  I'ort  Miami. 

Sonic  years  before  the  Jesuits  had  set  uj*  a  mission  here, 
which  seems  to  have  been  abatuloned  at  this  time:  some 
years  later,  however,  a  flcurisliiiiij  mission  of  I'ottowatomies 
and  Miamis  existed  al  this  point,  as  we  shall  see.  I-"or  the 
present  the  Recollects  set  up  a  bark  eh.ipel,  and,  while  the 
expedition  tarrieil  iiere,  tireathed  and  minisiercd  to  whiles 
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Joscpb,  crossed  a  portage  to  the  Kaslcaskia,  and  glided 
down  the  Illinois.  A  mile  or  more  below  Starved  Rock 
Uity  came  upon  an  Indian  village  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  lodges,  found  the  villiiye  cmpry,  the  natives  bciiiiJ 
abstiit  on  a  luint,  landed  on  New-Year's  day.  tfiSo,  to  hear 
mass,  anil  then  moved  down  to  l.ake  I'eona,  where  they 
(<nind  another  village  of  eighty  cabins.  Here  La  Salle  was 
well  received,  though  lie  soon  felt  among  the  natives  a 
secret  opjjosition,  whieh  he  attributes,  but  on  mere  sus- 
picioiis,  to  the  Jesuits  laboring  in  tlie  country  immediately 
north.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  built,  on  a  site  not 
now  precisely  identifiable,  a  fort  that  was  namc<i  by  him 
Creve-cieur;  not  because  he  felt  any  lieartbreahing,  but 
in  honor  of  the  fortress  of  Crcve-ceeur  in  Hrabant,  which 
slinrtly  before  ha<l  been  taken  and  demolished  by  the 
French  ;  it  was  a  conip!inient  to  !iis  riemi-!i  com jmn inns. 

In  the  meantime  hmher  Menibre  devoted  himself  m  the 
instruction  <.f  the  ii;Uive.;  ii)  the  neiyhhorliood.  He  f.mnd 
the  work  ditllcult.      In  I.e  Clercq"s  "  I-irst  I-sl.-ihli-hment 
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command  of  Tonty,  started  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  go  to 
Fort  Frontenac 

When  he  came  back  the  following  August  he  found  the 
fort  dismantled,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  his  trusted  lieu- 
tenant What  had  become  of  them?  After  La  Salle's 
departure  five  hundred  Iroquois  swooped  down  on  the 
Illinois  Indians.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tonty,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  tried  to  make  the  fierce  warriors  understand  that 
the  Illinois  were  the  children  of  Onontio,  allies  of  the 
French,  and  under  their  protection.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  obliged  to  let  the  Iroquois  do  their  will,  and 
were  themselves  compelled  to  retreat  up  the  stream.  Dur- 
ing a  halt,  September  1 1, 1680,  Father  Kibourde  went  into 
an  adjacent  grove  to  say  his  breviar>'.  He  never  returned ; 
some  prowling  Indians  tomahawked  him ;  shortly  after  his 
breviary  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. The  rest  of  the  party  made  their  way  to  Green 
Bay.  The  laymen  spent  the  winter  in  the  neighboring 
mission  of  the  Pottowatomies ;  Father  Membrc  was  given 
most  cordial  hospitality  at  the  Jesuit  house  of  St.  Francis. 
La  Salle,  succeeding  in  finding  and  getting  together  his 
scattered  companions,  set  out  from  the  Illinois  River  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi.  On  April  9,  1682,  he  reached  the 
Gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  surrounding  country  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  Louis 
XIV.  Returning  to  the  Illinois,  he  built  a  fort  on  Starved 
Rock,  La  Salle  County,  111.,  and  named  it  Fort  St.  Louis. 
His  purpose  was  to  gather  around  the  place  all  the  West- 
ern tribes,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  and  saving  them 
from  the  Iroquois.  In  a  few  months  there  was  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  Indi<'ms  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

Father  Membrc  returned  to  France.  When  La  Salle, 
who  also  had   returned   to  France  to  push   his 
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sailed  in  July,  1684,  directly  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  witli 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  colonists,  Mcmbre  once 
more  becami;  his  companion,  with  two  other  fiithers  of  liis 
order,  An.ist;isitis  Doiiay  aiid  Mnximus  Ic  Clcrcq.  and  three 
Sill  pit  Ian?:,  one  of  whom  was  the  brother  of  La  Salic.  Jean 
Cavelicr.  We  pass  over  the  history  of  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition, the  lraj;ic  death  of  La  Salic,  the  fortnnes  of  ihe 
colony  he  left  behind  in  Matngordali.ny.  Of  the  Kecolk-cts, 
Doiiny  ni;idi:  his  way  up  the  Mississippi  into  Canada  ;  Mem- 
bre  and  I-e  Clercq  are  believed  to  have  perished  nt  the 
hands  of  the  savaycs  that  prowled  about  the  colony  of 
Si,  l.nllis. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Recotlccts  did  not  do  much  mission- 
ary worls,  yet  they  seemed  to  have  rct;arded  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  their  special  fieUl ;  throiif;h  their  itiJluence  the 
holy  see  was  jielitioned  to  establish  there  one  or  more 
vicariates  apostolic,  and  it  also  appears  that  the  Propa^'anda 
had  actually  established  them,  lint  on  protest  of  the  Hi^ho|» 
of  Oue!)ec.  St.  Vallier.  who  claimed  as  a  [>orliun  of  his  dio- 
liccaiise  it  ' 
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n  he  bnjiti;!C(I  ;i  sicW  child  just  before  its  dcailt. 
\<cx  weeks  spent  among  those  Isanti  Sioux,  he  acctun-  ' 
]iio(l  a  liunting-party  to  thi;  Rlis>;is!-i]>i)i,  and  yot  permis- 
m  from  liis  caiitors  to  row  down  tlic  river  with  liis  French 
mpaiiions  in  the  hope  of  met;linj;  sunic  traders  who.  iic- 
riiini;  to  a  previous  arrant,'eniciit  with  La  Sallc,  ^lioiild 
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On  his  return  to  Krunco,  llciiti(;piii  set  about  publi!>hiii[{ 
the  notes  of  his  voyages.  Three  books  purporting  to  cli;- 
scribe  his  explorations  have  appeared  over  Father  Henne- 
pin's name:  the  first  in  Paris,  1683  ;  the  second  in  Utreclit, 
1697;  the  third  in  Utrecht,  1698. 

It  is  only  in  the  second  work  that  we  have  for  the  first 
time  the  narrative  of  liis  descent  from  the  Illinois  River  to  the 
Gulf.  Why  did  he  not  mention  and  describe  this  trip  on  the 
I'lwer  Mississippi  in  his  first  publication  ?  He  makes  answer 
in  the  preface  of  tile  second:  "It  is  true  1  published  only  part 
iji  1683  in  my  account  of  Louisiana. printed  at  Paris  by  order 
>•{  the  French  king ;  but  I  was  ihcn  obliged  to  say  nothing 
•)f  the  course  of  the  river  Mcschasipi  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  River  down  to  the  sea,  for  fear  of  disubliging 
M.  I^  Salle,  with  whom  I  began  my  discuvery.  This 
gentleman  wanted  to  have  the  glory  of  having  discovered 
the  course  of  that  river;  but  when  he  would  learn  that  I 
had  done  it  two  years  before  him.  he  ivouhl  never  fnrfjive 
mc,  though,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  so  niotlt-st  as  to  jiublisli 
nothing  of  it."  In  the  preface  to  tlic  third  I)ook  lie  nial;e« 
reply  to  those  who  doubled  tlic  jiossibility  of  his  having 
sailed  down  and  up  the  Mi-i^i-isi]>j)i  williin  llie  lime  he 
allowed  himself  in  his  former  works. 

It  was  after  his  first  anil  before  his  second  jiublication 
that  Father  Hennepin  had  been  e.\elii<led  from  l->ance 
and  had  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch-l-"u^li^li 
court.  It  was  |)robably  tofavorllie  pretcTi>ii<>ns  i)f  Williani 
HI.  in  setting  u])  a  claim  to  Louisiana  that  he  was  in- 
duceil  lo  write  his  seond  work.  It  was  to  clear  away  the 
chronologiL-ai  dilliculties  created  by  the  •.fcoiid  that  lie  pnt 
forth  the  third.  Hut  if  tile  two  latter  works  are  Hennepin's 
we  are  afraid  he  has  prevaricated.  In  his  first  work  he 
distincllv  slates  that  he  did  not  ,'o  down  the  river:  "  We 


mouth,  but  the  tribes  that  took  us  pristonen  gave  us  no 
time  to  mivigate  this  river  both  up  and  down."  The 
chronological  difficukies  are  of  his  own  making.  In  his 
first  bo<>k  he  states  that  he  turned  out  of  the  Illinois  River 
into  the  Mfs^issippi  northwanl  on  the  lath  of  March,  and 
that  he.was  captured  by  the  Sioux  five  hundred  miles  higher 
up  on  the  1  ith  of  April  I1iis  gives  him  only  a  month  to 
run  down  to  the  Gulf  and  back  n^jBan  to  the  point  of  his 
capture.  The  distance  gone  over  would  be  3260  miles,  an 
evident  impossibility  with  his  means  of  traveling.  In  his 
third  book,  when  he  undertakes  to  explain  this  chron- 
ological difficulty,  he  gets  himself  into  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

Gilmary  Shea,  in  a  notice  on  Father  Hennepin  annexed 
to  a  translation  of  "  Description  de  la  Louisiane  '*  (New 
York,  1880),  exculpates  the  friar  by  the  statement  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  all  the  fictions  published  in  the 
second  and  third  works  that  go  under  his  name.  The 
hand  of  an  anonymous  and  treacherous  editor  can  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  book,  and  alterations  were  made  in 
It  after  its  first  printing,  with  a  view  to  make  the  work 
more  sahiblc.  This  puts  another  view  on  the  question, 
and  allows  us  to  save  the  good  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
upper  Mississippi.  The  only  authentic  book  of  Father 
Hennepin,  accordingly  to  Shea*s  theory,  is  the  first,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  for  which  he  ought  to  be  held  responsible. 

To  come  back  to  the  missions  .md  their  status  about  the 
year  1690.  Of  the  old  missions  noticed  heretofore,  Mack- 
inaw was  in  charj^'c  of  Fathers  ICnjalran  and  Dc  Cariieil, 
(irecn  Hay  in  charj^c  of  I'alhcr  Nouvel.  Saull  Sle.  Marie  in 
charge  of  Fathers  Albancl  and  Haillo(|uct.  New  missions 
had  sprung  up,  one  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  charge  of 
Father  Aveneau,  and  one  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  charge  of  Father  Marest.     The  foundation  of  the 
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slid  ntftde  It  uncoinforlablc  for  the  vioktors ;  wliereu  the 
Hnglish  colonies  left  tlint  trndu  conipletcly  free.  Bnmdy 
was  the  irreMJstible  magnet  that  attracted  peltries. 

But  the  Canadian  govcntmcnt  had  a  still  nobler  motive 
in  concentrating  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  lakes  around  a 
fuw  central  posts:  it  was  to  protect  them  more  easily  from 
the  Iroi]uiM.s  of  the  ICast,  the  Sioux  of  the  West,  and  from 
the  i^icessant  quarrels  and  u-uv  that  arose  out  of  th«r 
mutual  jealousies.  Cadillac  meant  to  form  these  tribes 
into  a  military  oi^nizatioii,  imixise  on  them  the  French 
l.-iii|!itat;c,  and  encoun^^e  marriage  bct>;i-cen  the  wliites  and 
the  mitivvx.  The  policy  of  the  Jesuits  was  tl^:  rcvenie: 
|]iL*y  hail  iihviiyH  held  that  the  Iuhh  cninact  there  was  be- 
twt-i-n  the  Indians  nnd  the  whites  the  better  fur  the  Chris- 
tianixatimi  and  civilisation  of  the  f«)rmcr.  It  was  for  this 
rcn»i>n  tin;)-  hat!  oi)])oscd  the  project  <)f  I.a  Salle  to  mitke 
Fort  St,  IjHiis.  on  the  Starved  Kock.  Ill,,  the  center  of  a. 
liii^e  Indian  cantonment.  Their  enemies  attributed  their 
policy  to  another  motive — the  wish  to  keep  the  trade  of 
tile  mission  Imlians  in  their  own  haiuls.  Sncli  is  thu  ac- 
cusation broujrht  a[;a!n!)t  thcni  by  Frontenac,  I^  S.'tIIc. 
Cadillac,  and  certain  etmn-iirs  tic  boh  ;  but  the  accusation 
is  not  burne  out  by  solid  proof.  The  iinmetliatQ  result  of 
Cadillac's  settlement  at  Detroit  was  to  deplete  the  missions 
of  Mackinaw  and  St.  Joseph.  Only  twcnty>fivc  Indians 
remained  at  the  former  station  with  l*ather  Do  Carhcil ;  St. 
Joseph  was  entirely  al>amione<l.  This  de.«crtion  iniluccd 
Fathers  Carheil,  Marcst,  an<l  l-jijalran  to  return  to  Quebec,  a 
pn>ceeding  that  was  severely  censured  by  the  French  jjov- 
ernment.  After  a  few  years  both  missions  were  resumed 
by  Marest  ami  Avcnean.  Oreen  Hay  alone  retaine<l  a 
sufTicicnt  number  of  Indians,  an<l  there  Nonvcl,  after  forty 
years  of  mission  work,  died  in  1 702,  and  was  succeeded  by 
I'athcr  Chardou. 
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The  growth  of  Detroit  was  slow  and  difficu 
a  conflagration  destroyed  the  little  town  an<! 
parish  reyisters.  The  following  year  the  ch 
built  and  a  new  register  opened;  but  only  th 
it  are  preser\'cd.  An  uprising  of  the  surroum 
living  in  three  larye  villages,  took  place  ii 
I'alher  Dcthalle  was  shot  down  while  trying  to 
effusion  of  blood.  He  was  succeeded  by  anolh 
Dominic  de  la  Marche,  who  remained  in  1 
May  I,  1708.  In  1707  Detroit  was  attackcf 
bined  arniy  of  Foxes,  Kickapoos,  and  Mascc 
on,  it  appears,  by  the  English;  but  after  a  s 
perate  engagements  tlicy  were  nearly  extermi 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  Kccollec 
to  ser\e  the  post  of  Detroit,  while  the  Jcsn 
gaged  in  their  former  missions,  though  Gre 
entirely  deserted  about  the  year  1  729,  and 
moved  eastward  from  St.  Joseph  to  the  Maur 

Charlevoix  made  a  journey  in  1721  Iron 
New  Orleans.  He  gives  the  result  of  his  oh; 
the  missions  of  the  West  in  "Journal  d'un  \ 
iii,  of  hi.s  ■'  Hi-^mirc  de  la  Nouvdle  France  "  ( 
At  Dutroit  there  were  tlircc  villaLjLS  of  Ind 
Hurons  from  Mackinaw,  one  of  I'oUovvatom 
of  Ottawa*.  There  were  iin  Christians  among 
few  among  the  I'ottowatoniics:  all  the  Huron; 
tian,  but   unfortunately  no  missionary  was  t 
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b  there  now  will  have  much  to  do  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  practice  of  religion. ''  Thence  he  went  by  the  Kankakee 
portage  to  the  Illinois.  Besides  these  stations  named  by 
Charlevoix  there  was  one  other  of  some  importance  in  the 
Northwest 

In  May»  1727^  a  fort»  Beauhamois»  was  established  by 
Lapcrriire  on  the  western  bank  of  Lake  Pepin,  six  miles 
above  Lake  City»  Minn.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
attempt  at  a  French  settlement  on  the  lake;  Le  Sueur,  it 
appears,  had  built  a  fort  there  about  the  year  1696,  but  it 
was  long  since  abandoned.  Appropriations  were  made  by 
the  government  for  the  support  of  two  Jesuits  at  this  new 
post.  Father  Louis  Guignas  accompanied  the  expedition 
that  founded  the  fort;  he  called  this  mission  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel.  While  attempting  to  reach  the  Illinois 
country  in  1728  he  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Kickapoos 
and  Mascoutins,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  for 
a  year.  After  his  liberation  he  returned  to  his  Sioux  mis- 
sion on  Lake  Pepin,  where  he  was  laboring  in  1736.  A 
few  years  afterward  the  place  was  abandoned,  and  later 
attempts  to  reestablish  the  post  were  failures.  About  the 
year  1 765  there  were  only  two  Jesuits  in  the  Northwest, 
Le  Franc  and  Peter  du  I^iunay,  in  Mackinaw.  The  sup- 
pres.<5ion  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  French  government  about 
this  time,  and  the  surrender  of  New  France  to  England, 
put  an  end  to  the  arduous  but  glorious  work  which  the 
society  had  carried  on  in  the  Northwest  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years. 

The  date  we  have  now  reached  brings  us  to  the  period 
when  Kngland  became  mistress  of  the  French  dominions 
in  North  America,  when  the  Catholic  missions  of  the  ter- 
ritory that  is  now  the  United  States  came  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  prefect  apostolic  and  shortly  after  of  the 
Kishop  of  Baltimore.     This  was  the  period  of  the  organ- 
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ized  hierarchy,  the  second  part  of  this  work.  By  that 
time  all  the  tribes  heretofore  named — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
North  American  Indians — were  more  or  less- extensively 
converted,  all  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them ;  all,  thou{;h 
much  diminished  in  population,  still  exist,  except  the 
Mascoutins.  What  philological  works  were  composed  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  dialects  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have 
perished.  It  was  later  missionaries  who  reduced  the 
Chippeway  and  Sioux  to  grammatical  form,  and  left  us 
printed  works  in  these  languages. 

To-day  the  two  dioceses  of  South  and  North  Dakota 
have  4740  Catholic  Indians,  the  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids 
has  500,  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay  1400,  the  diocese  of 
La  Crosse  1650,  the  diocese  of  Marquette  2500,  the  diocese 
of  Duluth  and  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud  probably  2000.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  there  are  lowas,  Kickapoos,  Miamis, 
Ottawas,  Osages,  Ottoes,  Missouris,  Peorias,  Wyandots, 
Pottowatomies,  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  whose  ancestors,  when 
thev  dwelt  on  the  lakes  and  the  Great  River,  .*?aw  and 
heard  the  French  Black  Robes.  The  Ctitholic  population 
of  the  Indian  Territory  is  given  as  5000.  The  present 
Catholic  population  of  the  tribes  that  once  inh<ibitcd  the 
region  described  in  the  opening  of  this  .section  as  the 
"  Ottawa  missions  "  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty  thou- 
.sand.  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  population  of  these  tribes 
was  much  over  forty  thousand  in  the  days  of  the  French 
domination. 

Such  is  the  result  in  numbers,  but  the  result  in  influence 
was  greater:  the  wild  fierceness  of  the  savage  was  softened ; 
a  marvelous  respect  and  love  for  the  priest  and  the  church 
l)enctr€ited  so  deep  into  his  heart  that  time  and  bigotry 
have  not  availed  to  eradicate  them.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
the  success  was  so  irreat.  when  one  reckons  ud  the  causes 
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iioralitic^  of  soliliurs,  trailers,  and  bush-rangers;  French  J 
ndyaiul  Knglisli  ritni;  the  political  and  religiuusquarrcls  J 

[■"ranci;  :ind  Hii^'Iniui ;  liic  policy  of  cimcL-iitration  of  Uie 

idoptcd  in  lliu  end  by  C:niada;  the  contrary  policj- 

llic  Jc-^nits,  and  tlicir  nnvvillinyncsa  to  work  mider  tli«  j 

»  of  tlie  t;uvcrrnncnt ;  polygamy;  the  superstitions  aml,| 

ic  of  tiie  mcdiciiie-nian;  the  mutual  quarrels  and  tlwl 

lain   waiiderinfis   of   tl>^   trltv.*       In  st.il,.  ..f  all 


CHAPTKR   XIII. 
TIIK  ILLINOIS  MISSIONS. 

Under  the  name  "  Illinois "  I  compriHc  the  present 
States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  down  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi.  Sonic  features  distinguish 
this  mission  field  from  the  northern  field  \vc  have  just 
studied:  it  contained  more  and  larger  French  settlements, 
Detroit  btiny  the  only  French  scltleniaU  In  the  Ntirlli, 
Merc,  hy  the  sitic  of  the  Jesuits,  labored  also  dioccHnn 
priests  of  Quebec,  and  in  fact  the  latter  had  mare  to  du 
with  the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  church  in  tins 
section  than  the  former.  At  first  the  Illinois  country  de- 
pended^ for  its  civil  administnition  on  Quebec;  later  oh  it 
was  annexed  to  New  Orleans ;  bnt  for  its  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration it  hcljl  from  the  Hishop  of  Quebec  so  long  as 
it  remained  under  French  domination. 

This  section  was  occupied  by  two  Algonquin  tribes,  the 
Illinois  and  the  Miami.s.  Their  country  lay  between  the 
Wabash,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi;  their  ])npuIation 
did  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand  souls.  The  principal 
clans  of  the  Illinois  were  the  I'eoria,  Cahokia,  Taniama, 
Kaskaskia,  and  Moingwena.  whose  name,  curiously  Iraiis- 
formc<l,  passL-d  to  a  river  in  Iowa,  the  lies  Moines,  on 
which  they  dwelt  for  some  time,  The  Mianiis  originully 
<lwelt  at  Detroit,  niigralctl  thence  In  the  mnuth  of  the 
WalKish,  and  tlicnce  ng;iin  to  the  sontlicrn  end  of  IaUh 
■MirluLT.-ni.  wlicncc-  lliev  wctl-  driven.  Jn  tlie  bc.-uinniiiL^  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  Cliippeway  clan,  the  I'ottowat- 
The  principal  clans  of  the  MiamU  were  the  Wea, 
Pianlceshaw,  I'cptkukia,  and  Kilatak.  The  Illiiiuis  and  the 
Miamis,  thoHt,'h  distinct  races  and  often  nt  variance,  easily 
intcnnint,'tcd,  hetag  of  the  Hunc  nation  and  langui^e. 

Tlie  Illinoiii  fint  came  In  OHilact  with  Chrislianity  on 
n  vmi  to  Chctfuimcson  liny,  Lake  Superior,  in  the  time  of 
Alldiiei  (1667)  and  ot  hk  sticcewor,  Marquette.  Later 
Alloucz  met  them  a({ain  near  Green  llay  in  a  villain  trf  the 
MascoutinB.  We  have  seen  bow  Marquette,  during  his 
descent  down  the  MiulB8i|>i)i,  vi^'ited  an  Illinois  village,  and 
again  on  hid  return,  and  huw  KJtortly  before  his  dunih  he  set 
up  the  miwiEon  of  tlio  Inimftciilitic  Citncvpliori  at  KasknHkIa, 
im  the  IllinciiH  Klvcr,  wliuru  two  lliouMind  IndinnH  lived, 
Allouux,  who  |irucc(lc(l'hini  on  ImUv  Superior,  succeeded 
him  ill  ihiH  miiision.  Shea,  in  "  Discovery  and  l-'xplumtion 
of  the  Missittsippi,"  (jives  the  father's  nnrnitivc  of  his  arrival 
and  work  in  this  mission ;  "  In  spite  of  all  our  elTorts  to  has- 
ten on,  it  was  the  37th  of  April,  1677,  before  I  coulu  reach 
Kachkachkiii,  a  liii^c  Illinois  town.  I  Mnmetliatcly  entered 
the  cabin  where  Knther  Mnrqucttc  ha<l  lodged,  iiml  the 
sachems  with  all  the  people  hciiif;  nssembled,  I  told  them 
the  object  of  my  coming  among  them.  They  listene<I  very 
attentively  and  thanked  me  for  the  trouble  I  took  for  their 
salvation.  I  found  the  village  very  much  increased.  It 
was  before  composed  of  only  one  nation.  There  are  now 
eight.  They  are  lodged  in  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
cabins."  To  com]>nle  the  po]>td.nlion  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  from  three  to  five  fires  or  families  to 
It  cabin;  there  must  have  been  in  the  village  nt  this  time 
between  six  and  eight  thousand  souls.  The  father  further 
stales  that  on  the  3d  of  May  he  erected  in  the  village  a 
craHs  twenty-five  feet  high  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  the  Illinois  of  all  the  tribes.     The  prosixjcts 
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of,  especially  in  cases  of  imminent  death) ;  but  tliey  could 
not  be  brought  to  obey  the  stem  requirements  of  Chris- 
tian mafrtai;e:  polygamy  stood  in  the  way  of  practical 
ChrtMtitinity. 

After  the  deiiarture  of  Rale,  Father  Gravier  took  charge. 
Me  compiled  the  grammar  of  the  language,  but  no  trace  of 
*  the  work  is  to  be  found  to-day.  A  journal  covering  about 
one  year  of  his  missionary  life  here  is  still  extant.  During 
timt  time  he  baptized  two  hundred  and  six,  moj^tly  dying 
infants.  Gravier  was  succeeded  in  "the  Illinois  countr}*  by 
l*'athers  Julian  Kinneteau  and  Francis  Tinet.  Bancroft 
reconls  that  Kinnctoan,  having  followed  his  Indians  in  one 
of  their  hunts,  sickened,  tlicd,  and  left  his  lM>nes  to  bleach 
on  the  wihicrncss  range  of  the  bufTalo.  Pinct  went  to 
labor  <nn)ong  the  '1  aniaroas,  and  has  the  credit  of  establish- 
ing the  mission  of  Cahokia  about  the  year  1 700.  The  place 
is  now  a  struggling,  decayed  town,  opposite  Carondelet, 
on  the  Mississippi.  His  success  w«'ts  unusual,  cind  he  soon 
found  his  chapel  too  small  for  the  crowds  that  came  to 
mass,     lie  seems  to  have  died  there  in  1704. 

About  theyear  1 700  the  original  Kaskaski.i,  on  the  Illinois 
River,  where  Man|tiette  had  eslahlished  the  mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  was  transferred,  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Father  Marest,  to  the  site  that  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  K<'iskaskia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  or  Okaw  River,  six  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  and  two  miles  east  of  the  latter  river.  The 
new  settlement  was  called  "  Le  Village  de  rimniciculcc 
Conception  dcs  Cascat|iiias.**  The  nn»live  of  this  move 
was  double:  to  get  farther  away  from  the  ever-threatening 
Iroquois,  and  to  get  into  cl(»ser  communication  with  the 
I'rcnch  colony  <it  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had 
l)ecome  the  supply  and  tr.iding-centcr  for  the  missions  of 
Illinois.     It  was  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  that 
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my  crucifix  and  brevinry,  and  being  accompanied  by  only 
two  5,-ivanes,  who  miyht  abandon  mc  from  levity,  or  miyht 
(ly  tliroiiyii  fear  of  enemies.  The  terror  of  these  vast, 
uninlinbited  rcRions,  in  which  for  twelve  days  not  a  single 
S'lnl  was  seen,  almost  took  my  courage  away,  This  was  a 
jiMirney  in  which  there  was  no  village,  no  bridijc,  no  fcrry- 
l)iial.  no  house,  no  beaten  path,  and  over  boiintltcss  prairies 
intersected  by  rivnlcts  and  rivers,  through  forests  and 
thickets  filled  with  briers  and  thorns,  thronyh  marshes  in 
which  we  sometimes  phmged  to  the  girtllv,  At  night  re- 
pose was  sought  ">n  the  grass  or  leaves,  exposed  m  the 
winds  and  rains,  happy  if  by  the  siile  of  sonic  rivulet, 
whose  waters  might  quench  our  thirst.  Mcils  were  pre- 
pared from  such  game  as  might  be  killed  on  the  way,  or 
by  roasting  some  ears  of  corn."  Thus  labored  Father 
Mormet  until  his  tlcith,  in  1718. 

There  was  in  the  Illinois  country  another  jwist,  which 
h.id,  however,  a  short  existence.  It  was  cttahlislied  toward 
the  emi  of  1702  by  Sieur  Juchcrean  near  the  month  of 
the  Wabash,  prob.ibly  on  the  site  of  the  more  nio<UTn  Fort 
Massac.  The  Mascoutins  and  the  Kicknpoos  gathered 
about  this  post  for  the  purpo-sc  of  barter.  Father  Mermet 
visited  them  from  Ka.ska.s)cia,  but  had  nn  success  in  con- 
verting them.  In  1705  the  post  was  abandoned;  the 
I'rench  had  to  fly  for  their  lives  on  account  of  the  liostilit>' 
of  the  Indi.-ins.  More  imi>ortant  and  more  lasting  was  the 
establishment  (1719)  on  the  Wabash  of  a  post  which  still 
Iwars  the  name  of  its  founder,  Vinccnncs.  This  sclllement 
was  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  mere  halling-phice  for  the  mis. 
sionaries  awl  fnr-tra<lcrs  who  traveled  southward  by  way 
of  the  Maumce  and  the  Wabash.  The  priests  of  Kaskaskia 
and  Cahokia  visited  it  occasionally,  until  it  assumed  great 
importance  as  a  Canadian  settlement  after  the  year  1725. 
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There  was  a  mission  at  Peoria  in  charge  of  Fal 
in  1 7 1 2,  and  also  at  St.  Joseph,  at  the  head  of 
gaii — where  lived  Miamis  and  Pottowatomic! 
o[  Father  Chardon  in  1 7 1 1 . 

Such,  then,  were  tlie  stations  in  t!ie  Illtnoisci 
Charlevoix,  journeyiriy  from  Quebec  tn  New  Or 
them  in  1 72 1 .  I  le  has  left  his  impressions  in  ; 
eluded  in  vol,  ii.  of  "  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  Fr 
Indians  at  St.  josejjh  were  almost  all  Christii 
fallen  intoyreal  disorders  because  for  a  longti 
no  resident  missionary.  He  fonnd  the  Peorias 
a  misiiinnary  and  almost  entirely  pagan;  yet  ( 
found  traces  of  Christianity  and  hopes  of  a  brij 
At  Cahukia  was  a  larj^e  town  composed  of  tw 
here  were  two  scctdar  missionaries  who  h:id  b( 
Charlevoix  at  Quebec.  At  Kask.i'.kia  he  foun 
flourishing  mission  has  been  dividtil  into  two  vi 
mo-it  populous  is  nil  the  river;  Iwn  Jesuits,  L. 
and  De  Kereben,  have  charye.  Half  a  iL-afj 
Fort  Chartres,  in  commaml  tif  De  Hois-Jlriaii 
terveninji  space  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  I'r 
leagues  lower  down  and  one  leat,'iie  from  th 
targe  village  of  I'rcnch  ;  ihcir  parish  priest  i-: 
Heaubois.  Two  It-agues  from  thi--  farther  irilauc 
Inchanvillage.  in  charge  of  the  Jf-iiii  KatherGti 
I,e  llouIant;er  was  the  author  of  a  calechi>ni  and 
in  the  Illinnis  language,  the  niami'-cri]>t  of  wi 
Shea,  in  the  Carler-Hrown  Library  at  Provide 

We  -ee  from  Charlevoix's  account  that  sei 
were  at  M'ork  in  this  seclion  at  early  as  the 
The  fir>l  Hishop  of  Ouehur.  I.aval.  had  been  : 
the  Seminary  of   ihe  I'Mrei-n   Mi-^ions  in  I'ai 
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Valley.  Thus  it  comes  ihal  Charlevoix  meets  them  on  his 
journey.  Time  wu  when  the  Recolleett  titreatened  to 
take  this  field  from  ttw  Jentits,  the  vetenn  of  the  Western  , 
misnons;  finally  the  intruders  had  come.  Dissatisfaction 
and  protests  were  unavailing  and  the  bishop  went  so  far 
in  his  new  policy  as  to  invest  one  of  the  seminary  priests 
with  powers  as  vicar-general  over  all  the  missions  of  the 
IltincMs,  The  move  proved  to  be  providential;  It  provided 
missionaries  to  preserve  the  Christianity  created  by  the 
Jesuits  after  the  society  had  been  suppressed  by  France 
and  the  Fope. 

The  palmy  period  of  the  Illinois  misnons  was  from  1 725 
to  1 750.  The  center  of  communication  and  supply  was  no 
lonf^er  Quubec,  but  New  Orleans,  though  the  ecclesiastical 
({ovcnimcnt  nnd  jurisdiction  continued  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  As  early  ax  1 720  the  civil  administration  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  south  of  Lake  Michigan  passed  from 
Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  Communication  with  the  mother 
country  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  was  far 
easier  and  quicker  than  by  way  of  the  Atlantic,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  lakes,  and  the  portages  into  the  affluents 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  great  majority  of  tlie  Illinois  were  now  Christian, 
excepting  the  Peorias.  They  were  settled  down,  cultivated 
the  land,  nnd  absented  themselves  only  in  the  himtinn- 
season.  The  French  intermarried  with  them  freely,  and 
to-day  the  blood  of  Illinois  chiefs  flows  in  the  veins  of  some 
of  the  best  French  families  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Fort 
Chartrcs  was  built  in  1 720  by  Pierre  Duque  dc  Uois-Briant, 
the  king's  lieutenant  for  Louisiana.  This  was  a  wouilcn 
building,  supplanted  later  by  that  expensive  stone  structure 
that  figures  so  prominently  in  the  later  French  history  of 
Illinois,  and  to-day  it  is  but  a  shapeless  ruin.  Here  also 
was  built  the  Church  of  St.  Ann  of  Fort  Chartres.    Under 
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the  jurisdictinn  of  the  priest  of  St.  Ann,  chapels  were 
erected  subsequently  at  Prairie  du  RochcrandSt.  Philippe's. 
Part  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann  have 
been  preser\'ed  to  this  day. 

The  building  of  Fort  Chartres  gave  an  impetu.s  to  the  set- 
tlements of  Illinois,  and  the  Canadian  population  received 
considerable  accessions.  The  pust  at  Vinccnnt's  bticame  the 
residence  of  a  missionary.  Father  Meiirin,  in  1749;  heat- 
tended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  neighboring  I'iankeshaw 
Indians  and  of  the  French  settlers.  The  latter  greatly  in- 
creased between  the  years  1754  and  1756  by  immigrants 
from  Detroit.  Kaskaskia,  and  New  Orleans,  Some  fourteen 
French  families  were  settled  at  Oiiiatanon.  a  trading-post 
not  far  below  the  prest-nt  site  of  Lafayette,  O. ;  and  also 
a  few  at  Twighlce  vill;i^,'c,  near  the  site  of  I'ort  Wayne. 
These  waifs  of  civili/alion,  far  removed  from  the  great 
centers,  were  in  a  state  of  almost  unlimited  case  and  free- 
dom, and  intermarried  with  the  dusky  maiik-ns  about  thcni. 

But  as  the  white  settlements  increased  and  prospered 
the  Indians  decreased,  l-'ather  Vivier.  a  Jesuit  missionary. 
states  in  a  letter  of  June  8,  1  750,  that  at  Ka-kaskia  there 
were  three  villages  of  Illinois  Indians,  with  imt  more  than 
tight  hundred  souls;  wherea-^  the  l''rench  were  eleven  hiui- 
dred.  with  three  hundred  black  slaves.  The  «h.>le  Illinois 
tribe  at  tins  time  cnuld  not  cfumt  more  than  eight  thousand 
souls.  Much  smaller  was  the  Indian  population  at  Vin- 
cennes — scarcely  ihrec  hundred,  Vincennesand  the  Indian 
mission  of  Kaskaskia  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits; 
the  French  settlements  at  Cahokia  and  Kaska'-kia  and  I'nrt 
Chartres  wore  in  the  hanils  of  the  Seminary  priests.  The 
St.  Joseph  mission  was  well-nigh  ahand-uied,  and  still  re- 
mained under  the  civil  adniini-traiion  <>f  (Juibec,    Th  I'h  e 
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Fntnce  tn  the  New  World.  The'  Jesuiti  of  Loalriaiw,  (or 
the  most  part,  became  necularized  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  I^hq>  of  Qfiebec,  and  retained  thnr 


It  was  to  Spain  that  France  surrendered  Loittidana — that 
is  to  say,  all  the  region  n'est  of  the  Missismi^  nnd  a  small 
territory  Mirmundtng  New'  Orleans  on  the  eastern  bank. 
All  else  east  of  the  river  Iiad  become  KngtiKh  territory. 
Unwillinf;  to  remain  nnder  the  Ilritish  flag,  the  commandant 
of  Fort  Chartres,  St  Ange,  moved  with  his  small  garrison 
up  and  across  the  Mississippi  to  the  embryo  village  <tf  St. 
Louis.  This  post  hnd  been  founded  the  year  before  by 
Pierre  I<aclc<le  Ligiiest  and  Auguste  Chouteau.  St.  Ange 
exercised  the  duties  of  commander  here  until  lie  wat  re- 
lieved in  1 770  by  I  Jculcnant-Govcrnor  Don  I'clro  I'icrnas, 
the  nr.<tt  SiKuiish  cnmmamlnnt  of  Ltppcr  LotiUinnn. 

During'  the  first  yvnrs  t>f  I-'iit;ltsli  doniinatiim  in  IIlinoiN 
there  was  a  large  exodus  of  tiic  French  inliabitants  to  New 
Orleans,  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  St.  Louis.  In  1 770  there  were 
one  hundred  wooden  nnd  fifteen  stone  buildings  in  the 
latter  place ;  there  was  nl^n  n  small  l<^  chapel  (it  was  only 
in  1776  that  a  more  decent  building  Wits  erected).  At  the 
cimu  of  the  year  i?^!;  the  wh<)Ie  number  of  I'Vcnch  in 
Illinois  nnd  on  the  Wabash  did  not  exceed  two  thousand 
IK-rsnns;  of  the  lllinntH  tribes  there  were  only  six  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors,  and  the  number  of  Miamts  on  the  Walvisli 
nble  to  bear  anus  was  .still  less.  In  1769  .in  Illinois  Indian 
of  the  Ko-sk-nskia  b;ind  was  bribeil  by  an  I'.nglish  settler  of 
Cnhokia  with  a  barrel  of  whisky  to  kit)  the  great  Ottawa 
war-chief,  Pontiac.  whuse  vast  cnuspiracy  against  the  l-'ng- 
llsh  h,nd  just  eniled  in  a  cimijitele  failure.  The  Western 
iribc-s,  who  had  loved  so  well  and  followed  so  f.nithfiilly  the 
great  and  luckless  I'l.iispirntor,  took  a  fearful  revenge  on 
the  Indians  of  the  Illinois  country,  nnd  the  small  remnant 
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who  survived  the  carnage  forever  after  sunk  into  utter 
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forces,  ami  iirili'iuil  ilicni  to  lake  an  oatli  of  fidulity  anil 
iibuiliciicc  tu  ihc  Mnglmli  Icinir  at  tlic  hand  of  an  otTidal 
sent  for  that  [iiirpost;. 

TliLTi;  wurc  few  inissinnariL's  at  tliis  time ;  in  Detroit  \\\t\ 
onu  altenflliiK  llic  I'rfiicli  in  llii:  city,  lliu  other  tlie  Iniitiins 
across  tlie  riuT;  in  Indiinm  and  Illinois  Iw..,  uniil  I'atlRr 
^rellrin,  an  aj^e.l  Jesiiii.  arrivetl  fn-ni  New  Orleans  (Sq.- 
IcnilxT,  I7f>4)  lo  be  ilie  lliird.  Uiulcr  Midi  eiiviini-iane.>> 
reli^jion  wa-*  in  a  ilecailent  slate  In  spite  of  the  i;iiaratnie> 
anil  ))rivili';^e.s  (if  the  treaty;  ami  sncli  was  tlie  embarrass- 
ment protiiLCed  in  Canada  by  llie  eluinye  of  yovermiient 
[liat  tlie  ]li>linjj  of  Ouebec  eoiilil  not  supply  tire  needed 
laborers  to  tlie  Western  portion  of  liis  flock.  In  176S  set 
out  from  Canada  for  the  Illinois  country,  not  only  with  llie 
blessint;  of  his  i)ishnp,  but  also  with  the  consent  and  noud 
wi--hes  of  ihe  Miij-lisli  ainhorities,  ajtriest  who  wasdeslintti 
H)  play  in  our  Kevolutionary  War  such  a  jjarl  as  entitled 
iiiiii  to  he  called  "  the  patriot  priest  of  tiic  We^t  " — the 
Kev.  I'eter  Gibault,  I  le  took  up  his  resideiiee  at  Kaskaskia. 
-liere  he  fnuu.l.  hesiiles  his  I'reiicli  countrymeH.  Catlmlie 
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Charlevoix  says  that  Louisiana  is  the  name  which  La 
Salle  gave  to  that  portion  of  North  America  watered  by 
the  Mississippi  and  lying  below  the  Illinois  River.  But 
the  French  put  no  such  limits  to  the  vague,  undefined 
country  they  called  Louisiana.  In  their  dreams  it  stretched 
eastward  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  westward  to  the 
Rockies,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Uccan,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  possession  of  the  main  artery  carried  with  it  pus- 
session  of  all  its  affluents.  However,  the  stricter  meaning 
of  La  Salle  is  accepted  in  this  work. 

The  Indians  that  inhabited  this  tract  are  known  as  the 
Mobilian  family.  This  family  included  three  considerable 
confederacies  east  of  the  Mississippi:  the  Chickasaws, 
faithful  allies  of  the  English,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ohio ;  below  the  Chickasaws,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Tombigbee,  were  the  Choctaws,  given  more  than  any 
other  tribe  to  agriculture,  and  numbering  four  thousand 
warriors  (these  were  allies  of  the  French);  cist  of  the 
Choctaws  was  the  confederacy  of  the  Creeks  or  Musk- 
hogees,  extending  as  far  as  the  Atlantic.  The  Seminoles 
of  Florida  were  vagrants  from  the  above-named  con- 
federacies, following  the  chase  rather  than  agriculture. 
Between  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws  was  the 
peculiar  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  supposed,  on  account  of 
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'Wandered  northward  from  Central  America.  All  these 
tribes  combined  contained  about  fifty  thousand  souls.  The 
descendants  of  the  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks  are 
to  be  found  to-day  m  the  Indian  Territory,  almost  as 
numerous  as  ever,  good  farmerB,  with  wonderful  capacity 
for  self-govemRient  and  business;  they  are  the  civilised 
nations  among  the  Indians  of  t6>day.  '  West  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  south  of  the  Aricansas,  extending  down  into 
Texas  and  east  of  New  Mexico,  were  different  nations, 
or  rather  remnants  <tf  dying  hations,  not  so  numerous  or 
important  historically  as  the  tribes  named  above. 

After  the  miserable  failure  of  La  Salle's  na\-al  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missisnppi,  th«'  project  c^  founding 
any  settlement  in  this  new  acquisition  was  apparently 
abandoned  by  the  court  of  Prance.  It  was  only  when 
rumors  came  that  the  English  were  preparing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  La  Salle's  discovery  to  occupy  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river,  that  France  awoke  to  the  necessity  of 
heading  off  her  rival,  and  sent  Iberville,  in  December, 

1698,  to  form  a  colony  at  that  important  point.  He  made 
the  first  settlement  at  Biloxi,  so  named  from  a  neighboring 
Indian  band,  in  Harrison  County,  Mississippi,  February. 

1699.  With  him  was  Father  Anastasius  Douay,  a  Recollect 
who  had  accompanied  La  Salle  in  his  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Matagorda  Bay,  had  5ur\'ived  the  miseries  of  the  trip,  and 
had  made  his  way  back  to  France.  In  1702  the  scat  of 
the  colony  was  transferred  to  Mobile,  Ala.  It  was  only 
fifteen  years  later  (1717)  that  a  point  on  the  Mississippi 
River  was  selected  for  the  capital  city  of  Louisiana ;  at 
this  point  New  Orleans  was  founded. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  authorized 
the  seminary  of  Quebec  to  enter  the  missionary  field  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  invested  witli  the  pow- 
ers of  vicar- j^eneral  the  superior  of  the  band  sent  out 
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for  this  purpose.  Tlie  superior  was  De  Montigny;  his 
companions  were  Davion  and  St.  Cosme.  De  Montigny 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Taensas  (a  tribe  allied 
to  the  Natchez),  and  erected  there  a  chapel,  after  having 
baptiied  eighty-five  children  in  the  first  year  of  his  labors. 
Davion  took  up  his  abode  in  a  village  (long  known  as 
Roche  a  Davion,  afterward  as  Loftus'  Heights,  and  to-day 
as  Fort  Adams)  in  the  State  of  Mississippi;  his  labors 
were  also  extended  to  the  Yazoo  Indians.  St.  Cosnic 
ascended  the  river  and  settled  among  the  Taniaroa  Indians 
at  a  site  that  became  later  on  Cahokia.  Prcsciillv  the 
seminary  sent  out  three  more  laborers,  Hergicr,  Houicvillc, 
and  St.  Cosme,  Jr.,  a  brother  of  the  missionary  at  Tamaroa. 
Bergier  settled  at  Tamaroa,  and  St.  Cosme,  Sr..  descended 
to  Natchez.  Dc  Montigny  had  vacated  this  post  to  go  to 
France  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  dilTicnlties  which  the 
arrival  of  this  body  of  diocesan  missionaries  had  raised  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  them.sclves. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  ecclesiastical  in  Louisi- 
ana when  Iberville  returned  from  France  in  i  700  with  a 
Jesuit,  Father  Dn  Rlui,  who  niinislcrcd  to  the  Indians 
around  Biloxi  and  Mobile;  the  I'rcnch  at  tlicsc  |)osts  were 
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sions  was  Nicholas  Foucault,  a  seminary  priest,  who  was 
massacred  by  the  Arkansas  in  1702,  The  scene  of  liis 
dealh  and  resting-place  is  not  known.  The  second  victim 
was  St.  Cosme,  who,  mi  liis  way  fnini  his  Xatchez  mission 
to  Mobile,  was  tna^tsacrcd  by  the  Sitimachas  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  AfisuissipiM  (1706). 

In  August,  1717,  the  r^etit,  DuIk  of  Orleans,  tians- 
fcrred,  in  tlie,  name  of  Louis  XV.,  the  pi«>prietonhip  uf 
Louisiana  to  the  Commeicial  Company  of  the  West.  The  . 
tifty>third  cliuse  (rf  the  tnmsfer  obliged  the  company  to 
build  at  its  expense  churches  at  the  places  where  it  should 
establish  settlements,  and  to  matntaii)  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  approved  ccclenastics,  all  under  the  authority  of 
the  llishop  of  Quebec,  who  had  the  nomination  of  the 
priests  of  the  colony.  Charlevoix,  in  his  voyage  from 
Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  was  at  Natchez  in  December, 
1721.  "Tliough  for  a  time,"  he  says,  "a  priest  lived 
here,  his  labors  were  without  fruit  among  the  Indians,  and 
there  was  no  priest  there  at  the  time."  In  fact,  from  the 
Illinois  River  to  New  Orieans  he  met  with  no  missionary 
on  the  river.  It  was  five  years  and  more  since  any  ]>riest 
had  been  among  the  French  settlers  at  Natchez.  They 
had  fallen  into  a  st.itc  of  indifTcrencc.  In  January,  1722, 
he  arrived  at  New  Orieans.  He  describes  it  as  a  place 
uf  a  hundred  houses,  scattered  about  without  any  order. 
Yet  he  ventures  to  predict  that  this  would  become  a 
wealthy  city  and  the  metrojiolis  of  a  large  colony,  and 
he  gives  good  reasons  for  his  prophecy.  He  does  not 
speak  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  place.  Hnt  he  must 
have  nLodc  a  secret  rejwrt  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  colony  that  caused  the  Company  of  the  West  to  bestir 
themselves. 

I'or  Louisiana  was  divided  soon  after  into  three  eccle- 
siastical sections.     The  section  north  of  the  Ohio,  the 
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Illinois  mission!*,  was  left  to  thu  Jesuits  aniJ  tlie  seminary 
priests,  as  heretofore.  Tlic  second  section  contained  tlic 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  river  :is  far  north  as  the  conHucnce  of  the 
Ohio.  This  was  put  under  the  imnK'(hate  charj^e  of  llishop 
Diipkiinis  de  Moniay,  lately  named  coadjutor  to  the  Kishop 
i>f  Ouebee,  anil  his  vicar-t;i;ner;il,  \\\m>  yoverned  this  suclion 
frum  !■' ranee,  where  he  resided,  lie  gave  cliurge  of  the 
I'Vcuch  Settlements  and  the  Iiidiuii  ini^sions  in  this  seeliun 
to  the  Capuchins,  to  which  order  he  bcloiiycd.  1  he  third 
section  was  ilie  cuuntry  boutli  nf  the  Ohio  and  ea!^t  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  w>is  confided  to  tiie  Carmelites;  but 
there  is  record  of  the  cominy  to  Louisiana  of  only  one 
father  of  that  order.  The  Hi?.liop  of  Quebec  turned  over 
this  section  also  to  llie  Capuchins.  1  lovvever,  the  Capuchins ' 
did  not  have  the  iulti  tij  send,  und,  moreover,  felt  lh;it  they 
could  not  do  work  amoiij-  the  Indians  so  well  as  the 
veteran  tanipai;^ners.  the  Ji-'siiits.  With  ihe  approval  uf 
tiie  Hishup  of  Quebec  they  yave  the  country  north  of 
Xatchcz  to  the  Jeouils,  anti  reserved  to  themselves  the 
rej;iiin  south  of  thai  jjoint,  Still  later  {\-2(->)  tile  Caj)U- 
eliins  Were  restricted  to  the  care  of  the  I'Vench  posts  in 
their  district,  liie  cliarne  of  the  Indian  nii>,-iaiis  yning  to 
the  Jouils.  Un<ler  this  arranjiement  the  Joulls  j^ained  a 
residence  for  tiieir  snperinr  in  New  Orkans,  without  any 
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of  the  present  republic.  The  Catholic  Indians  throughout 
the  colony  were  not  numerous ;  the  greatest  number  was 
to  be  found  among  the  Appalachees,  who  fled  from  Florida 
to  seek  protection  from  the  raids  of  the  Protestant  colonists 
of  South  Cart>lina  and  Georgia  under  cover  of  the  French 
guns  of  M(»bite.  Tlic  Jesuits  entered  zealously  into  the 
work  of  converting  the  tribes  of  Louisiana;  missions  were 
established  by  them  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  among 
the  Choctaws,  the  Yaxoos,  and  tlie  Chickasaws.  These 
missions,  however,  were  broken  up  (1729)  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Natchez,  into  which  the  neighboring  Indians  were 
drawn,  and  in  which  Fathers  Dupoisson  and  Souel  lost 
their  lives.  After  the  quelling  of  this  rebellion  by  the 
French  forces  the  missions  were  agsiin  resumed. 

From  this  time  on  the  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
history  of  the  missions  are  scant.  This  much  seems  evi- 
dent: thcit  no  great  success  attcn(lc<l  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries.  In  New  Orieans  itself  the  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  maladministration  of  the  Capuchin  vicar- 
gencral  and  his  unjustifiable  enmity  to  the  Jesuits.  The 
Hishop  of  Quebec  fnially  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  interests  of  relij^ion  demanded  that  the  powers  of 
administration  shtmid  be  transferred  from  the  Capuchins 
to  the  Jesuits;  and  thus  the  ollice  of  vicar-^eneral  was 
given  into  the  Imnds  of  the  latter  from  the  year  1 750  until 
their  suppression,  which  was  decreed  in  Paris  in  1761  and 
executed  in  Louisiana  in  1763.  The  property  of  the 
society  in  the  province  was  confiscateil  and  sold  for 
$180,000,  a  lari^e  sum  at  that  day.  All  the  fathers  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  Illin<»is  district,  were  removed, 
and  the  Capuchins,  freed  from  the  |)resence  of  their 
formidable  rivals,  remained  masters  of  the  field ;  but  not 
to  the  advanta^'e  of  religion,  as  we  shall  see. 

At  the  same  time  Louisiana  passed  under  Spanish  rule. 
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this :  that  many  a  red  man  fell  away  from  the  faith,  once 
held  by  his  fathers,  in  the  inevitable  and  often  cruel  flight 
before  the  incoming  tide  of  European  immigration :  and, 
again,  this:  that  the  missionaries  of  the  old  church  are  now 
f>nce  more  at  work  among  the  aborigines,  parked  in  their 
reservations,  to  preserve  the  fniits  of  the  labors  of  their 
predecessors,  and  to  reclaim  to  Christianity  and  dvilixation 
the  sad  remnants  of  a  race  once  the  master  of  this  splendid 
domain. 

I'Vom  the  year  1 763  Louisiana  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain  until  the  30th  of  November,  181 3,  when  it  re- 
verted to  France ;  not  for  long,  however,  for  twenty  days 
afterward  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the  United  St«ites.  By 
rescript  of  September  i,  1805,  Pius  VII.  placed  this  new 
ac(|uisition  of  the  republic  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Kishop 
Carroll  as  administrator  iipostolic.  During  ihe  forty-two 
years  from  1763  to  1805  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
Louisiana  was  not  by  .any  means  of  the  best.  The  Capu- 
chins who  were  in  charge  were  not  all  of  them  models  of 
ecclesiastical  virtues,  there  was  no  immediate  episcopal 
super\'isioh,  and  the  missions  fell  into  a  sad  state  of 
ncj;lcct;  though  the  church  received  at  this  time  a  strong 
reinforcement  in  numbers  from  sonic  five  hundred  Aca<li- 
ans,  who  from  their  ruined  cc»lony  in  Nova  Scotia  escajicd 
to  San  Domingo  and  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

The  province,  in  p.issing  from  the  control  of  France, 
was  n<)  longer  under  the  eccle.siastic.il  jurisdiction  of 
(Juebec;  but  became  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hishop  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  1772  the  bishop  of  that 
.see,  James  Joseph  de  I'-chcverria,  sent  to  New  Orleans 
UnxT  Spanish  Capuchins,  with  leather  Cyril  de  Harcelona 
as  su|>erior.  Ihit  Father  Dagobert,  the  former  I'rench 
superior,  rou.scd  the  i)co|)le  against  the  newcomers,  and 
the  governor,  fearing  his  removal  would  be  disastrous  to 
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to  live  without  uny  rcliyion  at  all.  Out  of  ilic  vluvvn 
thousand  sotils  composing  tliis  parish  [the  catlicclr.'ilj 
scarcely  three  or  four  hundred  comply  with  the  obliyatitm 
of  receiving  the  holy  eucharist  once  a  year.  Not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  ix>pii)ation  ever  hear  mass.  Most 
of  the  men  live  in  a  state  of  concubinage,  and  there  are 
fathers  who  procure  mistresses  for  their  sons  to  divert  them 
from  marryinp.  Their  houses  arc  fdll  of  books  written 
against  religion  and  the  s>tatc." 

A  very  snd  condition,  to  be  sure — the  natural  (rtiit  of 
a  c1er[;y  that  had  forgotten  the  high  and  sacred  diitieft  of 
their  calling.  No  wonder  that  the  first  efforts  of  reform 
should  be  directed  by  the  zealous  bishop  to  the  leaders  of 
the  flock.  With  this  intent  he  i-^sued  at  once,  to  serve  as 
a  rule  until  a  diocesan  synod  could  be  held,  a  <locuniei)t 
enlitlud  "Instructions  for  the  fiovernmcnt  of  the  l'ari-.h 
TriestM  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana."  He  then  sit  about 
visiting  his  diocese.  Utifnrtnnately  the  records  of  his 
administration  have  all  perished.  We  possess,  however,  a 
general  description  of  the  condition  of  religion  written  by 
him  in  1 799. 

It  ap[)ears  from  thin  description  that  the  source  of  the 
religious  evils  and  the  great  danger  to  the  S])anish  piwer 
were  his  American  neighbors.  "  The  cmigralicni  from  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  toleration  of 
our  government  have  introduced  into  thiscolony  a  gang 
of  adventurers,  who  ha\'e  no  religion  and  acknowledge  no 
(lod:  they  have  m.ide  the  morals  of  our  people  much 
worse  by  intercourse  with  them  in  trade;  they  (ill  the 
minds  of  our  ]>eoptc  with  dangerous  ide.is  tn  harmony  with 
their  own  restless,  ambitious  character."  (le  then  goes 
on  to  advocate  a  restriction  of  this  kind  of  immigration. 
The  good  bishop  was  striving  unwittingly  with  the  inevi- 
table when  he  dreame<l  of  rolling  back  the  American  tide. 
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Tlic  (luuin  was  writ  large  vnuugli,  but  he  did  not  see  or 
could  not  read  the  hHiichvritiiit;.  lie  was  spared  tlic 
sjjcctacle  of  the  danger  he  so  much  dreaded;  in  July, 
1801,  he  was  promoted  to  the  sec  of  Guatemala.  Less 
than  two  years  aflerwiinl  the  contml  of  Spain  came  to  an 
end,  Louisiana  became  a  part  u\  the  Uniteil  Stales,  and 
the  church  in  thai  rei^iun  c;ime  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  first  Hisli..p<.f  ll;iltiiii..rc,  llie  Ri^ht  Kev.John  Cnm.II. 
Its  further  liistory  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  this  work. 


Part  III.    Tiik  English  Missions. 


THE   BEOINNINliK  OK  CATIKIUCITV    IN    TIIK  COLONIES 
(i634-^)- 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  r^i^ous  liberty  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Maryland.  The. penal  laws  of  Elizabeth 
drove  some  of  her  Ciitholic  Hubjectii  to  sedc  ocrosft  the 
Allnntic  n  Kafe  liavun  when;  they  might  worship  God  in 
freedom.  As  early  as  1 584  two  hundred  and  sixty  Cath- 
olics, under  the  lead  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  attemptcxl 
to  establish  a  colony  in  the  country  of  Norumbetfa,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  present  State  of  Maine.  Tlie  attempt 
was  a  faihire.  Of  ttie  three  vessels  that  soiled,  one  went 
down  with  the  leatler,  the  others  mode  their  way  back  to 
ICngland. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  in  160$,  under  the  patron- 
n)ic  of  Sir  Thomas,  l^)rd  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  of 
Henry  Wriolhesley,  Karl  of  Soiithnmiiton ;  a  vessel  sent 
•lilt  to  select  a  s])ot  .trrived  in  the  Kennebec  River.  Hut 
the  project  was  np[jt)sed  by  no  less  a  personai^c  than  the 
famous  Hnglish  Jesuit,  l''atlter  I'arsuns,  and  it  came  ti> 
iiau[;ht. 

The  third  attempt  was  made  in  1627,  and  it,  too,  failetl 
of  success.     The  le.-)der  was  Sir  Georye  Calvert,  clerk  of 
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t!)e  privy  council,  kiii^hlud  in  1617,  made  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  in  1618.  At  an  early  Hate  lie  became 
interested  in  American  colonization;  for.  besides  beinf; 
one  of  the  councilors  of  the  New  Mnglaiid  Company,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company.  He  became 
a  Catholic  in  1623,  and  resigned  the  position  of  secretary 
of  state.  King  James  I.  tried  to  induce  him  to  remain  in 
office.  Failing  in  this,  he  appointed  liim  to  the  privy 
council  and  niiscd  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  H;iron  Hal- 
timorc  of  Baltimore  in  the  county  of  I.ongfurd,  Ireland.  In 
1620  Lord  Uallimore  bought  frimi  Sir  William  Vaiighan, 
who  had  a  patent  f<ir  part  of  Ncwfoundlnnd,  his  rijjhts  over 
the  southeastern  peninsula  of  that  island ;  and  the  next  year 
he  sent  out  to  his  purchase  a  body  of  colonists.  In  1622 
he  applied  for  a  patent  directly  to  the  crown,  and  all 
Newfoundland  was  grnntcd  to  him.  The  ciltmy  was 
named  Avalon,  in  commemoration  of  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tr.idition,  Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
Hritain.  He  visited  his  colony  in  l'»27,  and  ihc  ir-nI  ycnr 
moved  his  family  thither.  Hut  vari-.ns  causes  indi'ictd 
him  to  ab;indon'  it.  lie  had  serious  troubles— even  a 
small  naval  warfare— with  I-Vcnth  claimants;  .me  of  the 
colonists,  a  Puritan  minister.  coni]>lained  to  the  I'^nglish 
authorities  that  Haltinmre  had  brought  out  with  liini  iii'pisli 
priests  and  favored  the  popish  worship;  above  all.  he  found 
that  the  clin)ale  was  too  inhospitable  for  successful  colo- 
nization. 

Taking  with  him  as  many  of  the  colonists  as  would  fol- 
low htm.  he  sailed  for  Jamestown,  Va.,  October  t,  1629. 
The  foundation  of  Virginia  preceded  that  o(  Maryland. 
On  the  19th  of  December.  1606 — one  hundred  aud  nine 
years  after  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  ninety  years  after  the 
first  vov.iire  of  I'lmce  de  I. eon  to  I'lorifla,  fiftv-iiinc  years 
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founded  by  one  hundred  and  five  English  colonists.  The 
welcome  of  the  Virginians  for  Lord  Baltimore  was  by  no 
means  cordial.  Governor  Pott  and  William  Claiborne  would 
not  allow  him  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  unless  he  topic 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  In  this  proceed- 
ing they  went  beyond  their  powenv,  and  forgot  the  posi- 
tion Baltimore  held  in  the  Virginia  Company.  But  they 
knew  that,  as  a  Catholic,  he  could  not  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  cunningly  surmised  that  they  could  thus 
get  rid  of  him.  He  returned  to  England,  and  asked  for  a 
part  of  the  unsettled  region  north  of  the  Potomac.  This 
was  granted,  and  at  the  king's  request  the  new  colony 
received  the  name  of  Maryland  (Terra  Manse),  in  honor 
of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  formal  document  of  the  grant  was  issued  not  to 
the  first  Lord  Baltimore  (he  died  April  13  1632,  just  be- 
fore it  was  made  out),  but  to  his  heir,  Lord  Cecil,  second 
Lord  Baltimore.  The  boundaries  were  very  precisely 
defined  in  the  grant:  on  the  north  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  longitude;  on  the  west  a  line  running  south  from 
this  parallel  to  the  farthest  source  of  the  Potomac,  and 
thence  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  on  the  east  the  ocean  and 
the  Delaware  River  ami  Bay.  These  boundaries  included 
all  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  a  large  tract  of  land 
now  inclosed  partly  in  Pennsylvania  and  partly  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Marj-land.  The  charter  was 
the  most  liberal  ever  issued  by  the  English  crown.  Tlur 
other  colonies  were  granted  to  chartered  companies,  who 
m.inai^ed  them  on  the  joint-stock  principle ;  but  the  grant 
of  Maryland  was  to  an  individual,  the  lord  proprietary, 
with  all  lej^islative  and  executive  powers  to  administer  the 
Colony  as  his  private  estate,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
crown,  free  from  all  taxation  on  the  part  of  Kngland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  delivery  of  two  Indian  arrows  yearly 
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and  a  fifth  of  all  the  precious  metals  foundi  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  feudal  tenure. 

Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  the  "Ark,"  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  the  "  Dove,"  of  fifty  tons — 
emblems  of  happy  omen :  the  one  refuge  of  political,  the 
other  olive-branch  of  religious,  liberty.  Twenty  gentlemen 
and  between  two  and  three  hundred  laboring-men,  mostly 
Catholics,  embarked  as  colonists.  Leaving  Gravesend  on 
the  1 8th  of  October,  they  stopped  at  the  Isle  of  Wi^Ou  to 
take  on  board  two  Jesuit  fathers.  White  and  Althani.  It 
is  the  "  Relatio  Itineris "  of  Father  White  (discovered^ 
1822,  in  the  archives  of  the  professed  house  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Rome  by  an  American  Jesuit,  Father  William  Mc- 
Sherry)  that  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  early  history  of 
Maryland.  On  March  25,  1634,  the  pilgrims  landed  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  that  they  named 
St.  Clement's,  of  which  to-day  only  a  sand-bank  remains. 
Mass  was  celebrated,  and  a  cross  was  planted,  to  indicate 
that  the  newcomers  were  Christians  and  meant  to  make 
Christian  the  land  of  their  choice. 

The  neighboring  Indians,  a  mild  race  compared  with  the 
near  Susquehannas  and  farther  Iroquois,  welcomed  the 
strangers  cordially.  Governor  Leonard  Cahert,  hrolhcr 
of  Lord  lialtimore,  and  his  lieutenant  (for  Lord  Cecil  did 
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relations  between  the  Marylaiiders  and  the  Indians  were 
always  cordial.  \Vc  have  to  record  in  this  chapter  no 
wars  such  as  stained  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  north- 
em  Kni^lish  colonies.  The  Indians  of  Maryland  have  dis- 
a[)])car(;d  entirely,  not  by  the  violence  and  cnictties  of  the 
whiles,  ratlicr  throngh  what  may  be  called  a  process  of 
painless  extinction,  no  one  knows  how.  The  woes  of  the 
eulniiy  in  licr  early  years  caiiie  not  from  them,  but  from 
iicr  Virginian  neighbors.  The  story  of  Claiborne's  claim 
to  Kent  Island,  evidently  comprised  within  the  Maryland 
charter,  and  the  intercolonial  warfares  that  residtcd  from  that 
claim,  hclnii^'s  to  secular  rather  than  to  religions  history. 

In  his  (Ir-t  colonization  in  Newfoundland  Lord  Halti- 
nmre,  as  huad  of  the  colony,  had  brought  with  him  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cleriiynien.  The  I'rotestatit 
clergyman  cimiplainetl  of  the  Lni]torlation  -if  ihc  Catholic 
prieMs  and  tlie  toleraliun  t;iven  lo  ihe  Calhulic  worship, 
and  theid)y  almost  hrout;hl  Lord  llaliimoiu  im,.  irnnble 
with  tile  li.imc  j;ovcrnn)ent.      Tair^ht  In-  \\\\'<  e\ptTieni:i'. 

nl  Ceil  luft  the  colonists  ir^y,  l.i'Mn.nl'v  llic 
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Tlio  work  of  the  missionaries  extended  also  to  Virginia, 
uiul  ^uiui:  of  tliu  settlers  tlloru  were  converted,  In  conse- 
quence of  this  iiiroud  of  Cutliulicity  un  uct  was  passed  in 
lliat  colony,  in  lC>4i,  tlnit  nu  popiisli  recusant  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  any  otfiee,  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  ihe  cuirency  of  the  times;  and  tlius 
was  a  stiip  i)ut  to  the  work  of  conversiun  in  Viri^inia. 
Meanwhile  the  population  of  Maryland  was  steadily  ^row- 
iuK',  Coloni-sts.  attracted  by  pamphlets  ami  lettei^  of  tin- 
early  planters,  came  ont  in  ituinbers  and  took  up  manors 
and  plautaiions.  The  emii^runts  were  of  a  kind  uio^t  de- 
sirable for  a  new  colony — men  of  substance  with  families, 
and  laboriiiy-nien  seekiny  homes.  Xo  reliyious  or  political 
tests  hampered  them;  simplu  alleyiaiice  to  the  lord  pro- 
prietor in  ICii^land,  ami  self-^ovenmient  of  ihe  broadest 
kiiiil  In  iheir  new  home,  were  irresistible  indueenienls.  No 
towns  or  jjreal  ai^i^lomeralions  of  j)i)j)ulalion  were  formed, 
nor  were  they  needed,  The  plautaiions  faced  on  the  bay, 
the  rivers,  ihe  creeks;  ^o  tliat  vessels  could  load  tobacco 
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names,  such  as  "  heretJt,  I'urilan,  Jesuit,  papist,  and  the 
likt."  and  then  enacts:  "Whereas  tlie  enforcing  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion  lialh  frequently  fallen  out  to 
be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  the  better  to  preserve 
mutual  love  and  mnity  among  the  inhabitants  of  tlic 
;;<ili<iiy,  no  person  professing  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  shall 
l.L-  in  any  ways  troubled,  nioltsled,  or  discountenanced  for 
iir  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise 
lliereof."  Heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  so  offending;, 
I'nifanation  of  the  Sabbnili  or  the  Lord's  day,  called  Sun- 
day, by  swearing,  drunkenness,  unnecessary  work,  or  dis- 
orderly recreation,  was  also  severely  forbidden. 

Tlii-i  act  was  an  immense  advance  upon  the  practice  of 
the  age  both  in  Europe  and  in  Ihc  English  colonies  of 
Xorth  America.  It  was  tlie  only  sensible  position  to  lake 
in  a  p^O^■ince  inhabited  by  men  of  different  religious  creeds. 
The  evils  of  an  enforcement  of  any  one  creed,  under  such 
circumstances,  \*ere  greater  than  the  evil  of  tolerating 
what  was  faUe;  and,  like  a  practical  Kngli.-hnian,  Lord 
l!;iltim<>re  cho-e  the  le-ser  evil.  He  had  lo  decide,  as  the 
respon-ible  head  .if  a  mixed  community,  not  on  what  was 
be.-t  in  thc'TV,  but  on  what  was  practicable,  what  was 
i'l  praclice  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  <if  the  eocnmu- 
iiiiy.  I  fe  H  as  the  first  to  estab!i-li  by  law  a  iiioilus  viveiuii 
between  eonflicting  worships,  which  has  since  oblained  in 
all  civili/ed  countries  where  Chrisiendnm  is  diviiled.  He 
•<iw  that  ihe  means  ..f  iiealing  tho-e  divisi..tis  was  not  in 
the  civil  compulsion  in  favor  nf  any  <.ne  church.  What- 
ever we  may  think  should  have  been  the  j. roper  mears  of 
preveiiling  the  origin  and  eaily  pn.pa;:aii'.n  nf  nnvelties  in 
rrli-iun,  it  seems  certain  ihat.  once  ihev  lu-ne  gained  a 
-..!id  .-md  >eemingly  permanent  foothold,  the  civireiiforee- 
ment  t{  any  one  favored  creed  as  again-t  all  others  can  be 
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but  are  to  be  restrained  fn>in  the  exercise  thea*of/*  Gov- 
emor  Stone  nillieil  after  the  first  blow,  met  force  by  force, 
but  was  defeated  in  battle  on  the  Severn,  March  24,  1655, 
and  was  captured  and  thrown  into  prison ;  four  of  his  chief 
followers  were  executed  in  cold  blood,  three  of  them  beinj; 
Catholics. 

However,  in  1656  the  government  in  Kni;Iand.  coming 
to  see  the  injustice  done  to  Baltimore,  decided  for  him 
against  the  Virginia  connnissioners.  Once  m«)re  his  rights 
were  acknowledged ;  his  authority  w«'is  resttircd,  and  all 
acts  ]isisscd  during  the  rebellion  were  annulled.  It  was 
agreed  with  the  hcmie  government  that  the  tolcrati«>n 
c'lct  «>f  1649  was  to  lie  made  pcqietual,  and  a  general 
«imnesty  to  all  who  had  taken  |>art  in  the  rebellion  was 
declared.  Baltimore  was  no  less -merciful  to  those  whom 
religious  prejudice  misled  than  he  wiu>  tciiacious  of  his 
ri^^hts  anci  vigorous  in  defending  them ;  he  stands  out  as 
the  very  embodiment  of  American  fair  play. 

After  the  restoration  the  Jesuits  were  so  few  in  Mar>'- 
laiid  for  many  years  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  colonists, 
who  were  increasing  by  constant  hnmigration.  In  1669 
I^ord  Haltimore  complained  to  Abbate  Claudius  Agretti, 
sent  from  Rome  to  ICngland  cm  some  ecxlesiaslical  busi- 
ness,  that  there  were  only  two  priests  in  Marylaml  to 
minister  to  two  thousand  Catholics,  and  that  for  tlu*  last 
twenty-four  years  he  had  solicited  the  holy  see  in  vain  to 
send  other  missionaries  to  his  province.  Agretti  reported 
this  complaint  to  Propagantla;  the  inlernuncii*  at  Hrussels 
was  ordered  to  make  iiupiiry.  The  result  was  that  two 
l*'ranciscans,  Father  Massey  and  an  associate,  were  sent 
to  found  a  mission  in  Maryland;  they  arrived,  apparently, 
in  1O73.  We  cannot  tell  what  field  was  assigned  to  the 
newcomers;  but  in   1677   three  more  Franciscans  came 
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and  three  more  Jesuits,  with  a  certain  number  of  lay 
brothers.  One  consequence  of  this  addition  to  the  mis- 
sionary force  of  tlic  colony  was  the  opening  of  a  school  of 
humanities  by  the  Jesuits,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  plant- 
ers were  given  a  liberal  education.  From  this  school 
many  of  them  passed  to  the  higher  institutions  of  Europe. 
With  the  increase  of  laborers  came  an  expansion  of  the 
field  of  labor;  the  seaboard  settlements  north  of  Mnrylaiul 
were  claiming  their  attention  and  services. 

In  the  year  1634  a  grant  wa.H  made  out  by  the  English 
crown  to  Sir  Kdmund  IMowden,  a  Catholic  gentleman, 
erecting  into  a  county  palatine,  under  the  name  of  New 
Albion,  lands  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  including 
what  are  now  known  as  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  His 
object,  probably,  was  to  found  a  refuge  for  oppressed 
Catholics;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  under 
this  grant.  After  the  Duke  of  York  came  into  possession 
of  New  Netherland  (now  New  York),  he  conveyed  a  part 
of  his  territory,  in  what  is  now  New  Jersey,  to  the  Cath- 
olic Earl  of  Perth.  But  there  was  no  serious  attempt 
made  to  found  any  settlement  under  this  conveyance. 
However,  Catholic  individuals  gradually  found  their  way 
into  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  for  in- 
stance, Anthony  Urockholls  (1674),  who  was  second  in 
authority  to  Governor  Andros;  Lieutenant  Jervis  Uaxter, 
one  of  the  oldest  officials  of  the  colony;  and  William 
Douglas,  who,  in  1680,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  but  was  not  admitted  by  that 
body,  '•  the  aforesaid  member  upon  examination  owning 
himself  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic."  In  1682  the  governor 
of  New  York  was  a  Catholic  an<l  an  Irishman,  Colonel 
Thomas  Dongan.     He  was  accompanied  from  luigland  by 
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Father  Warner,  writes  to  the  Heiicnil,  February  26,  i68.^ : 
"Father  Thomas  Harvey,  the  missicmcr,  passes  to  New 
York  by  consent  of  the  ({uvenior  uf  the  colony.  In  iluii 
colony  is  a  respectable  city,  fit  (or  the  fountlation  of  a 
college,  if  faciillics  are  yivcn,  to  which  collcye  those  wlm 
are  now  scattered  throii{jhotit  Maryland  may  betake  them> 
selves  and  make  excursions  from  ihcncc  into  Marylnnd. 
The  Oitkc  of  York,  the  lord  of  that  colony,  (.-really  cn- 
coiifjuiCN  the  iinilerlJikinf,'  of  a  new  misiHiun,"  Two  more 
fathers,  IIiirriHon  and  (ia;;e,  soon  joinuil  I'aiher  Uarwy. 
\  We  know  from  the  history  of  the  IrotjiK.is  iiii->si(in  that  it 

was  the  piirjuwo  of  Don^iui  to  drive  the  I'lcnch  Jesuits 
from  northern  New  York  and  replace  them  with  Knijlish 
fathers,  thou^jh  the  purpose  was  never  realized. 

There  was  a  small  clmpel  in  the  fort  south  of  Bowling 
Green ;  Dongan  tept  two  chaplains  there,  wlio  were  paid 
Hixty  |)onnds  n  year.  There  was  n  l^tin  school  kept  by 
the  Jesuits  on  the  neitjhborin^  Kin);'!i  Farm,  and  the  bell 
of  the  Dutch  cha]>cl  in  the  fort  was  use<l  to  mark  the 
school  exercises.  In  the  first  leyislativc  Assembly  in  New 
York  (October  17,  1683)  under  Dongan's  administration 
it  was  enacted  "  that  no  person  or  persons  which  profess 
faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  .ihall  iit  any  time  be  anyways 
molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for 
any  difference  of  opinions,  or  matter  of  religious  concern- 
ment, who  do  not  actually  disturb  dit  civil  |icacc  of  tlit- 
province."  The  Christian  churches  were  to  "  be  held  and 
reputed  as  privileged  churches,  and  enjoy  all  their  former 
freedoms  of  their  religion  in  divine  worship  and  church 
discipline."  It  was  this  religious  freedom,  doubtle.ss,  that 
gave  the  Jesuits  hopes  of  success  in  their  missionary  and 
educational  work  in  New  York. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  tftfit,  Charles  11.  granted  to  the 
mm  of  Admiral  I'enn,  for  the  canceling  of  a  debt,  a  terri- 
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THE    PENAL    PERIOD. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Coode,  the  usurper  of  Mary- 
land, was  to  hold  a  convention  for  the  defense  of  tlic 
Protestant  religion.  "  Chapels  and  churches,"  he  writes 
to  the  king,  '*  were  erected  for  the  use  of  popish  idolatry 
and  superstition ;  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  are  the  only 
incumbents ;  several  children  of  Protestants  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  tutelage  of  papists;  Jesuit  priests  and  lay 
papists  use  every  means  that  art  or  malice  can  suggest 
to  divert  the  obedience  and  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  from 
their  most  Sacred  Majestys,  and  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  popish  forces  in  Ireland  and  the  French  designs 
against  Kngland."  Glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  having 
for  policy  to  bring  the  colonies  under  the  direct  action  of 
the  crown,  William,  the  king  of  England,  ignored  the 
rights  of  the  lord  proprietary,  declared  Maryland  a  royal 
province,  and  sent  out  Sir  Lionel  Copley  as  royal  governor 
in  1691.  He  at  once  convened  a  legislative  Assembly 
from  which  Catholics  were  excluded,  and  passed  an  •*  Act 
for  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  this  province."  The  province 
was  divided  into  Anglican  parishes,  though  there  were  no 
clergymen  to  take  charge  of  them,  vestrymen  were  ap- 
pointed, and  all  the  inhabitants  were  taxed  annually  forty 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  building  of  Episcop«il  churches 
and  the  maintenance  of  Episcopal  ministers.     Thus  Cath- 
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olics,  for  nearly  a  century  thereafter,  were  compelled  t'< 
support  a  miiiislry  tliat  was  not  theirs. 

The  province,  nt  thu  time,  cuntaiiied  a  population  of 
twenty-five  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Protest- 
ants, but  not  episcopalians.  The  seat  of  yovernnieiit  was 
transfirrred  from  St.  Mary's,  mainly  liccause  it  was  the 
stron(;hu!il  of  Catholicity,  and  ht-ncoforward  that  orif;inaI 
.<iettlunient  of  the  Maryland  pit^'Hnis  declined,  until  iioih- 
iu),'  now  remains  to  murk  the  spot  but  a  few  ruins  and  a 
Protestant  cluirch  built  at  Catholic  e.xpcnsc  out  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  lir.'it  Caliiolic  church  in  the  province.  A  cen- 
sus made  in  ifigO-gy  shows  two  priests,  one  lay  br<ilher, 
and  four  cliapels  in  St.  Mary's  County;  three  priests,  one 
lay  brother,  and  four  chapels  in  Charles  C<iunly ;  one 
chapel,  with  _  no  resident  priest,  in  Talbot  Couniy.  So 
hiyh  ran  hostility  to  the  Catholics  that  the  cicvoledncss  of 
the  priests  durin(i  a  pestilence  in  lOy?  was  turned  inlo  a 
reproach.  It  appears  that  their  attendance  on  the  sick  of 
all  denominations  had  won  some  Protestants  over  to  the 
church.  An  Kpiscopal  minister  complained  of  this  result 
irf  their  heroic  conduct  to  the  governor  and  leyislatiire, 
anil  that  body  considered  the  propriety  of  passing  a  taw 
"to  restrain  such  presumption"!  A  rivalrj*  of  self-s;icri- 
fice,  one  shouUl  think,  would  have  been  the  proper  remedy. 
They  dared  not,  however,  pa.ss  such  a  law.  hut  salved  tliHr 
Dinscience  by  enacting,  in  1 700,  llmt  the  Hook  nf  Common 
Prayer  .shouhl  he  used  exclusively  in  every  church  and 
plnce  of  ptd>tic  worship. 

So  far  those  jienal  laws  bore  equally  on  all  denomina- 
tions other  than  the  Kpiscopal;  but  in  1702  toleration  was 
extended  to  all  Protestant  dissenters ;  Catholics  alone  were 
outlawc<t  and  bore  the  burden  of  persecution.  Father 
Hunter,  in  1704,  for  having  dedicated  a  new  chapel,  and 
celebrated  m:iss  in  the  old  St.  Mary's  chapel,  was  sum- 
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this  length  of  persecution ;  the  legislature  declared  the  law 
suspended  for  eighteen  montlis^  and  Queen  Anne  abro- 
gated it  in  1705.  In  1708  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties 
were  required  to  report  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
province.  In  a  population  of  over  forty  thousand  only 
2974  Catholics  were  found,  nearly  one  half  of  them  in  St. 
Mury's  County,  seven  luindri'd  in  Charles  County.  Thv\ 
were  in  the  care  of  five  Jesuit  fathers.  Tlie  abrogalii*n 
by  Queen  Anne  of  the  frightful  penal  legislation  noticed 
above  implied  tiic  penuisMon  ft>r  Catholics  tu  hold  divine 
service  in  private  oratories.  The  residences  of  the  Jesuits 
on  their  plantations,  and  the  manor-houses  of  a  few  wealthy 
Catholics — such,  for  iiustance,  as  the  Carroll  mansion  at 
Doughorcgan  Manor— were  arranged  with  a  view  to  this 
purpose.  It  was  in  this  private,  not  to  say  secret,  fashion 
that  Catholicity  was  preserved  in  Mar>'Iand  during  many 
generations. 

A  siul  blow  fell  on  the  few  Catholics  of  the  colony  in 
1713.  In  order  to  regain  personal  control  of  tlic  province, 
Henedict  Leonard  Calvert,  heir  to  the  House  of  Ualtimorc, 
renounced  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  Apostasy  was 
the  price  at  which  England  was  willing  to  restore  pro- 
prietary rights  to  the  family  that  had  founded  the  colony. 
Henceforth  the  scions  of  the  House  of  Baltimore  were 
brought  up  in  Protestantism.  Naturally  the  influence  of 
this  example  was  great,  and  many  of  the  wealthy  Catholic 
plcUitcrs  followed  it.  Further  penal  laws  fostered  apostasy. 
In  1 716  oaths  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and 
against  belief  in  transubstantiation  were  demanded  from 
all  who  would  hold  office;  to  join  in  the  service  of  the 
mass  or  receive  comnmnion  was  to  forfeit  office  and  be- 
come disqualified  for  election  to  any  political  position.  In 
the  same  year  a  flne  of  twenty  shillings  was  inipo.sed  on  the 
importation  of  any  Irish  papist  servant »  and  the  following 
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County,  known  as  St.  Xavlcr's  Residence  on  the  Kastem 
Short;.  This  becamt;  the  center  of  their  excursions  into 
I'ennMylvania  and  New  York,  a:*  well  as  into  Marylantl. 
And  here,  in  1745,  they  established  a  classical  school, 
Aniony  its  earliest  jjupils  were  llcneilict  and  IMward 
Xcale,  James  Heath,  Robert  lirciit.  Chark-s  Carnjll — lie 
of  Ciirrolllon — and  John  Carroll,  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Haiti  more.  This  school  was  a  great  success  at  the  time, 
and  called  forth  the  jealousy  and  anytT  of  the  Protestant 
ministry  of  the  province. 

In  strong  contrast  to  PennHylvania  stands  ihctohiny  of 
Virginia.  A  few  Clilholic  families  had  gone  over  the  bor- 
der to  the  sontheni  shore  of  the  Potomac  at  Aquia  Creek, 
Virginia,  and  priests  paid  them  occasional  visits.  This  in- 
trusion called  for  a  series  of  penal  laws  in  the  legislation  of 
that  State,  the  equal  of  which  Is  not  to  be  fou.id  in  hi>tory. 
No  Catholic  could  hold  ofTice,  under  a  fine  of  a  thousaixl 
pimiids  of  tobacco;  no  j)riest  was  lUlowcd  iii  the  colony; 
III!  setllcrH  were  retjuireil  by  liiw  to  intend  the  Mrrviccs  of 
the  |-Slid)liHhed  Church,  iindera|)ciialty  of  twenty  pnuntU; 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  siilTrage;  an  attempt  lo  vole 
by  A  CatJtolic  was  fdied  fivc  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco; 
Catholics  were  incompetent  as  witnesses  before  the  tri- 
bunals against  black  or  white.  The  Catholic  was  less  than 
the  negro! 

The  persecution  in  Maryland,  thr  details  of  which  would 
take  lip  too  much  space,  grew  in  severity  until  the  Catholic 
colonists  were  compelled  in  self-defense  to  appeal  to  the 
linglish  throne ;  and  this  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution!  Catholics  were  crushed 
under  double  taxation.  Every  now  and  then  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  would  call  attention  to  thetr  growing  num- 
bers, the  increase  of  their  wealth  in  land,  and  their  schools, 
as  a  menace  to  the  provhice.     Matters  went  so  far  that 
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in  KuItiiDorc  met  with  kindly  people  who  ^ave  them  hos- 
pitality,  and  were  consoled  by  the  ministrations  of  Father 
Ashton,  chaplain  of  the  Carrolls  at  Douche ire^^'in,  who 
came  occasionally  to  Haltimore  to  hc)ld  services  in  a  private 
house.  The  first  conj^rej^ation  of  lluil  city,  the  seal  of 
America's  cardinal,  the  metropolis  uf  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States,  was  com]>osed,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yvars  aj;o,  of  not  more  than  forty  families,  m«islly 
Acadian  refuj^ccs. 

The  city's  be^innin^s  were  laid  in  the  year  1729. 
Maryland  had  never  taken  kindly  to  towns.  The  water- 
ways of  the  regitiU,  making  each  plantation  a  port,  so  to 
speak,  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  j^reat  centers. 
St.  Mary's  and  Annapolis  were  the  only  real  towns  for  a 
hundred  year.s,  and  they  were  rather  j)olitical  than  com- 
mercial centers.  About  the  year  i  729  the  pl;%nters  on  the 
Palapsco,  feclinj^  the  need  of  a  convenient  port,  purchased 
of  Daniel  and  Charles  Carroll  sixty  acres,  bounding  on  the 
northern  branch  of  the  river,  in  that  part  of  the  harbor 
now  called  the  Hasin.  and  laid  out  a  town.  The  position 
had  many  advanlaj^^es,  yet  it  j^rew  slowly;  after  twenty 
yeags  it  had  about  twenty  dwellinj^s  and  perhaps  one 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  Catholic  Church  bei^an  its  ex- 
istence there  when  Fatlu  r  Ashton  commenced  his  \  isits  to 
the  ;\cadian  refu}.jees  and  a  few  Irish,  holding;  services  in 
the  house  of  ICdwanl  I'otteral.  an  Irish  merchant,  the  first 
brick  structure  in  Haltimore,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fayette  and  CaKert  streets. 

About  the  year  1735  there  were  fourteen  fathers  on  the 
Marvland  and  Peinisvhania  missions;  the  total  Catholic 
population  was  about  ten  thousand.  **  ICach  father,**  stales 
a  document  of  that  time.  "  holds  services  at  home  in  his 
residence  two  Sundays  in  the  month  ;  the  other  Sundays 
he  is  in  other  stations.     The  extent  of  their  excursions  is 
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about  one  hundred  and  tliirt>'>five  miles  long  by  thirty- 
five  broad.  Our  journeys  are  very  long,  our  rides  con- 
slant  and  extensive.  We  have  many  to  attend  to  and  few 
to  attend  thuse  many.  I  often  rUIu  ubout  three  hundred 
miles  a  week,  and  in  our  way  of  living;  we  ride  almost  a." 
much  by  ntyht  as  by  day,  in  all  weathers."  The  resi- 
iluraus  from  which  the  fathers  attended  their  scattered 
lliicks  were:  St.  Inigocs,  one  missionary;  St,  Xavier's  at 
.NcHti'wii,  three  missionaries;  St.  I^inatius'  at  Port  Tobacco, 
lliree  missionaries ;  Si.  I'Vancis  liurgia  at  Wliiteniarsh,  two 
mi^siol]a^ics;  Si.  Joseph's  at  Uecr  Creek,  one  ini^sionarj-; 
St.  Stanislaus"  at  Frederick  town,  one  missionary  ;  St.  Mary's 
ai  (Juecnsiiiwn  or  Tuckalioc,  one  missionary ;  St.  Xavier's 
at  Bohemia,  one  missionary- ;  St.  Joseph's  at  Pliiladelphia, 
two  missionaries ;  St.  Paul's  at  Goshenhojipcn,  one  mission- 
ary ;  St.  Jnhn  Xepomiicene  at  Lancaster,  one  missionary; 
St.  Francis  Regis  at  Omewago,  one  missionary. 

The  Jesnit  estates  nut  only  siipjiurted  the  missionaries 
and  ilefraycd  all  the  expenses  of  divine  service  throughout 
tlio  colony,  but  also  enabled  tlicni  to  pay  the  passage  of 
the  fathers  that  came  frum  and  returned  to  England. 
Time  and  agaiii  it  was  mooted  in  tlie  It-gislaiurc  and, the 
press  during  the  penal  period  to  confivc.nte  the  prii]ierly 
of  the  Jesuits;  it  was  well  im<icrstood  tliat  this  would  be 
the  besl  means  of  suppressing  at  one  blow  Catlmlic  wor- 
ship  in  Maryland.  The  services  were  of  the  plainest — no 
pomp  whatever,  and  in  most  cases  no  music.  Cemeteries 
were  on  tlie  jiriests'  farms  ur  tlie  private  jilantatious  of  tin- 
wealthiest  colonists.  The  whole  CathoHc  population  could 
not  hear  mass  on  every  Suiid.iy  and  holy  day.  It  Has 
evident  that  under  such  circunislances  failli  couh!  not  he 
of  the  liveliest.  At  any  rate,  there  was  Licking  one  stiin- 
ulant  that  ex])eriencc  hai  proved  to  be  of  tlie  utmost 
service  in  keeping  men  interested  and  steadfast   in  their 
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religious  convictiont— the  Catholics  of  Maryland  did  not 
contribute  of  their  means  to  their  church.  Neither  did 
the  clergy  take  in  the  lix'cs  of  their  flocks  that  deep  |iart» 
and  in  their  hearts  that  warm  attachment,  which  arc 
created  only  by  a  community  of  temporal  as  well  as  s|Mr* 
itual  interests,  by  the  voluntar}*  and  generous  support  of 
the  pastor  by  the  flock. 

Tlie  penal  period  l^egan  in  New  York  in  1 70a  Then 
the  luirl  of  Bclkimont,  governor  of  New  York,  succeeded 
in  having  an  act  of  intolcmtion  jiossed  through  the  legis- 
lature of  that  ctilony.  '*  Whereas  divers  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  popish  missionaries  have  of  late  come,  and  for  some 
time  have  had  their  residence  in  remote  parts  of  this 
province,  who  by  their  wicked  and  subtle  insinuations  in- 
dustriously lal)or  to  debauch,  scchiix*,  and  witlulraw  thc 
Indians  from  due  ol>c(]icnce  to  Ills  Most  Sucrcd  Majesty, 
and  to  excite  and  stir  them  up  to  sedition,  relu*llion,  and 
t>pcn  hostility  against  His  Majesty's  government  " — so  ran 
the  preamble  aimed  at  the  French  mission.! ries  among  the 
Iroquois.  Now  the  Iroquois  were  not  subjects  of  the  kin«; 
«)f  ICnghuul  either  in  the  estimation  of  Canada  or  in  their 
own.  The  history  of  the  Iroquois  mis.sion  gives  the  lie  to 
the  alxive  indictment.  The  law  goes  on  to  declare  th;it 
every  priest  remaining  in  the  province  after  its  passage 
"  shall  be  deemed  and  accounted  an  incendiar}-  and  dis- 
turber of  the  j)iiblic  peace  and  .»;afety,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
true  Christian  relij;ion,  and  shall  be  .idjndged  to  .sufTcr 
peq)etual  banishment."  Any  priest  iniprisomrd  under  the 
act  who  escaped  from  his  prison  was  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  death  if  recaptured.  To  harbor  a  priest  was  to  incur  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  stand  in  the 
pillory  three  d.iys.  The  ne.xt  year  papists  .and  popish 
recusants  were  prohibited  from  votinjf  for  members  c»f  the 
Assembly  or  any  office  whatever.     Needless  to  describe 
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in  detail  the  legislation  of  a  like  nature  that  was  enacted 
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lady  who  \mA  brout^lit  over  a  number  of  tenants  and  set- 
tled on  land  nciir  tlic  nisid  loading  from  Xicetown  to  Frank- 
fort; that  as  early  us  1  744  Father  Sdmcider  visited  sunie 
Catliolics  near  Frankfort  and  Geimantown.  It  is  dMined. 
also,  that  mass  was  iiaid  about  1 730  in  the  nandencc  uf 
Thomas  WiDcox,  at  Toy  MUU,  Delaware  County.  When . 
the  Kev.  Jolin  Carrdl  was  ai^xiinted  jHefcct  ^iost«4ic  in 
the  Unitn)  States,  he  sent  to  the  I'ri^Mganda  an  account 
of  Catholicity  in  hb  district.  From  this  »-e  kani  that 
aliout  1 7Jto  I'alher  Greaton,  a  Jesuit  from  Mar)'lBtHl,  laid 
the  fotmdations  of  a  OMigre^atioii  in  l*hilatl(:lphia,  built  a 
chapel  (St.  Joseph 'it),  and  lived  there  until  1750;  tliat  by 
the  year  1741  Catholic  German  cmitfraiits  had  cuine  into 
I'ennsyli'ania,  and  tliat  two  Gennan  Jcsuib*  were  sent  t<> 
attend  to  then),  leather  Wapelcr  founded  the  congre}^- 
tion  of  Coiiewagu ;  ■•'ather  Schneider  foundetl  many  cihi- 
i;rcKatiotLx,  and  notably  that  t>f  Goshenhopijen.  where  a 
church  was  built  by  his  excrliotui. 

The  Germans  in  l'hiladd]>hi;t  had  ni)t,  :ls  yet,  a  resident 
cler^ymai),  and  received  mily  occasional  visits;  but  their 
number  increased  so  rapidly  thnt  bj-  the  year  1 760  Isitlier 
Fanner  fixett  hi.s  residence  anion^  tliem.  lk;cause  of  this 
consi(h:rabte  German  inmiitjration,  Pennsylvania  became  a 
mission  district  independent  of  Maryland,  with  a  su])erior 
of  its  own,  in  1 740,  From  this  new  center  the  feeble  and 
few  missions  in  Delaware  and  Xew  Jersey  were  caret!  for. 
As  to  Xew  Vork,  it  may  be  sai<l  that  at  this  time  it  had 
no  Catholics,  tliouj;h  occasionally  there  mi|;ht  l>e  ftnind  an 
individual  member  <if  the  church,  as,  for  instance,  one 
I^ary,  who  about  the  year  1740  kept  a  livcry-slable  in 
Cortlandl  Street,  aiul  im)Jorted  horses  for  the  officers  and 
others.  New  l-:n<;land,  of  course,  k.ts  conii>letely  barred 
to  Catholics  by  a  kj;tslature  more  severe  than  tlwt  of  Xew 
York.     In  the  Can)linas  and  Geornia  there  were  none  at 
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The  intasionaries  in  Maryland  and  the  English 
got  their  jurisdiction  from  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  Eng- 
land ;  at  first  the  archpricsts*  later  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Ix)ndon.  This  arrangement  was  based  rather  on  common 
Kiw  than  on  any  formal  document.  The  first  authoritative 
act  in  the  matter  dates  from  Januar}\  1757,  vhen  Benedict 
XIV.  gave  to  Kishop  Petre,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Lon- 
don, jurisdiction  for  six  years  over  all  the  colonies  and 
islands  in  America  subject  to  the  British  empire.  I1ic 
sjune  grant  w«xs  renewed  March  3,  1759.  for  six  years 
more,  to  Bishop  Challoner.  It  was  evident  that  this 
arrangement  w.is  most  inconvenient.  Bishop  Chnlloner 
represented  to  the  Propaganda  that,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  he  could  not  visit  those  parts  in  person ;  that  he 
could  not  have  the  necessary  information  to  know  aiul 
correct  abuses;  that  he  could  not  provide  the  colonies  with 
a  diocesan  clergy  for  want  of  funds;  thai  the  faithful  ihiT** 
lived  and  died  without  confirmation.  For  these  reasons 
the  nomination  of  a  vicar  apostolic  for  the  Knglish  colonics 
in  America  was  mooted  in  Rome  before  our  independence. 
*•  But,**  added  Bishop  Challoner,  **  this  may  not  be  relished 
by  those  that  reserve  the  best  part  of  the  missions  to  theni- 
.selves,  and  who  may,  not  without  show  of  prob.ibility. 
object  that  a  novelty  of  this  kind  mij»ht  give  offense  to  the 
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governing  part  there»  who  have  been  a  little  hard  on  them 
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tory  to  its  suppression.  These  fears  inqMred  a  remon* 
^trance  against  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  America, 
^igncd  by  the  leadini;  Catholics  of  Maryland  and  sent  by 
the  fathers  to  the  Vicar  A|)ostolic  of  London ;  it  was  not* 
however,  fi>r\vanlcd  by  him  to  Rome.  Instead,  he  a|>i)licd 
to  the  ProiKiganda  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  Amer- 
ican church,  and,  as  his  petition  was  refused,  he  wrote  to 
his  agent  in  Rome,  June,  1771 :  **  It  is  a  lamentable  thing 
that  such  a  multitude  should  have  to  live  and  die  always 
deprived  of  the  Micrament  of  confinnation.  The  fathers 
evince  an  tins|K;akal)lc  repugnance  to  the  establishment 
of  a  bishop  among  them,  under  pretext  that  it  might  ex- 
cite a  violent  |K:rsecution  on  the  part  of  the  civil  author- 
itieH.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  consequence 
can  be  feared,  if  the  Uishop  of  Quebec,  who  is  hot  at  si» 
very  great  distance  from  those  parts,  were  invited  and 
had  the  necessary  faculties  to  administer  confirmation  at 
least  once  to  these  Catholics." 

The  Jesuits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  opposed  to  visits 
from  the  Hishop  of  Quebec  for  the  puqK>se  of  a<Iminister« 
ing  confirmation,  since  leather  Hunter,  the  superior,  went 
to  Canada  in  1769  to  confer  with  the  bishop  on  this  ver)* 
point.  Moreover,  Cardinal  Castelli  wrote  the  bishop  in 
September,  1 77 1,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Propaganda 
that  he  should,  if  ])ossible,  visit  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania;  but  no  such  visit  was  ever  nitide.  The 
reason  probably  was  that  the  ICnglish  government  refused 
]>erniission,  lest  «)(Tense  he  given  to  the  colonies  by  the 
extension  to  the  Catholics  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mar)'land 
of  the  tolerance  granted  to  Canada  by  the  Quebec  Act. 
This  demands  some  explanation. 

The  Northwest  Territory,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  was  claimed  in  strips  by 
Masstichusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryhind,  and  Vir* 
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tfiuia.  in  virtue  uf  their  ori^iiiiil  ijlianers  exteiidint;  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  But  the  people  of  these  colonies  not  only 
had  not  occupied,  but  had  never  reached  by  direct  com- 
munication and  trade,  this  Western  territor)',  and  England 
did  not  propose  to  acknowledge  their  xhadowy  claims  to 
it  under  the  va^ue  charters  granted  in  days  when  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  the  geography  of  the  interitir.  At 
any  rate,  the  Western  territory  had  been  seized  and  occu- 
pied by  France,  and  it  was  luigland,  not  the  colonies,  that 
had  wrested  it  from  that  power.  The  peo])Ic  living  in  tliat 
territory  were  subject,  after  the  conquest,  directly  to  the 
Hritish  cunimnndcr-in-chi<.-f,  residing  in  New  York,  who 
ruled  it  through  oflicers  ap]Kitntetl  by  himself.  In  order 
to  establish  some  kind  uf  regular  nrganizntimi  there,  a  bill 
wiLs  introduced  into  I'arliauient  in  i?74,  known  as  the 
Quebec  Act. 

It  annexed  the  Western  country  to  Canada,  thus  putting 
a-sidu  the  claims  of  the  colonies ;  it  ofliciully  recognized  the 
Catholic  Church  there,  with  the  rights  and  |irivileges  of 
the  clergy  formerly  allowed  under  i'rcnch  dominiou;  nnd 
it  decreed  lliiit  Canada  and  the  Northwest  shotihl  Cdiilimie 
to  be  governed  by  I'rench  law.  All  this  was  <liine  in  faith- 
ftdiiess  to  the  Treaty  of  I'aris.  After  a  hot  debate,  in 
which  I^)rd  North  nnd  I-almund  Hiirke  were  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  rifihls  o(  the  conquered  territory,  the  bill 
became  law,  in  June.  1774.  The  Act  of  Quebec,  ils  it 
was  called,  roused  the  fanatical  portion  nf  the  rrotest^int 
population  in  I-jigland  an<l  cs|)ecially  in  America.  Our 
Continental  Congress  in  1774  cliar>ictcrize<l  the  act  as  "in 
an  extreme  degree  dangerous,"  as  one  of  those  .icts  that 
were  declared  to  be  "  infringements  and  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies."     In  an  a<ldrcss  issued  by  Congress 
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authorized  by  tlie  Ccmstitutiun  to  (wtabliHli  a  reliKiun 
fraught  with  sanguinary  and  im|itouit  tenets*  and  to  erect 
an  arbitrary  fonn  of  government,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe,  liy  this  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  so  extended, 
nuKlcletl,  and  governed,  as  tliat,  being  disunited  fnnn  us 
detached  from  our  interests  by  civil  as  well  as  religitius 
prejudices,  that  by  their  numbers  daily  swx'lling  with 
Catholic  emigrants  fwm  Kurope,  they  might  become  for- 
midable to  us,  and  on  occasicm  be  fit  instnunents  in  the 
hands  of  |i«m*er  to  reduce  the  ancient  free  IVotestant  col- 
onies to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  themselves.**  The 
author  of  the  address  was  John  Jay.  An  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonics,  similar  in  thought,  though 
more  liKMlerate  in  tone,  hcl|>ed  to  further  entertain  and 
extend  the  excitement.  It  was  an  unfortunate  agitation : 
for  when  the  day  came  that  the  cause  of  American  imlc- 
})endence  needed  and  sought  the  coopcnition  of  Caucida. 
the  remembrance  of  ICnglancrs  liberal  treatment  and  of 
America's  intolerant  attitude  causul  that  province  to  cast 
its  lot  with  the  mother  ccnintry ;  and  by  so  nuich  were  the 
colonii!S.  ri};hting  f«>r  liberty,  weakened  in  the  contest. 

However,  much  as  politicians  raved  at  the  Quebec  Act, 
the  people  at  large  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  clis . 
turbcd  by  it,  or  to  have  mistrusted  their  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens.  Facts  were  stronger  than  prejudices.  As  th*- 
momentous  struggle  between  ICngland  and  America  aro*;t 
and  pronounced  itself,  it  w<'is  found  that  patriotism  was 
no  less  warm  among  the  Catholics  and  their  clergy  than 
among  the  rest  of  the  population.  Men  like  Carroll  in  the 
Kast  and  Gibault  in  the  West  were  more  convincing  by 
their  practical  conduct  th<m  men  like  Jay  and  the  IV«»t- 
estant  ministers  by  their  rantings,  fiery  sermons,  and 
pamphlets.  The  sentiments  and  deeds  of  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  leaders  were  reflected  in  the  large  numbers 
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v^anaua,  aiui  inc  rcsiiii.  ji  nc  /\iiicncaii  pru 
it  was  loo  late  to  discuss  the  question  of  ui 
colonies,  or  even  neulralilv ;  the  (Quebec  A 
satisfied  the  bishop  and  clerj^y,  whereas  th« 
statute-books  of  the  colonies  and  tlie  denunc 
(Juebec  Act  were  taken  as  proof  that  only  in 
to  be  expected  from  the  colonics.  We  ha 
chances  in  that  cpiarter,  and  knew  it  too  late 
On  the  other  hand,  the  verv  fact  that  tlu 
inies  of  luij^land  were  now  under  ICn^lish  < 
awav  with  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  th 
inflicted  on  the  Catholics  of  the  colonies.  1  K 
had  been  suspected  and  accused  of  syni| 
.secretly  conniv  in^  with  I'Vance  whenever  int( 
arose.  l**roni  the  time,  therefore,  of  ICni;la 
on  the  American  continent  be^an  ft)r  Cathol 
better  era.  a  period  of  toleration  that  had  il 
few  vears  later  in  the  American  Revolution, 
times  came  with  the  resistance  of  the  co 
Stamp  Act.  Amon^  the  native  clergy,  of  ^ 
was  the  most  prominent  member,  patrii>lisni 
and  those  t>f  (jerman  extraction,  without  be 
in  tluir  op|)osition  to  ICninland,  nevertheless 
with   their  flocks.      The  feeling  of  bigotry  e 
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public  discussion.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances 
ill*;  missions  were  e^^en(U■d,  uiid  churches  wcrt  erected 
and  [itiblicly  opened  in  cities  like  Italtiniure,  New  York, 
and  i'hi1adei|(1iia,  as  well  as  in  cuunlry  pluces,  witliout  ex* 
citing'  tiie  fcirmer  aniuiosities. 

Ill  July,  177,1.  lliere  fc-ll  on  the  Americ.in  inissiunarics 
a  bliiw  that  caiiic  niyli  slialti.Tin^  tin;  missions;  it  was  the 
Iiiill  Pi'ininiis  lie  l\i-ftiiiJ</or,  sii|>ijri.'ssin^  tile  Society  of 
Jesii-i.  In  Oct..bcr,  177.?.  Itishup  Clialli>iicr.  llie  Vicar 
Apnstolic  of  I.iindon,  notiflvd  (i.rnially  llif  Jc-uit  mission- 
arii<  .if  Anietica  undtT  liis  juriMlict!..ii  ..f  (lie  act  of  Clem- 
ent XIV..  and  rL'<iiiircd  tlicir  iii.livi.liial  Miliscrii.lii.ns  t»  its 
Hccejilaiice.  Tllfy  were  tiaii-.fornn.-d  iiilu  iliocc.-;iii  priests; 
their  former  superior  became  llie  diotL--aii  vicar  };eneral 
of  Ihc  Vicar  Aposl.,lic  of  London;  all  ihc  fatller^  on  the 
American  missiuns — there  were  nltieteen  at  the  time — re- 
mained at  their  i>o;.ts.  The  bull  of  suppression  had  made 
very  precipe  arran^-enicnls  as  to  ilu-  properly  i.f  llie  snciety. 
anil  each  bislmp  wa>  enij.c.werctl  to  carry  them  onl  in  lii- 
dincese.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  ol  I.oml.in  look  ».>  action 
on  this  score  ;  left  ficc  in  the  mailer,  the  American  fathers, 
in  ..rder  t'>  secure  the-  fnrtncr  pri>pcrty  of  the  snciety  f..r 
the-  sii|>pnrt  i.f  the  missinns,  fi.rmed  themselves  into  a  legal 
curiMiratiim  for  the  pnr|nise. 

In  the  same  jcir  (1  773)  that  Clement  XIV,  pronounced 
the  si.ppressinn  ..f  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  men  ..f  Hostun 
t.".k  the  first  hi-mric  step  toward  independence  by  the 
iinh).i<lin-  of  a  car-;.,  .-f  Hn-lish  tea  in  the  hail.or;  the 
fulU-winj;  year  the  first  Conliuent.d  C.>nt^iess  met  in  I'liila- 
ilelphia;  and  in  the  s|,rint,' .if  1  775  was  fireil  at  Lexington 
the  first  shot  fur  liberty  th.it  rang  c.ntinu.msly  iti  ll'e  lan.l 
nnlil  October  Kj.  I  7Si .  »  hen  Comwallis  yiehlcil  hiss\\.>rd 
to  Washington  at  \\>,U^.^^u.  In  ih„t  nnn;ni;,l,k.  war 
Catholics  joined    the  ainiy  and   the  na\y  in  numbers  out 


of  Jill  jjrojjnrtion  to  thtiir  quota  of  tlie  population;  aiul 

li'jili  tliL-y  fviniislied  not  only  sturdy  privates,  but  brilli 

leaders,  wliohL-  iianiL-s  make  a  lonjf  ami  jilciriuiis  mil. 

1  77'!  lliu  lluusL-uf  Lorilsa|iiiaiiili,'ilauijniniitti;i:uf  iiiqu 

on    tin;    Aniurican    war.      J...si.'pli    (.lall.jvvay,   wlio    «as 

otlictr  iii  liiuli  conimantl  nn  tin;  rtiyalif.t  side,  testified  1 

f..re   liiat   Lumniiiti-L-  tiiat  one-  half  <.f  tlic-  tro..ps  in 

.-.LM^itc   <.(   C.ntiiess   were    Irish,  .mo   fourili    KMt;lisli   : 

SiuIlIi,  ^>rie  fniirtli  iiali\x'S  of  AnioriL-a.      liefurc-  tlic  sa 

unnnniULv  Major-Gciieral   KobLTlsini,  in  reply  In  a  ipi 

lion  front  l.nni  CeorKc  Cerniain.  .-aid,  "  I  remember  C„ 

erai   I  .ee   ulliiij^   ine  tli;it  half  the   rebel   army  came  tr 

It^latid."      'IheaiithoriTy  we  have  for  llie  above  is  a  lei 

t..  ihc  ■■  M.mitur-  nf  San   rraiid^eo  from  M.  \V.  Kir« 

nf    l..>.    Ani;eles.  Cab,  Mho   as-crls    that    he   went    to 

HrJli-h    MiisL-iiin    fi-r  the   purpose  of  aNCeriaiiiinji  if  di 

vveie  any  record  of  the   Irishmen  who  serve<l  in  the  Re' 

liitionaty    armies,    and     found    there    tlie    slalenieiits   j 

t^ive.i. 

We  iIn  noi  el:iini  that   the  Iridi  one  half  ^vere  all  Ca 

nlii-:  but,  t^ranlin^^'any  jaslifiabie  aniomit  of  ].a.inj;doi 

\ve  d..  elaJm   ihal   the  miniber  of  Calholits  ]n   ihe  ^^ar  ^ 
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colonists.  Catholic  officers  from  Catiiotic  lamis — Ireland, 
France,  and  I'oland — came  to  offer  tlicir  services  to  the 
cause  of  liberty."  In  February,  1778,  France  made  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  coininerte  with  the  new  republic, 
thns  formiilly  rccu}{tiiziii^  ils  iii<lci)cndeiicc  as  a  nation; 
the  fulluwing  year  Calhulic  Spain  declared  war  ai^ainst 
liiiyland  aiul  sent  a  represenUitive  to  the  UiiilctI  Stales, 
thns  ack-iiuwled^'in}r  tlictn  to  be  a  nation. 

Our  first  diplom.ilic  circle  was  Catliulic.  made  n|)  nf  iJic 
niiiiiBters  of  tlm^e  two  countries.  This  accoiirils  fur  the 
solemn  church  services,  introduced  to  ihe  American  peo- 
pic,  to  which  the  federal  authorities  and  ltit;1i  military 
utricers  were  inviiei!  on  j^real  nati'mal  iKcasioris,  'J'lien  to 
tuir  shores  came  l-"rcrich  llccls  and  h'rcncli  ri'^jinicut-.  with 
chaplains  and  relif^ious  heriices  fi>r  tlie  L'athulic  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  I'rancc,  In  this  toleration,  nol  tn  say 
triumph,  of  the  Lallmlie  Cluircli  the  Tories  fnund  an  ex- 
cuse fur  tlu'ir  o]>]iosiiiou  in  the  /Viiicriean  causi-  and  llieir 
sj'mpailiy  with  IJit^land.  Thi)' preferred  pntilical  ensla\'e- 
nient  to  liliiiiy  gained  «iih  such  m\.  mm  hili  iiitxilh. 
Listen  to  the  traitor  Ariuild  in  11  pmclainulion  i-onid  to 
the  ..nicers  ami  snhlJLrs  of  the  cniincntal  army,  (Mnbcr 
20.  I  ;So:  ■■  .And' should  the  parent  nation  ciase  her  exer- 
ti'.ns  to  dt.li\ir  vou.  \\\v.\X  secnrilv  remains  l<i  yon  for  the 
enjoyment  -f  the  e<.nM,lali.ms  -f  that  leli^i.m  f..r  wl.idi 
your  fath..rs  braved  the  ocean,  the  hcatlun,  an. I  the  wil- 
ilerne>s?  !)■.  yon  kunw  tli.it  llie  eye  that  ^nid<>  tin-  pen 
lately  saw  your  nn'an  and  prnlht,'ale  CmiKii^ss  at  nia-s  fir 
the  s-MiI  .if  a  Ki.uian  Catli'.lic  in  pnrj^atory.  and  parlitipal- 
in^'  in  the  rites  of  a  chnreh  at^ainst  whuse  antichii^lian 
corruptions  ymir  piuns  ancesliirs  woiihl  have  witiie— id 
with  their  blnod^- 

The  attempt  made  by  Knyliind  in  i;;^  to  f..nn  a  Cath- 
olic rcyimcnl  of  Americans  and  ^ivc  them  Father  Farmer 


of  Baltimore,  and  Charles  Carroll,  who  by  llu 
signature,  **  of  Carrolllon,"  pledged  his  for) 
cause.  Toward  the  end  of  his  long  and  n 
wrote  to  a  descendant  of  the  Washington  fanii 
Custis,  February  20,  1829:  **  When  1  signed  1 
tion  of  Independence  I  had  in  view  not  onl 
pendence  of  ICngland,  but  the  toleration 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  conini 
iheni  all  equal  rights.  Happily  this  wise  ; 
measure  has  taken  place  for  eradicating  rcligio 
])ersecution,  and  become  a  useful  loson  to  all  g 
Kellecting,  as  you  uuist,  on  the  disabilities, 
say  on  the  proscription,  of  the  Uoman  C'athol 
land,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  had  m 
this  grand  design  founded  on  mutual  charity, 
our  holy  religion.** 

That  the  times  were  changing  and  that  a 
tolerant  was  coming  over  the  nation  was  pro\ 
by  the  publicity  and  almost  official  recognili 
the  solemn  services  of  the  church  on  certain  o 
only  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  missioi 
iraled  to  the  camp,  the  lleet,  the  selllements 
all  along  the  seaboard  Slates,  but  much  more 
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Cuntinenud  Conyrcss  (1774)  had  sounded  the  key-nole: 
"  As  ail  oppo^>!tiun  tu  tlic  settled  plan  of  the  liritish 
administration  tu  eiishivt-  America  will  be  strengthened  by 
a  union  of  all  ranks  i.f  ini;ii  wilhin  this  i>rovince,  wc  ih> 
must  variKstly  rct.uiiniLmi  tliiit  :ill  fitrmer  didereiiecit 
abiml  religion  or  politics  .  .  .  from  heneefurth  cease  ami 
be  forever  buried  in  oblivion."  Many  of  the  Stales — 
I'ennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Coniieciient — cauj,'lu  up  this  spirit,  removed  former"  re- 
slricliiins  on  the  Catholics,  :\\u\  admitted  them  to  all  rij;hts 
of  citizenship.  This  muvemeiit  toward  religious  eqnality 
hecame  iiiliversal  and  complete,  however,  oidy  after  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787,  in  which  was  adoj.ted 
the  pre>ent  Coiistiliiti(m  of  the  United  Stales.  The  dawn 
had  come;  yet  a  little  while  and  the  full  sun  will  shine 
above  us. 
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During  the  Revoliitinnary  W'nr  direct  correspondena 
between  luiylitnd  iuk]  tlm  Suites  had  ceased  and  imlireC 

eiirri,-S[ji  111  deuce  was  dilliciill.  Alter  lilt-  deulli  (Jaiuiarv 
i78i)of  Hishup  ChaltoiK-r.  the  Vicar  Apust.-lic  v(  London 
Ills  successor,  tlic  Rt.  Ktv.  James  Talbot,  lield  no  inter 
conr.>iC  whatever  with  tlie  church  in  America,  In  i  7S3  hi 
refused  faculties  for  tlie  American  mr>.-ioiis  to  two  Mary, 
land  priots.  John  H<,<.ne  and  Henry  I'ile.  bclonKin-  1..  ill. 
suppressed  society,  wliu  at  the  end  of  the  war  wislied  li 
leave  Knulanil  for  liome  ;  and  lie  decl.nred  In  lliem  tliat  h. 
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their  own  resources  to  perpetuate  their  body — a  presHii|; 
need,  for  death  was  fast  llutiiiiiig  their  luiTiiber. 

The  situatiun  waii  critical  mid  demanded  a  reiirraiige- 
inenl.  Upitil  ihe  Iioly  see  shunhl  miike  provision  for  thi« 
>lali;  uf  thin[,'>.  llic  Maryliiml  ckr^y  timk  steps  to  secure 
their  ronner  pniperty  aiul  niainiain  some  kiiul  of  discipline. 
A  preliminary  meeting  fur  this  purpose  was  held  at  White- 
marsh,  June,  1783,  and  a  furmal  meeting  in  September  of 
the  s;ime  year,  at  whicli  met  duly  cliosen  and  accredited 
delegates  uf  all  the  clerjjy  in  Maryland  and  I'eimsylvania. 
Among  them  was  the  vicar  general,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  John 
Carroll.  Tiie  final  adojitiun  of  the  plans  discu>sed  was 
postponed  to  a  future  meeling;  the  only  outc(»me  of  the 
present  assembly  was  a  petition  to  the  I'ope  asking  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  be  formally  constituted  superior,  with 
power  to  administer  confirmation,  and  with  other  privileges 
not  strictly  of  the  episcopal  order. 

As,  on  second  thought,  it  was  considered  that  the  first 
petition,  ahead;-  sent,  might  give  <)(Teii>e,  a  second  one. 
with  slight  alleratidus  and  a  miliier  tone,  was  ilrawn  \\\\ 
anil  sent  by  Father  Carroll  to  a  friend  in  Rnnie  t<>  he  |Jrc- 
scnted  to  the  I'ope.  A  remarkable  feature,  in  Carroll's 
letter  is  that  he  Males  In  hU  friend  in  Rome  tliat  he  will 
have  this  move  aided  by  "  a  recoinmendation  from  our 
own  country  and  the  mini-tcr  of  I'rance,"  and  "  you  will 
know  how  to  avail  yourself  of  so  favorable  a  Rii-.>^ian  min- 
ister at  Rome."  Here  i<  shown  a  tendency  In  bring  iiUn 
church  matters  tlie  influence  of  the  civil  power.  i:vi<k-.iUy 
the  non-interference  policy  of  the  L'liiled  States  in  relijiimi 
was  not  fully  conipreheniied  or  mitlinLd  at  that  time;  ihc 
European  ideas  of  [he  relations  of  church  and  state  still 
possessed  Carrol!,  hroujiht  up  in  [■;ur'i])c,  antl.  what  is 
more  strange,  po'-'ics-^ed  thai  pure  American,  Henjamin 
Franklin,  as  the  following  facts  show. 


I'.iris,  iiiui  Prince  I'amphilio  Doria,  ArcliLisliop  <,f  Sulci 
was  the  i>;ipal  nuncio  there.  Tlic  latter  was  approac 
oil  tliL'  siihji.'ct  of  the  American  iirnject,  anti  wr<it( 
I'rankliii  thai  it  was  a  matter  that  tiw^Ut  to  be  arraii 
hvUvcLU  Ciiiit,'ressai!(l  tile  I'reiiL-h  kint,',  and  that  a  I'rer 
mail  ic-iiliiiir  jn  I'aris  oiiyht  to  lie  ^;h^J^ietl  the  ecelesja^' 
sii])erinr  of  tlii;  cnhinics.  This  scheme,  it  appears. 
iK'un  haLfhud  in  the  l-'reiich  embassj-  at  I'htladeljiliia. 
meant  Uil-  ilv-Amerieanizint;  <>f  ihe'chiirch  in  the  L'lt 
Stall-'  al  il-  very  birtli,  ami  makini.;  it  a  ilcpemlenc; 
ihe  L-lunirh  uf  I'Vance.  Tliat  CdmUry  hatl  renilerec 
poliliial  su-r\ices,  and  was  abont  In  rtrnder  us  reli^ 
s(jr\itL>  for  wJiich  we  cairnnt  be  too  i,'ratcfiil,  but  n<: 
ihL-  un-i  nf  nnr  ecdesiaslical  independence.  Franklin 
a  mnm.Dl  h>r-..i  his  American  spirit,  Ml  in  wilh 
sLliinu-,  umle  the  prime  Fiiinisler  of  France.  (Jnnnt 
\'er;4i-Miies.  in  the  sense  of  Ihc  miiicin's  note,  and  t 
ri  feried  ihe  matter  to  the  Continental  Cuni^ress. 

No  Catholic  sal  in  that  bmly  al  tile  time,  nnr  did 
.American  clerify  knovi.-  what  was  fjoinj,'  on;  therefore 
ansuer  "f  Cn-n-ss  <lid  not  come  from  Cathohc  inllii. 
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were  not  worthy  of  trust,  and  had  no  one  amon^;  them  fit 
to  guide  the  American  church.  I-rankliii  saw  at  once  his 
mistake,  and  thenceforward  exerted  his  influence  in  an 
iinofficiid  way  for  the  nomination  of  Carroll,  At  any  rate, 
what  between  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  touch  the  matter 
;ind  Franklin's  refusal  to  f;o  on  with  it,  the  French  scheme 
fell  through.  It  .stands  at  our  cradle  as  a  lessim  and  a 
warning  to  us  to  beware  how  we  invoke  the  interference 
i>f  the  civil  powers  in  our  church  affairs. 

While  I'aris  was  thus  busying  itself  with  us,  Rome,  with- 
out heeding  the  intrusive  busybodies,  was  also  engaged 
with  the  same  matter.  The  memorial  of  the  Maryland 
cleryy  to  I'ope  Tins  VI.  was  referred  by  him  to  ihe  Con- 
gregation of  the  l'ro|)ag.inila,  which,  bcf(ire  coming  to  any 
decision,  wrote  to  Carroll  for  a  com|ilelc  report  on  ihe 
.iclual  condition  of  the  American  mi^sio]^s,  Hut  tlie  Con- 
gregation did  not  await  Carroll's  report;  there  were  other 
sources  at  hand  from  which  it  couiti  get  the  informalimi, 
viz.,  the  former  reports  of  the  vicars  apostolic  of  London, 
especially  of  Challoner,  and  the  archives  of  tlit-  ICnj^Usli 
province  of  Jesuits.  The  uji-ihot  was  t!i;il  ihe  Propaganda 
proposed  to  the  l'o])e  the  name  uf  John  Carroll  as  the 
superior  of  tlic  church  in  the  thirteen  United  States  iif 
North  America,  with  power  to  give  confirnialion.  The 
nomination  was  coiifinncd  by  ihe  Pope  June  ft.  178.]. 
The  decree  making  the  church  of  the  United  States  a  dt-^- 
tinct  body  fn.m  that  cf  I-jiglan.I.  and  appointing  the  \iix\- 
Rev.  John  Carroll  prefect  apn^olie.  was  issued  by  Cardinal 
Anionelli,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  I'mpaganda. 
June  9,  17.S4,  Hy  letter  of  June  lyth  the  car<liiial  prefect 
notified  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  I.nmlnn  nf  this  sie]».  ami 
by  that  official  act  was  terminated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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clear  from  ilie  document  that  he  had  jurisdiction  ever  thosi 
pnrtions  of  the  new  reiniblic  wiiicli  licrtti ifurc  had  bcei 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec,  such  us  tiic  Maine  Indi 
:ins  and  the  Catliolics  in  the  Northwest  Terriiury.  It 
titno  this  doubt  was  cleared  up.  and  all  the  country  ove 
which  floated  the  stars  and  stripes  came  under  his  jnris. 
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.-ibrua<l;  for  ihere  was  not  j'et  in  this  land  any  institution 
— al  least  Catholic — in  which  a  higher  education  miyht  be 
safely  obtained  by  a  Catholic  boy,  Mor  was  there  in 
ICn^'laitii  any  such  institutiun;  tlie  I'rotcstant  Rcfornialiun 
had  turned  into  nurseries  of  IVotesiiuitisin  utl  the  yhiriuus 
homes  of  learniiijj  whicii  Calliolic  faith  and  [,'eiierosity  hail 
set  nji  in  the  iireLediny  centuries.  Hut  in  I'rance,  Spain, 
and  I'ortiiijal  Catholic  Hii^'Iish  refugees,  secular  priests  and 
relijiious.  had  provided  liuuses  of  education  where  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  persecuted  Catliolic  gentry  of 
ICiigland  might  receive,  witliont  danger  to  faith,  that  in- 
struction their  country  denied  iheni,  at  the  great  price, 
however,  of  exile  from  home.  Such  was  St.  Onier's  Col- 
lege in  France,  to  which  yning  Carroll,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  was  sent.  He  was  not  to  sec  again  the  beloved 
faces  of  parents  and  relatives,  nor  the  green  fields  and  fair 
streams  of  his  Maryland,  until  he  was  a  man  of  forty.  It 
was  in  foreign  lands  that  he  spent  the  better  part  of  his 
life,  student  for  si.\  years  at  Si.  Omer,  M()\  ice  for  two  )'ears 
in  the  Jesuit  Itouse  of  Watten.  ecclesiastical  slutlent  again 
in  the  Jesuit  college  at  I.icgc,  ])riest  at  llie  age  of  twciity- 
eight.  pnifessr.r  in  Jesuit  colleges  at  I-iege  anil  Hrnges  for 
fourteen  years. 

In  177.1  was  gi\cn  lo  the  world  the  fammis  hull  of 
Clement  .\1\'..  thai  suppres.se.l  and  dissolved  tlie  Society 
..f  Jesus,  Carroll's  career  as  a  member  of  that  famous 
..r.ler  came  to  an  i^ml  Invited  by  Lord  Amn.id  lo 
m.-ike  Wardour  Castle  in  Tlngland  his  h.nne  for  the  future. 
he  refused  [..  In.e  himself  in  the  refined  and  cnuifmiabk. 
life  of  a  m.blcmairs  i-alace.  No  do,d)t  he  felt  that  his 
American  maiilioi»l  demanded  he  should  he  the  people's, 
not    the    noblunau's.  r„iest;    ami.  at  anv    rale,  as   lie  had 


ncKi,  aim  siiurc   Jii.*^  {jct^jiic  b  laic,  aiiu  j^ivc 
nascent  church  of  America  throuj^h  tlie  c 
lUit,  whatever  Carroll's  motives,  God  had 
was  leading  him.     Me  wjis  destined  to  be  ii 
providential  man  of  Catholicity  as  Washing 
racy ;   in  these  representative  leaders  Callu 
mocracy  were  to  join  hands  and  give  to  tl 
on  this  new  field  of  human  life,  wrested  twi 
fifty  years  before  by  Columbus  from  the 
ocean,  the  spectacle  of  the  old  faith  and  o: 
cal  form  growing  side  by  side  in  wonderful 
harmony.     The  year   1774  saw  Carroll,  in 
manhood,  back  in  his  mother's  home  in  Ro 
gomery  County,  Md. 

It  was  only  November  26,  1 784,  that  the 
ments  of  his  appointment  as  prefect  apo 
Carroll,  though  as  early  as  the  precetling  / 
been  privately  informed,  and  the  news  ' 
known  in  the  country.  liut  l)ef*)re  the  do 
the  postponed  meeting  of  the  clergy  of 
I*ennsylvania  for  the  getting  up  of  a  plan  c 
eminent  was  held.  The  priests,  supprev 
Maryland  and  IVnnsylvania,  were  to  form  . 
rate,  which  was  to  hold,  until  restorati<»n  of 
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bhoiild  be  investeil  with  i^pintual  jurisdiction  in  the  colonics 
?;1iould  not,  as  such,  have  any  power  over  or  in  the  property. 
The  superior  in  spiritiialitics  was,  however,  to  ruccivc  from 
the  chapter  an  annua]  >atary  of  one  hiindreil  pinindH,  with 
n  servant,  u  chai>e.  atitl  a  horse,  It  wan  al>ii  ikiiiled  thai 
"  a  bishop  is  at  |ircst;iil  nniatiNsary,"  but  thai  a  siijierior 
Avith  power  to  t;ive  coiirirnialioii,  bii-ss  oiIh,  grant  faciihicH 
and  <li.-pensatitins,  was  siiirjt:ii.'iit :  that,  if  a  hishoj)  was  sent 
them,  he  iihould  not  be  entitled  to  any  sujiport  from  the 
pre>ent  estates  of  tlie  cftriiy, 

IJy  iho-,e  pn>ceediiii;s,  wliich  had  no  authorization  fmm 
Koine,  a  double  .superiorsliip  was  set  np,  one  in  ttmiK>rals, 
another  in  s|>irituals;  the  superior  in  spirituals  was  put  at 
a  disadvantage,  not  lo  say  at  the  mercy  of  the  cleryy,  if  he 
<hd  not  prove  ai;rec;ible  to  the  corporation;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bishop,  as  far  as  in  them  hiy,  was  barred. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  all  lay  the  idea  and  hi)pe  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  society.  It  was  I!;irbe  de  Marbois,  the  I'rench 
ambass.idor  residing;  in  New  Vork-,  the  orij^inator  of  die 
French  intri},'ne,  who  first  notified  Carroll  of  his  ap])iiinl- 
ment  as  prefect  a])ostolic.  The  formal  decree  reacheil 
him  Novcnilier  jf).  i  784.  The  .lecree  states  that  Carroll 
was  ajipoimed  "  lo  please  and  jjralify  many  niend»ers  of 
the  Republic,  and  especially  Mr.  I'ranklin.  the  eminent 
in<lividuai  who  rcprevcnts  ihe  same  Kepuljlic  at  the  court 
of  the  Mo^-t  Christiaii   Kinji"      The  arranf;ement,  it   i;oes 
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and  temporals  of  the  country. 

This  1,'ave  ihe  church  in  the  colonies  imlejiendeuce  from 
any  other  center  but  Rome  at  the  very  time  we  had  t,'aiued 


jirt^fci't  sliould  t,'iM;  rjicultifs  to  ii»i  pric-sts  coining;  U 
coiiinry  uxi:i^iit  llii.sc  sfiit  iiud  a])pro\cil  by  llic  Co 
jiiilinii  of  ilR-  I'roi)ii-;iii<la.  N..W,  .IS  the  I'loiiiinaml 
iml  iiiu-ii.l  lo  >.unl  iiiiy  [)rit>ls  iiiiil  as  iIi.hc  priol; 
rniKhl  'oiiH-  ii'iild  iiu|  wry  ufl!  rtlurri  lo  I^iirojn;  U 
iijilMovii!  nf  ihi'  Coiinrr;;,iliori.  Uu-  ]iri'ilifuiuciil  »;i-;  i 
ill)  ;iwku,u.l  •>m:  ll  so  |.u//lni  iiii.l  vi'\c.l  Oirrol 
he  lu'-iliilcd  wliulliti-  lit:  >liuiilii  ntci:]n  iht.-  ;iit>ilii)n. 
(v:u<--i\.  ii-  lilUTS  of  lii-.  lu  fricii.ls  ill  ICiiro|ie  siiow 
llii~  \cvy  -iricl  MilioitliiMtiim  in  tlic  clioiii:  ii[  jiriust; 
fnri'i;;ni.i>ii^,'rf^;iilioii  niit^hl  ciciilc  tliniciilliusiiiui  mi>ii 
on  tin;  |Mil  of  thi'co]uiii;ilainho|-ilk-;.  Hut  mmuu  tin 
fi.cliiri.'  \\:i-.  L-.\|)t'Ctt;il  lo  ])avu  lliu  way  to  sniuo  mon 
i-laclury  ;iinl  [JL-nuaiiciit  arraii^'cmcnt,  ami  siiiti:.  tj 
oilier  haiiil.  Iii>.  rL-fii>al  nii|,'ht  rtsiult  in  llie  impusitioi 
(nrLii;iiLT  as  ;]rufccl  0,1  [lie  Oiihnlic^  .pf  AiiiLTica.  C 
vi.:l.lL-.l  IM  ihu-  a r- 1. merits  of  lii~  fdlow-prieMs  aiul  .U 
In  l.ike  i.[j  llie  onerous  ollice, 

Clii  lilt:  J7U1  of  I-'ei)ruary.  17S5,  lie  wrote  Cn 
Anloiielli  to  mitify  liiiil  of  llis  iiCfeiilance  am!  Ti:Ur. 
lli,iiii;s.  Ill  ijiis  IctUT  iiiav  lie  seen  in  many  Jiassai,' 
fear  lest  ihe  i:,mnlry  slimiM  l.nk  willi  ili-^faloron  ll 
ilnvL-  loiuK'clinn  nf  ihe  cliurcli  Willi  tlie  foii.^.v^'ali 
the  l'rn|,:i-an.la       fie  ^^a^   hintin-.   nn  >lnuM.  al   tli 
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From  what  I  have  said  and  from  the  framework  of  public 
afTatrSy  your  Eminence  must  see  how  objectionable  all  for- 
eign jurisdiction  will  be  to  them ;  .  .  .  and  we  hope  that 
some  plan  may  be  adopted  by  which  hereafter  an  ecclesi- 
astical superior  may  be  appointed  for  this  country,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  absolutely  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
holy  see,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  ground  of  object- 
ing to  us,  as  though  we  held  anything  hostile  to  the  national 
independence.  ...  I  know  with  certainty  that  this  fear 
will  increase  if  they  know  that  an  ecclesiastical  superior 
is  so  api>ointed  as  to  be  removable  from  office  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  or 
any  other  tribunal  out  of  the  country,  or  that  he  has  no 
power  to  admit  any  priest  to  exercise  the  sacred  functions, 
unless  that  Congregation  has  approved  and  sent  him  to 
us.**  He  urged  specially  the  removal  of  this  latter  restric- 
tion. Indeed,  so  fearful  was  Carroll  of  difficulties  from 
the  authorities  and  public  opinion  that  he  notified  only  the 
clergy  and  not  the  laity  of  his  appointment. 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  **  Relation  on  the  State 
of  Religion  in  the  United  Sttites.'*  In  Maryland  were 
fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  Catholics;  in  Pennsylvania 
seven  hundred;  in  Virginia  two  hundred;  in  New  York 
fifteen  hundred;  in  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi many  C*ilholics,  number  not  ascertainable,  who  were 
destitute  of  priests.  These  were  formerly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  **  I  do  not  know,**  writes 
Carroll,  **  whether  he  wishes  to  exercise  any  authority 
there  now  that  all  those  parts  are  subject  to  the  United 
States.  The  small  number  of  priests  is  cause  why  the 
Catholics  here  cannot  attend  worship,  receive  the  sjicra- 
ments,  hear  the  Word  of  God,  as  frequently  as  they  should 


ai)pointmcnt  of  a  l)islit)|).  The  chief  (h'tfic 
ism,  and  the  scene  of  ihe  trouble  was  N\ 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  New  Y 
up  as  an  important  center  of  Catholicity, 
time  the  ca])ilal  of  the  United  Slates, 
ministers,  manv  of  whom  were  Catholic 
thus  giving  a  high  standing  to  the  churc 
**  Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churc 
New  York  "  were  incorporated,  and  j)uri 
r>arclav  Street  for  a  church.  These  trusi 
to  hold  and  administer  the  church  properi 
was  within  their  powers,  encroached  up 
administration,  and  undertook  to  appo 
pastors  at  their  will.  They  held  that  tl 
rei>rescnted  by  its  trustees,  had  the  rit 
choose  its  jxistor.  but  to  dismiss  him  at  pi 
the  ecclesiastical  superior,  bishop  or  prcf( 
to  interfere.  These  assumptions  are  wl 
trusteeism. 

*'  If  ever  such  i)rinciplcs,*'  wrote  Can 
York  trustees,  *'  should  become  predom 
and  catholicity  of  our  church  would  be  a 
would  be  formed  into  distinct  and  indcj) 
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that  you  can  take  no  step  so  fatal  to  that  responsibility 
in  which  as  a  religious  society  you  wish  to  stand,  or  more 
prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  cause.*'  Meanwhile  the  church 
edifice  in  New  A'^ork  had  been  completed,  and  dedicated 
November  4,  1 786.  The  Spanish  minister,  and  the  Span- 
ish residents  of  the  city,  who  furnished  much  of  the  means 
to  build  the  church,  entertained  at  dinner  on  the  occasion 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  d'lbinct.  the 
members  of  Conj^ress,  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  foreij;n  poweis. 

Nationalism  w*is  another  difficulty  that  faced  tlie  prefect. 
It  was  to  Ireland  mainly  that  Dr.  Carroll  looked  for  re- 
cruits to  the  American  clurjjy.  In  u  letter  to  Archbishop 
Troy,  of  Dublin,  November  9,  1 789,  he  expresses  his  wisli 
in  this  regard,  and  adds :  *'  Hut  one  thin^  must  be  fully 
impressed  on  their  minds,  that  no  pecuniary  prospects  or 
worldly  comforts  must  enter  into  the  motives  for  their 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  this  country.  Labor,  hardships 
of  every  kind,  and  particularly  great  scarcity  of  wine, 
especi.illy  out  of  the  towns,  must  be  expected.  Sobriety 
in  drink  is  demanded  from  clergymen  to  a  great  degree. 
That  which  in  many  parts  of  luirope  would  be  esteemed 
no  more  than  a  cheerful  and  allowable  enjoyment  of  a 
friendly  company  would  be  regarded  here  in  our  clergy 
as  an  unbecoming  excess.'*  However,  at  this  time  it  w*is 
not  so  much  from  Ireland  as  from  Germany  and  I'rancc 
that  came  the  pioneer  clergymen  of  the  American  church, 
and  the  varieties  of  nationality  among  the  clergy,  even  at 
this  early  period,  resulted  in  dissensions.  Tliere  was,  more- 
over, some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  newcomers  toward 
the  former  members  of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesu.s. 

Worse  .«<till,  it  was  claimed  that  each  nationality  ought 


I'hiladelpliia,  Dr.  Carrul!  upposed  at  first  .■ilrenuou.-.  re;- 
aiiCL-i  but  in  tile  course  of  time  he  acknowlgdyed  1 
(ore iy Tiers  wiio  did  not  understand  English  were  entil 
wlicn  in  sufficient  number,  to  liave  a  churcli  in  wl 
ilieir  own  kui^uiaye  should  be  used.  I'or  tliis  reason 
approved  tjie  opening  of  the  Church  uf  the  Holy  Trii 
for  Geriiians  in  I'hiladelpliia,  November,  1,-89,  the  1 
instance  on  record  uf  a  eoii^'rcjiation  usiny  a  hmyii 
(lilTLTent  from  that  of  tlieeounlry.  Tliese  troubles  anv 
the  ckT^;y  and  ihe  laity  induced  the  body  of  the  derg; 
Maryland  to  pelitioii  {March  iS,  i;SS)  the  holy  see  f( 
hi-^iiop.  The  jjclilioii  \vas  signed  by  John  Carroll,  Rol 
.Molyiiciix,  and  John  AslUon.  In  a  niceiiny  (N'ovem' 
17H6)  in  which,  at  the  instryalion  of  Dr.  Carroll,  si 
were  taken  in  the  project  of  a  collctjc — the  bet,'iiminy 
Genrs^clown  College — it  had  been  dcci<led  that  a  bis 
was  retjiiircd  by  the  wants  of  the  American  church. 
the^e  views  came  to  naught  at  the  time  because  of 
resistance  of  some  of  the  clerpymcn.  The  oppnne 
however,  who  up  to  iht  present  had  stood  out  against 
ap|)ointment  of  a  bi-^hop,  now  yielded,  ill  view  of  the  il 
Hur-.  tli.-it  threatened  the  cluirch. 
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c-Ieiiiastiva]  superior  wliuiii  tliv  Sacred  Cuiigrc^atiun  liad 
iippointed  was  forbi<l(leii  by  Ihw,  because  it  nut  oiity 
emanates  from  a  furcit^n  tribunal,  but  is  also  ilepcndent 
im  it  for  its  duration  >itid  exercisu,"  Tlie  liuly  see  actcil 
promptly  on  tliiH  |)ciition,  anil  Ciinlinal  AtUoncUi,  by  letter 
of  July  12,  i/tSS,  infomivd  Dr.  Carroll  that  |icnnissiim  wn* 
i;ivcii  to  the  prieiils  on  tl)c  niissinn  to  select  tlic  city,  nnil, 
for  this  c:ise  only,  to  name  the  camlidatc  for  presentation 
to  the  I'ope.  There  were  twentj--six  priests  entitled  to 
vote;  Haltimore  was  chosen  for  the  see,  atul  tweuty-foiir 
votes  were  yiven  to  Dr.  Carnill  as  the  candtdale.  AH  tins 
was  ratified  by  the  Con){re);Hti(in  of  the  l*rc>[>a^amla  on 
September  14th,  ami  the  necessary*  bull  was  issued  No- 
vcmber  6,  i/Sy.  When  the  ncus  reached  l-*n^laii<l, 
Thomas  Weld,  t)f  l.ulworth  Castle,  a  jMirsonal  friend  of 
Carroll,  invited  him  to  allow  the  ceremony  of  ainsecration 
to  take  place  in  Iiis  private  chajx;!.  Carroll  acceplwi  the 
invitation,  sailed  for  Kn^laml  in  the  summer  of  1790,  and 
was  consecrated,  An^-ust  15th,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Walmeslcy,  senior  Vicar  Aijostolic  of  Ivn^jland, 

If  threat  events  were  talcing  place  at  this  time  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  events  no  less  inijiortant  were  happen- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  convention  that  met  in 
l*hiladel|>hia.  May,  1789,  laid  in  tlie  Conslitiitton  of  the 
United  Stales  (he  broad  and  dee|>  ftxindationsof  religious 
equality  by  the  sixth  article,  alHjJisliing  religious  tests  as  a 
qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust ;  and  the  first 
Congress  in  the  sinne  year  afTirnied  tlie  inconipelency  of 
the  federal  government  in  rt-ligion  by  the  passing  of  the 
first  amendtncnt:  "  Congress  shall  make  no  l;iws  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  |)rohibitiiig  the  frir 
exercise  thereof."     In  bringing  about   those  wise  enact- 
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BOOK   II.     THE   ORGANIZED   CHURCH. 

I  DIVIUK  thU  [lortiuti  of  my  wurk  into  four  parw,  basiiifi 
the  (livisiuii  on  iiruinincnl  f;icis  ])iiiportionatfIy  spaced.' 
first  part,  from  the  consecratiuri  of  Carroll  (i7yo)  lo  the 
First  Trovineial  Council  of  Ilaltiiiiore  (lS^y);  second  part, 
from  the  First  rrovincial  Council  of  IJallimore  (1829)  lo 
the  I']r>t  I'leiiary  Cmniuil  i>f  Haltiiiiore  (1852):  third  pari, 
from  the  First  l'lenar>'  Council  (1852)  to  the  Sccoiul 
rieiiary  Council  (i860);  fmirlli  part,  from  the  Second 
rienary  Cuuiicit  (1866)  lo  the  establishment  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Ueleyation  (l8y3). 

If  I  were  asked  lo  characterize  each  one  uf  those  four 
periods  by  some  protnirtent  event  within  them.  I  should 
say  tiiat  l!ie  first  (1  7t;0-l82y)  is  the  period  of  tru>teeism  : 
lliat  the  seciind  (i8.'9-53)  is  the  period  of  native  Ameri- 
catii>ni;  that  the  third  {1852-66)  is  the  period  of  ilie  Civil 
War:  that  the  fourth  (1866-9,?)  's  tlie  period  uf  centen- 
nials. Of  this  latter  part  I  shall  have  little  to  say,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  p.ipai  in  its  head,  hence  a  (gen- 
eral history  of  tiie  church  resolves  itself  into  a  history  of 
the  papacy;  but  in  its  body  the  cliurcli  is  episcopal  anil 
sacerdotal,  hence  the  particular  history  of  the  church  in 
any  one  country  resolves  itself  into  an  account  of  the 
development  and  adrninislratioji  of  the  episcopate  in  that 
country.  The  narrative  of  the  followin^i  paj^es  is  tlie 
j;roHth  of  the  hierarchy,  implyinj,'  acurresponding  expan- 
sion of  the  cleryy  and  the  laity,  in  the  United  States. 


HEUINMNU   Ob    Tllfc    IllhKAKCIIY    TO 

Provincial  Corxcii.  ok  Hai- 

(1790- 1 829). 


CIIAITER   XIX. 
Tin:  Kriscoi'ATK  vi  cARuui. 1.(17 

Till*:  return  uf  IJishop  Carroll  from  \'A\y^h 
(I)cccnibcr,  \7\j0)  was  inarkcil  by  a  rcc 
like  a  iriimiph.      And   truly   there   was  j 
rejoicing,  since  the  youny  church   in   tin 
was  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  ] 
ICn^Iand,   that  still    reniaineil    under  the 
Vicars  Apostolic.      A  diocesan  clergy  is  m 
to  the  life  ami  ^row  ih  of  a  church  than  a 
older  missionaries  in  the  colonies,  mosllv 
suppressed  Society  of  Jesus,  were  fast  pass 
of  the  first  cares  of  the   new  bishop  was 
places,  if  possiijlc.  with  a  nati\e  clergy, 
abroad,  of  many  nationalities,   loni^nies, 
and    liaininj^s,    ct)ukl    not    but    imp<»rt    ii 
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Catholic  body  whose  language  was  English  and  whose 
spirit  was  American. 

Meanwhile  God»  who  knows  how  to  draw  good  out  of 
cvily  made  the  Revolution  in  France  serve  his  purposes  for 
the  church  in  the  United  States.  Fleeing  from  ihj  jiersc- 
cution  which  w^ls  foreseen  in  1790  and  broke  out  with 
terrific  fury  a  few  yeai^s  later,  son)e  priests  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Sulpice,  I\iris,  I*>ance,  came  to  Haltimorc,  at 
the  invitation  of  Bishop  Carroll,  and  established  in  1791 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  which  since  that  time  lias  been 
a  fruitful  nursery  of  good  and  great  ecclesiastics.  Here 
was  the  possibility  of  solving  the  question  of  a  native 
diocesan  clerg}* ;  a  few  short  years  would  bring  the  com- 
plete solution,  when  the  stream  of  young  priests  would 
begin  to  flow  from  the  newly  founded  seminary. 

The  diocese  of  Baltimore  in   1790  comprised  all  of  our 
present  States  cast  of  the  Mississi])pi,  with  tiic  exception 


ltd  <l<>til)l,  ol  llic  p;itnt)tiMil  ^ll^|^la) 
KcvDltitioniiry  War,  aiul  of  tliu  s|>ii 
LViiistinnioii  hail  crcaluil  llinnijil 
wiiiulcrfiil,"  lie  wrilcs.  "to  tell  vvli 
I  {  but;)!  (li)iiL-  to  iiic  in  this  town,  w] 

U'  popish  priost  was  thoti^lit  lu  In;  t 

creation.  Many  hure,  c-vc-ii  of  iln;i 
ackiio\vli;ilj;t()  to  mc  that  they  wo 
opposilL-  side  of  Ihc  street  rathci 
Catholic  some  time  aj,'o.  The  liorr 
with  the  idea  of  a  papist  is  iticredil 
inisrepreseiitatiotis  by  iheir  minisli. 
tvery  Sumlay.  If  all  the  Catlm 
their  mimiier  woiiM  be  about  one 
North  of  llosKjn  were  the  Catholic 
pcr-cveretl.  in  spite  of  the  abseiic 
the  faith  preacheil  to  theni  by  the 
rcii«est  Hishop  Carroll  sent  ihein  a 
Ci(|iiarcl.  one  of  the  Siiljiiliaiis  who 
Next  to  the  establishment  of  a  ; 
of  his  widely  scattered  clerj;y  in 
considered  by  the  bishop  to  be  of 
■i"he  syn.ul  uas  o])eiied  on  ihe  7 
This  ;is^,.mKK-    itw    Cr^t    .,f  ihe    U 
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I  ami  ilie  Mrfni;l!i  of  ilic  American  clnirch, 
|I  of  iiiif.-iiliii-  woikIlt  to  the  slatf-emlinvc*! 
In  L-nln)ii;il  iiii.siiion  times  the  sers  icc-> 
,   hckl    fur  tlic    most,   piirt   in   sniiill   cliii]>clv 
:  rL'-iilciicts  iif  tlif  Jesuits  or  the  ni;iimri;il 
f  ^il.■ln.■l■l.■lllulli^ls,  Wfru  siniiilc  in  llie  cxti'i-nic. 
.■vl-   wIhp  IiikI   "iliu'ssL't!   iIk'  K'-rtif..,,. 
Bl  liiu  c-liuri-li  ill  l-'r.-mci.'.  (icrinany,  iinil  inher 
f:liu-il   by   i.fii.il   l.■l^^■s,   chjinnf.l   this  siniplicily 
ami  ilif  services  lieyan  to  improve  in 


adjiUnr-hiiJ,   M)kiiH;iry   siippori.  solemnity  ■•( 

^^h  I. lit  i.rernoniiory  styns  of  a  hiler  gli>rions 

.  were   in    tile    line  of  pro^jrcss.      Cunlumpu. 

tlieiii  ;ip|je;ire(i  in  m:uiy  cities,  ami  noi;il)ly  in 

a  innvenietil  wliich  uas  to  be  fi^r  nianv  \ear- 

jiir  vuiin-  ehurdi— sdiism  Issinn-  fromVii- 

yVhii    l^ev.  Kallier  Jnlm    Neponmeene  G<.et/.  \va> 

i'utlier  iiilUron    in  tlie  Church   of  tlie  II. -K 

|i'iiil,i.lLl|.hia.      Imrit,'uini;  with  the  trustees.  (Joet/ 

.■\pel  ihe  iejiiliniate  pastor,  anil  to  elect  an.l 

i-elf  inMea.l.      It  wa<  in  vain  thai  the  bi-li.-i. 

.ieNcoimminicaieilllienMuper.     Tlie  Ir.isU.,.. 

rijutle.l   the   aulhnrily    of   ihe    I'npe  "  ,i-    nl 

I  m.-iiniaiiH-d  in  o-uU.  int..  whUh 
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iiLTu  induced  to  end  the  schism  by  an  explicit  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  the  IJislmi)  of  Baltimore. 

A  similar  trouble  wus  caused  in  Baltimore  by  Gcimans 
and  a  German  priest,  wlio  claimed  to  have  powers  from 
Kome  to  set  uj)  a  church  indepeiulcnt  of  the  bishop,  and 
t;ot  up  a  peiitioii  tu  the  holy  see  to  erect  in  the  United 
States  a  (icrnian  diocese  fur  Germans,  Accordingly  tliey 
liuilt  St.  John's  Chnrcli,  ran  it  without  any  authi>rii!ation, 
and  forcibly  iirc\i;nli.'d  the  entrance  of  tlie  bislmp.  Car- 
roll, to  settle  the  que^<[ioll  once  for  ail,  obtained  from  the 
oiurt  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  trustees  to  receive  him. 
Their  defense  was  that  the  members  of  a  church  had  the 
•iDle  and  excluhive  riyhl  of  nominating  and  apjwinting  tlie 
prLstor;  that  no  other  person,  whether  bishop  or  I'ope,  liad 
the  riyht  to  appoint  a  pastor  without  tlie  assent  or  appro- 
biilion  of  the  tonjjret(ation.  This  jjlea  was  ba-ed  on  no 
laws  of  the  cliureh  tliat  they  could  produce,  and  the  case 
was  decided  af^ainst  them  in  May,  1805. 

Meanwhile  the  vineyard  of  the  Li>r<l  was  extending  day 
by  day,  and  the  laborers  were  preseiniiifj  themselves  rap- 
idly fur  the  doint,'  of  the  work-  The  Sulpitians  were  not 
only  teaching  and  training  the  future  clergy  of  America 
in  the  ticminary  <)f  Hahimore,  but  alsa  were  acting  as 
missionaries  in  Maryland,  in  \ew  I'^nglaiid  among  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  West  among  the  descendants  of  the 
earlv  l-Veiich  coloni>ts  and  the  miserable  renn.arils  of  the 


lllin.iis   tribes.      The    Augnstinians   were    bei^inning    ■ 

iheir 

glnriims  career  of  a)ni>tolate  in  Delaware  and  Tennsyb. 

:inia. 

The    Dominicans  «ere   jireserving   the  work   of   the   t 

.■ariy 

missionaries  in  the  city  of  Xew  Vortc,  and  were  conipli 

-•ting 

the  Church  of  St.  IVter.      The  surviving  Jesuits,  who 

had 

continued  in  the   American    field   as  diocesan    priest 

s    of 

iialtimore.  were  f,.ll.,wint!  the  while  with  wistful  eves 

and 
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under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  who  kept  ali\  c 
the  hopes  and  spirit  of  the  suppressed  society.  When 
appeared  in  March,  1801,  the  bull  of  Pius  VII.,  Cat /to- 
liae  Fidei^  recognizing  the  society  as  then  preser\'ed  and 
existing  in  Russia,  the  American  ex-Jesuits  sought  to 
connect  themselves  with  it,  received  recruits  from  Russia, 
reopened  their  novitiate  in  Georgetown  (1806),  and  entered 
again  into  possession  of  the  properties  held  by  the  clerical 
association  which  had  been  fonned  in  Maryland  after  their 
suppression  for  the  pur|K)se  of  securing  what  the  society 
had  possessed  in  the  Knglish  colonies. 

Other  priests  were  coming  year  by  year  to  Carroll's  help 
from  France,  Germany,  cuul  Ireland.  On  the  i8th  of  March, 
1795,  Bishop  Carroll  raised  to  the  priesthood  a  student  of 
the  seminary  of  Haltimore  who  w;us  known  throughout  his 
missionary  career  .xs  Father  Smith,  the  Anglicized  fonn 
of  Schmidt.  But  he  was  none  other  than  the  Russian 
Prince  Dmitri  Gallitzin,  son  of  Prince  Dmitri  Alcxievitch 
Gallitzin  and  the  Countess  Amalia  von  Schmettau.  He 
abandoned  the  religion  and  the  military  or  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  Russia  to  which  his  birth  destined  him  for  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  missions  of  America.  His  priestly 
labors  were  begun  at  Conewago,  whence  he  extended 
his  visits  to  Taneytown,  Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland  in 
Maryland,  to  Chambersburg  and  Huntingdon  in  Penn- 
svlvania. 

Likewise  the  field  was  extending.  In  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  between  Albany  and  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  Mohawk, 
there  were  four  hundred  Catholic  families;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1797,  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  Catholic  church  in 
Albany  was  laid.  In  New  Kngland  two  remarkable  men. 
both  French,  were  giving  to  Catholicity  an  impulse  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  to  our  days:  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Matignon  and  the  Rev.  John  Cheverus.      From  their  re- 
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ports  we  find  tliiit  in  llie  yuar  1798  the  Catholics  in  all 
Xew  England  were:  in  Boston,  3io;  in  I'lymouth,  15  :  in 
Xewburyport.  21  ;  in  Salem,  3;  in  Maine,  the  I'enobscot 
tribe  of  Indians  300,  tlie  Passamaquoddy  150.  At  Hart- 
ford the  Rev,  John  Thayer  had  ofTitiated  for  a  few  Cath- 
olics in  1 790,  and  for  a  time  the  Rev.  John  Ambrose  Sonjjc 
resided  there  as  chaplain  to  Vicomte  de  Sibert-Cornillon, 
In  all  New  I-^ngland  there  was  nu  building  worthy  tlie 
name  of  church  irntil  Dr.  Maliynon,  in  iSoo,  hcyan  the 
erection  of  one,  tiyhty-one  by  fifty-L-iyhl  feet,  on  l-'ranklin 
Street  in  Ilostun,  to  the  building  of  which  John  Adams, 
I'residenl  of  the  United  Slates,  and  olher  I'rotesiniit  gentle- 
men, gave  ijcneroiis  contributions. 

Respected  as  were  the  two  French  priests,  Matignon 
and  Clieveriis,  for  their  admirable  qualities,  it  was  only  as 
individuals,  not  as  ministers  of  a  barely  Kilerated  relit-ion. 
Two  occurrences  prove  that  the  spirit  that  dittaled  the 
penal  IcgiNl.ilioti  of  the  ciiIdiilu!  days  was  nut  qiiiie  cxor- 
cise.l.  Chevenis  ha<l  married  two  Catholics  in  Maine. 
Now  MaiTie  at  the  time  was  annexed  tii  Massachusetts. 
and  the  law  of  tlie  latter  colony  prohibileil  marriage  c.\cc-pt 
by  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  the  ])eacc.  Allhoiigh  Chev- 
erns,  afler  the  religions  ceremony,  sent  the  jiartres  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  |.i  have  the  marriage  ratified,  he  wan 
dragged  before  the  court  first  in  a  criiiiiiiat  aclinn,  with 
the  residt  of  a  ver<lict  of  not  guilty,  thus  escaping  the 
pillory  ;  then  in  a  civil  action  immediately  afterward,  wliieli 
fur  some  reason  or  other  never  came  to  a  hearing.  Uiil  it 
was  generally  held  that  the  constitution  of  tlie  comnion- 
weallh  did  not  recognize  Catholic  priests  as  empowered  to 
marry,  because  the  word  "  I'rolestaut  "  was  to  !)e  under- 
stood before  the  word  "minister." 

The  other  occurrence  is  slated  thus  by  Father  Cheverus : 
"Mr.  Kavanagh,  a  respectable   merchant   living  at   New 
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Castle^  in  the  county  of  Lincoln^  district  i4  Maine,  hast 
fitted  tip  at  bin  own  expense  a  small  neat  chapel,  and  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Cuttril,  has  subscribed  one  thousantl  dol- 
lars for  our  new  church.  He  thought  in  consequence  he 
would  1m;  free  from  payini;  taxes  to  the  Con^jrei^itional 
minister  of  his  township;  but  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  now  sittini;  in  Itoston  declared  unanimously  that  he 
must  pay  for  the  support  of  the  said  minister,  even  if  he 
had  a  priest  always  residing;  with  him.  The  constitution 
obliges  every  one  t6  contribute  for  the  support  of  Prot- 
estant ministers,  and  them  alone.  Papists  are  only  toler- 
ated, and  as  long  as  their  ministers  behave  well  they  shall 
not  be  disturbed ;  but  let  them  expect  no  more  than  timt.** 

Another  lawsuit  with  a  difTercnt  ending  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  The  Kev.  Theodore  Krouwers  had  lKx*n  in 
charge  of  the  missions  t>f  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hefore  his  death,  wliicli  happened  in  17S.S,  he 
lK>ught  a  farm  known  as  **  Sportsman's  I  fall.*'  and  left  it 
by  will  to  *'  the  Catholic  jmest  who  should  succeed  him  in 
the  said  place,  and  the  priest  shall  transmit  the  land  so 
left  him  to  his  successor.**  A  certain  German  l^Vanciscan, 
Father  Francis  Fromm,  without  any  authorization  from 
the  bishop,  left  his  appointed  field  of  labor  to  go  to  West- 
moreland County  and  assume  control  of  the  estate,  coolly 
informing  the  bishop  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
congregation  and  that  he  was  in  possession.  A  lawsuit 
followed,  not  between  the  bishoj)  ami  the  intruder,  but 
between  the  intruder  and  the  congregation,  who  soon  tirecl 
of  him  and  sought  to  oust  him  from  the  property.  The 
jury  gave  a  verdict  Jigainst  the  intruding  priest  under  the 
following  charge  of  the  judge  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  of  Pennsylvania: 

••  Tlie  Bishop  of  Kaltimore  has,  and  before  and  at  the 
time  of  I*Vomnrs  taking  possession  of  the  estate  had,  the 
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sole  episcopal  authority  over  the  Catholic  Cliurch  uf  the 
Uiiiied  Slates.  Every  Catholic  coTigrt'tcaticm  within  the 
Unitcil  States  is  subject  tu  his  in.-pL'Ction,  aticl  witliuitt 
authority  (rum  him  no  Catholic  priest  can  exercise'  any 
pastoral  functions  over  any  cunyrciiiitiiin  in  llie  United 
States.  Witliont  liis  iiiiijointnu-nl  or  pcrniission  to  exer- 
cise  piLstora)  fupictjons  <fvcr  this  coni;rt'^iition.  no  pricut 
can  be  crililleil  iiniler  the  will  of  llroinvcT!'  In  claim  the 
eiijuynKnt  of  tiiis  estate.  I'Voiiun  liail  iin  Mich  ii]i])oint- 
inent  or  permission,  and  is  therefore  inconipelcnt  to  iliM- 
charye  the  duties  or  eiijuy  llie  lienefits  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  will  uf  Ilrouwers,''  'lliis  was  [lie  first  case 
of  the  kinil  iliat  c;itue  bef.ire  a  civil  tribmial  in  the  United 
Stales;  it  established  in  the  coiirts  llie  anllioriiy  (if  a 
K'Kiian  Catholic  liishoji  in  the  novcrninent  of  the  church 
and  ill  llie  Ivldinj,'  nf  churcli  jir.ijierly.  Tlie  jnoj.erly  in 
litigation  has  since  become  the  site  of  the  yreat  lienedic- 
tine  Abbey  of  St.  Vincent. 

The  urowiiiy  city  of  I'iUsbarj,'  stood  where  was  once 
K.»rt  Dii  Quesne.  As  yet  no  cliurcli  was  there,  and  the 
few  Catholics  of  the  place  received  only  the  occasional 
ministrations  of  the  missionaries  traveling'  to  (be  farlher 
West;  f<.r  the  Ohio  was  then  the  hit^hway  to  the  mis-ions 
on  the  Mississi])pi,  in  the  Xorthwesl  Territory,  aii.l  in  the 
new  scltlenieiils  of  Kentucky.  In  178.?  a  slnint;  move- 
ment of  erni^,'ration  fr..in  the  Atlantic  t'>  tiie  lands  west 
of  the  Alle-hanies  cmmenced.  Kven  as  early  as  1774 
Catholics  from  Maryland  set  out  for  Kentucky:  twenty- 
five  families  settled  on  l'oltiri^,'er'.s  Crceic  in  17X5;  the 
next  year  anolher  party  seltle.l  on  Hardin's  Creek;  and 
in  I7«7a  duster  of  CathoMc  families  made  their  home 
at  llardstown.  At  first  thee  selllenienis  received  but 
occasional  visits  of  priest-,  as  tif  the  Carmelite,  Kev.  I'aiil 
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(liiiiUHl  in  Halliniorc  May  25.  1793 
nrcivc  hnly  onltTs  in  ihc  Unilcd  !* 
this  yonn^'  missionary  lahnivd  al 
(lillicnltics,  hnt  with  an  cnt'i^^y  and 
vj  relax.     I  Fc  received  an  anxiliary  (i ; 

P'ournier.  who  died  in  1803  ;  in  ihc 

(1799),   who   died    very    soon    aft 

1  John  Tliayer.  wI\o  retired  from  the 

sions  (1S03)  and  went   to   Mn^lai 

July.  1805,  there  came  to  the  helfj 

a  Helj^ian  priest  wliose  name  has 

fc';  history  of  Western  Catholicity,  the 

H  He  arrived  in  Ikiltimore  October, 

assij^ned  to  work  in  the  West. 
n<»t  only  labored  amonj^  the  Cath( 
tncky,  where  four  humble  churcln 
erected  by  tfu-m,  but  also  j)ushe( 
as  Vincennes,  which  was  then  will 
Isilher  l''enwick»  of  the  Order  of  S 
plantation  of  five  hundred  acres  ne; 
ton  County;  Ky.,  was  joined  by  sc 
year  folio winj^,  and  erected  the  ' 
Lima.      In    !So6  a  novitiate   wa<   ' 
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1804.  In  1 790  the  Kcv.  Mr.  l-cva(loii> 
the  church  of  Detroit,  from  which  the  ] 
had  recalled  the  former  incumbent;  aiv 
sent  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  and  the  I 
After  Mr.  Levadou.\\s  recall  to  I*Vance 
in  1801,  Father  Richard  became  the  p 
Father  Dilhct's  field  of  labor  extended  ( 
St.  Joseph  River  at  the  head  of  Lake 
far  south  as  l^'ort  Wayne.  l^Vom  IJetrt 
the  two  zealous  missionaries  paid  oc< 
Mackinaw.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  other  X 
where  were  to  be  found  the  fast-dccavii 
former  Canadians  and  of  Catholic  Indian 
In  the  South  the  Rev.  John  Duboij 
French  pioneer  priests,  who  became  aft 
New  York,  visied  Richmond.  Va..  in  I 
j;ether  the  few  Catholics  of  the  city,  am 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  capitol.  Hut  li 
lon^  there,  and  for  many  years  only  fitfu 
to  the  faithful  of  the  present  episcopa 
Hefore  the  year  1799  a  church  was  be^i 
here,  as  elsewhere,  trusteeism  held  sway 
progress  of  religion.  Alexandria  had  ; 
colonial   davs.      In    1 706   a   better  churi 
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was  only  in  1805  that  it  began  to  have  a  resident 
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of  the  cathedral  enabled  Iiiin  to  rcsis 
authorities.  Age  and  sickness  rendc 
Olivier  unfit  to  ct)i>c  with  the  evils,  and 
sent  to  New  Orleans  as  his  vicar  j;ei 
Sibourd ;  but  he,  too,  found  that  Sedell 
assistants  would  not  be  brought  unde 
changed  from  their  scandalous  lives. 

Again  did  Carroll  urge  the  erectioi 
sent  to  Rome  the  names  of  the  clergymc 
for  the  honor  and  burden  of  the  episco 
mendations  were  accej)led  by  Rome,  v 
Carroll  had  advised  that  the  contem 
York  should  for  the  time  being  rcma 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Hishop  of 
influence  than  that  of  tlie  American  c 
in  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  filling  at  oi 
York  with  an  Irish  Dominican,  leather  1 
canen,  who  had  resiiled  many  years  ii 
as  the  agent  of  the  Irish  bishops.  We 
say  prrsenlly  of  this  foreign  influence, 
the  see  of  Haltimore  and  erecting  the 
Philadelphia,  Hoston,  and  l^ardslown  ; 
I«SoS,  and  signed  by  Tope  Pius  VII,     1 
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Khocic  Island,  Ct>nn(.-clicut,  and  Vcniumt ;  the  diucutie*  uf 
lianlstown  was  to  conijuiMe  Kentucky,  TeimeNncc.  and  tlic 
Xorthwfst  Territory.  Tlic  new  seea  were  made  suirm^jnn 
to  the  metropolitan  eliurch  of  Jljiltimoru,  wlikli  was  left  will) 
Mar>-lanil,  VJi^tntn.  the  Canilinas,  and  Gcor|;ia  an  its  diiu 
cesan  territory.  The  s(.-e  of  Itallhiiore  had  also,  for  the 
time  bcin^.  the  administration  of  the  diocc-su  of  New 
Ork-iins,  which  comprised  AlalKnna  imd  Morfda,  the  Isle 
of  Orleans,  ami  Ihe  whole  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
as  far  north  as  the  northern  bonndnry  of  the  I'nilcd  Stiitt-s, 
ns  far  west  as  llic  S[>imish  jMisscssions  !n  New  Mcsicti  and 
Upjivr  California,  a  bcnindary-line  so  va{;ne  at  the  lime 
that  no  one  conhl  well  trace  it.  Such,  then,  was  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  Unltetl  Slates  nineteen  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Italtimore. 

The  Itishop  elect  of  New  York,  Concanen,  wln>  was 
consecrated  in  Konie  April  24,  iKoK,  w:is  Intrnsted  with 
the  bulls  for  the  other  bishops  elect ;  but  lie  was  j)revunlL'd 
from  findinfr  passafjc  for  America  owinjf  to  the  tniid>led 
politics  of  the  time,  and  died  in  N;iples,  vainly  wailin;;  for 
a  ship  and  a  jiassport,  June  20,  iRio.  How  nuich  more 
time  might  h.ive  el<'i])scd  before  Itishop  Carroll  could  have 
proceeded  to  the  consecration  of  the  bisIio|)S  elect  it  would 
he  hard  to  say,  had  not  Itishoj)  Concanen  forUinalely  for- 
warded, before  <iyiii(i,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Fmery,  sH]K:rior  of 
St.  Sulpicc,  Paris,  atithenlic  copies  of  the  Imtls.  It  was 
on  these  copies  of  the  ori};iual  documents,. I)n>uj;ht  to  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  I'laj^ct,  that  Hishoi*  Carroll  acted. 
The  consecrations  took  pl.icc  in  the  followinji  onkr:  that 
of  Dr.  Ki;an.  Itishop  ekct  of  I'hila<lel|>liia,  on  October  28. 
1810;  that  of  I>.  Cheverus.  Kisliop  elect  of  Itnston,  on 
Xovember  Ist;  that  of  Dr.  I'la^et.  Hishnp  elect  of  Hants- 
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threw  open  his  pro-cathedral  for  a  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving,  at  which  the  "  hero  of  the  two  Floridas  '* 
was  present 

Of  all  the  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Carroll,  the 
most  useful  were  the  Sulpitians,  who  not  only  trained  in 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  the  rising  generations  of 
native  priests,  but  also  took  charge  of  neglected  missions 
in  the  Mast  and  the  distant  West,  when  no  one  else  of  the 
diocesan  and  regular  clergymen  could  be  found  free  or 
willing  to  undertake  the  arduous  task.  It  looked  at  one 
time  (1803)  as  if  the  American  church  was  to  lose  those 
heroic  auxiliaries.  Hetter  times  for  religion  in  France  and 
dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  Sulpitians  in  the  United 
States  induced  their  superior  general,  Mr.  Emery,  to  order 
the  return  of  all  his  American  subjects.  To  Bishop  Car- 
roll, who  spoke  of  tliem  .ihvays  «is  the  best  priests  he  ever 
knew,  the  prospect  was  disheartening.  Alre:idy  some  had 
obeyed  the  order  and  others  were  preparing  to  do  s<), 
when  Mr.  Kmery,  who  hesitated  on  the  representations 
and  protest  of  Carroll,  laid  the  matter  before  Pius  VII., 
then  in  Paris  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.  **  My  son," 
answered  the  Pope,  "  let  this  .seminary  subsist.  To  recall 
the  directors  in  order  to  employ  them  in  I*'rance  would  !)e 
stripping  St.  Paul  to  clothe  .St.  Peter."  Thus  was  Amer- 
ica provi<lenlialIy  spared  the  disaster  of  being  cleprived  of 
«in  in.stitution  and  of  men  that  have  rendered  to  the  church 
of  this  republic  services  the  value  of  which  Heaven  alone 
can  <ippreciate  and  reward. 

Four  years  after  the  installation  of  Bishop  Kgan  in  the 
see  of  IMiiladclphia  he  died,  sickened  and  discouraged  by 
the  opposition  he  found  in  the  trustees  and  the  priests  of 
his  cathedral.     New  York   and   Phila(lel|>hia  were    now 


viz..  ihc  Archbisho])  of  Dublin  aiul  othci 
urj;inj(  for  the  sec  of  New  York  ihc  |>ricsl 
ihc  j^roal  opponcnl  of  Hishop  IC^ai)  in  IMiila 
Harold ;  and,  ihon^li  llicy  snccccdud  in  hav 
man  thrown  out  of  consideration,  it  was 
wonder  and  dissatisfaction  that  tliey  saw  t 
inee,  the  Rev.  John  1^.  David,  set  aside,  ai 
of  tlie  Irish  influence,  Dr.  Connolly,  a  subj< 
try  witli  which  the  United  States  was  ;ictu 
pointed  and  consecrated  Hishop  of  New  Vor 
1814. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  .say  a  word  i 
Irish  Cahenslyisni — a  word  introduced  b) 
Dictionary — that  tainted  our  infancy  and 
future.  No  sooner  had  the  United  State^5 
dependent  nation  than  lay  and  clerical  aut 
ous  foreijin  countries  considered  it  fair  spo 
field  for  their  intri^jues.  We  have  already 
l*'rench  niinistrr  to  tin*  United  States,  Har 
concerted  with  the  papal  nuncio,  and  inveii 
janiin  PVankiin  into  the  .scheme  to  set  ove 
of  the  Unitetl  States  a  I'rench  prefect,  or 
or  bishop.     Another  I'rench  attcmj)t  was 
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( 1 790)  another  French  adventurer,  professing  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  addressed  a  petition  to  Pius 
VI.,  through  the  nuncio  in  Paris,  asking  the  establishment 
of  a  bishop  at  Oneida,  "  a  great  territory  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada;"  and  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness as  nominee  "  the  Rev.  John  Louis  Victor  Ic  Tonnclier 
de  Coulangcs,  whom  the  Oneida  nation  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  have  chosen  as  Bishop  of  Oneida  and 
Prinmtc  of  the  Six  Nations."  The  petition  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  Propaganda.  The  scheme  never  came  to 
realization. 

In  1 791  an  Irish  priest,  the  Rev.  I*3dmund  Burke,  a 
professor  in  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Propaganda,  through  Archbishop  Troy,  of  Dublin, 
to  the  sad  condition  of  the  missions  in  the  Northwest,  and 
proceeded  thither  to  carry  out  certain  reforms  of  his  own. 
He  thus  expresses  his  views:  "  I  am  the  Administrator  of 
Upper  Canada,  with  every  episcopal  power  except  what 
requires  episcopal  or<ler;  yet  I  find  a  very  great  want  of 
power,  for  here  ihe  limits  of  jurisdiction  are  very  uncertain 
and  unsettled,  the  country  being  in  dispute  between  the 
Bishops  of  Quebec  and  l^altimore.  I  know  no  jurisdiction 
certain  but  th.it  of  his  Holiness.  Ik'sides,  confirmation 
is  a  sacrament  totally  unknown  here."  He  then  urged 
Archbishop  Troy  to  get  the  Propaganda  to  esl.'iblish  a 
mission  independent  of  both  bishops;  but  this  was  never 
done. 

Yet  another  project  is  recorded — French  this  time. 
The  Sciiilo  Company,  an  a.ssociation  of  real-estate  specu- 
lators, founded  a  colony  on  the  Scioto  River,  and  actually 
g«»t  the  Propaganda  to  cre.ite  a  prefecture  apostolic  before 
even  the  colony  had  come  into  existence.     When,  a  few 
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place  within  a  few  years.  An  archbishopric,  four  suffragan 
sees,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  not  under 
the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  Baltimore;  a  seminary,  a 
novitiate  and  scholasticate,  colleges,  convents,  institutions 
of  charity ;  the  beginnings  of  a  Catholic  press  and  litera- 
ture; a  clergy  increased  to  at  least  one  hundred  priests; 
an  extension  of  the  church  southward  and  westward  by 
means  of  an  immigration  small,  as  yet,  compared  to  the 
coming  flood ;  a  wider  liberty  for  the  church  in  the  consti- 
tutions and  the  rulings  of  the  courts  in  the  various  States — 
such  is  the  noble  record  t}iat  is  to  be  placed  to  his  credit, 
lie  came  on  the  scene  when  the  sky  was  darkest  for  the 
church;  he  departed  with  the  full  light  and  warmth  of 
success*  shining  on  it.  A  great  Ameritan  and  a  gre«it 
churchman,  he  molded  the  diverse  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican Catholicity  of  his  day  into  a  unity  which  the  vicissi  • 
tudes  of  time  and  the  seemingly  a<lverse  influence  of  a 
v.nst  foreign  immigration  have  not  destroyed.  The  Amer- 
icanism of  Carroll  is  a  precious  heirloom  and  a  lasting 
inspiration  to  the  churchmen  of  to-day. 


CHAITER  XX. 


THE    PROVINXE   UV   IlALTlMdRE  (iSl  5-39). 

Attkr  tilt  dentil  of  Archliishnp  Carroll  the  adminis 
tiuii  of  tlic  dioct'su  of  Haltinmru  fdl  lo  his  coadji 
Hisho])  NcJilc,  hIiii  for  fiftucn  ywirs  liad  lived  in  Geti; 
town  and  ccnliiuied  lo  live  there,  visiting  the  eiii-'o 
city  uidy  wlii'n  business  of  tlie  diuccse  rcqnirwl  liis  ji 
encf.  Trend ilf*;  with  the  trustees  of  Norfolk  and  Chai 
tun  endiittercd  llio  two  vears  during'  wliiel:  he  snrvi 
his  ],rL'dLLV.snr.  lie  had.  however,  the  cnnsnlalim 
recoivinn  finjn  Knnie  theeanonical  ereeli()ti  of  tlie  \'i-^ita 
Coiivcnlof  Gor^^eKnvii.anilalsoof  resloriny  to  Uic  Soc 
tif  Icsiis.  rif  wJiicli  he  had  been  a  member,  the  old  miss 


"nrchbiMhop  .ind  the  defcndiTK  of  correct  discipline,  llislmp 
Connolly,  of  New  Vork.  who  was  a  stranger  in  tliu  coitii. 
try,  and  could  not  know  at  siicli  a  {lixtaiicc  liow  luallurit 
really  went  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  was  unwiltinyly 
led  to  take  sides  with  tlic  men,  cleric  and  lay,  who 
ignored  the  rij;htfiil  authority  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Haiti- 
more,  and  was  mainly  instrumental,  tlirouj;h  the  liierarchy 
I'f  Ireland  and  their  .-i}ietus  in  Rnme,  in  fo-iterinj;  the  (i|>- 
jKisition  anil  foisting;  on  the  cluirch  of  America  iin]iortant 
deciMOMS  from  Uotne.  mimic  of  which  were  proved  liy  the 
events  to  be  unwi>c  and  unfavorable  to  pruiirc-^N. 

Archbislinp  Marcclial  pelilimied  the  hulj'  see  In  erect  ill 
the  Caroliims  and  Georfiin  a  diocese,  with  ihe  liislni])'s  see 
at  Charleston.  He  did  iint  jjropnse  any  eandidalo,  as  no 
lixed  mode  of  episcopal  elections  had  been  settled  as  yet 
fur  the  United  Slates,  and  as  lie  knew  that  certiiin  prej- 
mliccs  against  the  former  arclibishojis  of  ]{altiitn>re  existed 
in  Riimc.  Nr>w  it  is  a  strange  fact  to  stale  al  the  present 
«lay  that  the  proposed  ]ilaii  i.f  Marcchal  was  allered.  two 
dinceses  hei.i-  erecie.l  while  he  a^^ked  fi.r  one.  a  larf,'e  and 
wealthv  Slate  beini;  cnt  off  from  liisnwn  jiirisdicli.m  wliile 
he  rcpiested  and  hinted  nn  such  ciirtailint,' ;  a  slraniie  fact 
Ihai  as  bishops  t„  (lie  ni:w  sees  thus  created— Riciinuni.l 
and  Charlestnii — men  were  appnitHed  fnreif^n  la  the  cuni- 
try.  iiiiknown  l<>  the  American  cierjiy — tiie  Ucv,  Patrick 
Kelly  and  the  Rev.  John  Hn^land  ;  and  stranuest  fact  nf 
all  that  thisori,iiinated  with  the  rebel  element  in  Nnrh.lk 
.-md  Charle-ti.n,  men  with..iil  reli^^inn.  «h..  ha<l  ihouKln  al 
..tie  time  -.f  recurring,'  t.>  the  jan-enistic  h\-U,.\,-  ui  1  Inlhuid 
to  .■ffect  their  independence  nf  Hallimore.  This  elem.nt 
misled  the  Iri-h  hierarchv.  which  in  turn,  throu-h  its 
Roman  a.,'ent.  mi-led  the  I'ropa-anda  into  taking;  such 
irnpiiriant  measure-  wilhnut.  1  will  not  sa)'  the  consent, 
l.nt  even  the  advice  of  the  American  hierarchy. 
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ince.  He  estimated  the  Catholic  population  of  his  province 
and  of  Louisiana  at  two  hundred  and  forty- four  thousand. 
The  number  of  Citholics  in  Baltimore,  the  largest  center 
at  the  time,  was  ten  thousand.  For  the  education  and 
supply  of  future  priests  he  had  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Bal- 
timore, in  charge  of  the  Sulpitians,  the  seminary  at  ]'«m- 
mitsburg.  and  the  Scholasticate  and  Novitiate  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  at  Georgetown.  For  the  higher  education 
ol  Catholic  boys  there  were  the  College  of  .St.  Marj',  I^al- 
timorc,  in  care  t)f  the  Sulpitinns,  and  Georgetown  College, 
in  care  of  the  Jesuits.  For  the  higher  education  of  girls  there 
were  the  Visitation  Academy,  Georgetown,  in  care  of  the 
ViMtation  nuns,  and  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Fmmitsburg,  in 
c.ire  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  founded  by  Mother  Seton. 

Wliile  in  Rome  the  archbishop  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  holy  see  some  questions  concerning  the  property 
that  had  been  formerly  held  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Jesuits  in  colonial  times.  The  bull  Domitius  ac 
Rafcfiiftor^  by  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed 
under  Clement  XIV.  (July,  1773),  forbtide  the  members 
of  the  suppressed  society  from  purchasing  or  selling  any 
house,  goods,  or  estates.  The  encyclical  Dc  abolciuia 
Socictatc  Jcsii,  issued  about  a  month  afterward  (August 
^^  ^773)1  required  each  bishop  to  take  and  retain  posses- 
sion  of  the  houses  and  colleges  of  the  extinct  onier  in  his 
diocese,  and  of  their  goods,  rights,  an<l  appurtenances  i>f 
what  kind  soever.  At  that  time  the  church  in  the  United 
States  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
London,  I^ishop  Challoner.  lie  made  known  the  above- 
named  documents  to  the  Jesuits  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  received  their  written  adhesion  thereto.  As  to 
their  properties  he  tcmk  no  steps,  for  the  Jesuits,  «is  a 
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American  colonies  were  held  by  individuals.  Perhaps 
Challoncr  knew  not  how  to  enforce  the  Roman  provisions 
under  the  circumstances,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  war  soon 
came  to  break  ofT  his  intercourse  with  the  American  church. 
In  December,  1792,  the  individual  ex-Jesuits  who  held  in 
their  names  the  properties  in  question  transferred  them, 
as  trust  property,  to  a  corporation — ^fonned  under  an  act 
or  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  made  up 
i)f  the  former  members  of  the  extinct  s«H;iety — •'Cor- 
poration of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clcr(;ymcn.*'  When 
Carroll  was  made  Uishoji  of  Haltimore  the  revenues  of  t>nc 
of  the  plantations  were  assigned  to  him  and  continued  t(» 
his  successor,  Xealc,  both  having  been  Jesuits.  But  when 
Marcchal  became  archbishop  the  payment  of  the  revenues 
of  the  plantation  was  discontinued  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  corporation. 

Now  MarcchaPs  contention  in  Rome  was  that  the  bull 
erecting  the  see  uf  Haltimore  vested  in  the  bishop  of  that 
see  all  the  properties  formerly  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  Mary- 
land, and,  moreover,  that  certain  of  the  estates  had  been 
originally  given  not  to  the  society,  but  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  of 
cardinals,  and  on  their  recommendation  Pius  VII.  issued  a 
brief  (July,  1822)  requiring  the  general  of  the  society  and 
the  Maryland  f«ithers  to  transfer  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Haltimore  one  of  the  estates,  Whitcmarsh,  or  its  e(|uiva- 
Icnt,  the  rent  of  the  other  properties  to  remain  in  their 
hands.  The  Maryland  Jesuits  delayed  compliance  with 
the  order  .ind  protested;  the  Propaganda  again  insisted  on 
the  exact  execution  of  the  brief.  Meanwhile  the  affair 
had  been  lai«l  by  parties  favorable  to  the  Maryland  fathers, 
if  not  by  themselves,  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Monroe;  and  so  strong  were  the  expostulati«»ns 
fn)m  Washington  that  the  Pope  accepted  a  compromise 
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proposition  made  by  the  general  of  the  society  to  p«iy 
Archbishop  Marcchal  annually  the  sum  of  eight  hundrctl 
Roman  crowns.  At  the  bottom  of  the  decisions  by  the 
holy  .see  lay  the  principle  that  the  property  of  the  society 
at  the  time  of  its  suppression  vested  in  the  Pope,  who 
could  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

The  interference  of  the  hierarchy  of  another  country  in 
American  church  affairs,  and  the  urgency  of  some  fixed 
niiKle  of  apiK)intment  to  AmericcUi  bishoprics,  was  another 
important  matter  which  the  Archl)isht>p  of  Ifaltimorc  laid 
before  the  holy  see.  ••  We  freely  confess,"  he  writes  in  a 
document  to  the  Pope,  "  that  we  have  no  right  to  present 
bishops  for  the  province  <»f  Haltiniore ;  .  .  .  yet  it  is  cer- 
tciin  that  they  must  be  nominated  by  .M>me  one.  Hut  who, 
seeing  the  distance  of  North  America  from  Rome,  is  to 
present  c<ipable  and  worthy  subjects?  The  Irish  bishops 
Ctinnot  do  so  with  advantage ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  nominate  n)en  who  suit  our  States.**  In  conse- 
quence of  this  plea  the  Pope  gninted  to  the  Ameircan 
hierarchy  the  right  of  recommending  suitable  persons  for 
Vticancies  in  the  episcopate.  This  was  a  first  step  in  home 
rule  and  a  blow  to  Irish  intermeddling  in  the  g(»vernment 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States.  In  innnediate  exercise 
of  this  home  rule,  the  archbishop  renounced  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  Alabama,  with  the 
addition  of  Florida,  w.ns  then  erected  into  a  bishopric,  the 
see  being  Mobile,  and  Mississippi  was  erected  into  a  vica- 
riate apostolic,  and  w.is  put  for  the  nonce  under  the  care 
of  Hishop  I)ii  Hourg,  of  New  Orleans.  Wy  these  acts  the 
diocese  of  Haltimore  was  limited  to  the  territory  over 
which  it  has  had  jurisdiction  even  to  our  day,  Marylaiul 
«ind  the  District  of  Columbia.      In  addition  to  the  diocese 
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fer  of  its  first  incumbent,  Bishop  Kelly,  to  the  sec  of 
\Vaterfonl»  Ireland. 

Two  other  dioceses  in  the  United  States  became  vacant : 
that  of  Hoston  by  the  tnmshitiun  of  Kishop  Cheverus  to  the 
see  of  Montauban  in  France,  October,  1K2.);  and  that  of 
New  York  by  the  death  of  Uishtip  Connolly,  l**ebruary, 

1825.  Actinj;  on  the  privilejje  ^nuited  by  the  holy  sec, 
the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Baltimore  recomnicndcti 
the  Rev.  Henedict  J.  Fenwick,  S.J.,  for  the  vacant  see  of 
Koston,  and  the  Rev.  John  Dubois,  president  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  ICmntitsburK,  for  the  vacant  see  of 
New  York.  The  former  w;u(  consecrated  in  the  catlteilnd 
of  Kaltiniore,  November  l,  1825,  and  the  K'ltter,  October, 

1826.  As  the  field  of  labor  of  Archbi.shop  Marcchal 
was  tcHi  e.\tensive,  and  his  health  too  impaired  by 
a^e  and  the  hardships  of  his  former  missionary  life, 
to  allow  him  to  fulfd  <nll  the  duties  of  his  otlice,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  the  appointment  t)f  a  coadjutor 
with  the  rij^ht  of  succession.  The  bulls,  however,  did 
not  arrive  before  the  venerable  metropolitan's  death 
(Januar)'  29,  1828).  lie  was  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  j(reat  American  prelate,  John  Carn»ll ;  he  achieved 
the  one  jjreat  object  for  which  Carroll  labored  ihmuj^h- 
out  his  aihninistralioii — freedom  of  the  American  church 
from  any  influence  <ind  control  but  that  of  the  holy 
see.    No  greater  proof  of  thorontrh  Americanism  could  be 

'  demanded  even  from  a  child  of  the  soil,  and  the  achieve- 
ment w.is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  Marechal  was  not 
by  birth,  thoujjh  he  surely  was  at  heart,  x\\\  American. 

The  Most  Rev.  James  Whitfield,  the  coadjutor  elect, 
was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Hallimore.  Mav  2>, 
1828.  For  eleven  years  he  had  been  lahorintj  ;is  a  priest 
in  that  parish,  having  come  from  ICn^Iand.  his  native 
country,  in  September,  181 7.     It  is  the  special  j;'*^*'}'  ^'^ 
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his  episcopate  that  he  cemvukcd  iiml  jirosided  over  the 
First  IVoviiicial  Ontiicil  of  Haiti  inn  ic,  which  in  a  sense 
iniyhl  be  called  jjlenary,  since  all  the  bi;<hops  of  the  coun- 
try were  presciil  as  lucmberH  of  that  assembly;  but  which 
in  reality  was  only  pro\  inci.il.  since  tlieru  was  in  the  coun- 
try bill  one  province.  Tlie  project  was  one  that  Carroll 
.inii  Marechal  liail  cherishcil.  Tile  necessary  anthorization 
i;.rne  fn.ni  Pins  VIII,  in  the  first  year  of  WliitfKhls  a<l- 
niinixir.ttion,  am!  the  assembly  was  convoketl  hy  liim  for 
llie  fir>t  (lay  of  Ocluber,  l82g.  Mis  diocese  at  that  time 
contained  about  sevtnlj-fivc  thon^^aiiil  Calluilics  and  fifly- 
two  jjriests;  ihe  diocese  of  Riclintond,  of  wliicli  !ic,  like 
liis  predecessor,  was  adniiiii-itrator,  coiinled  scarcely  one 
iliousaml  Catholics  and  two  or  three  priests. 

We  have  seen  elsewbL-re  how  it  came  to  pass  thai  the 
Rev.  John  Hnylaitd,  parish  priest  of  Ilan<lon,  Ireland,  was 
ch"sen  (Jnty  ir,  1820)  lo  become  llie  first  llishop  of 
Ch;irlesti>ii.  He  was  a  man  of  (,'real  native  talents  and 
V,  iile  e\i)cricnce  in  many  departments  of  i)ric>.lly  tabor. 
His  ancestry  had  sniTeral  for  church  and  toniitry,  and 
Mnj-larut  himself  had  inherited  their  spirit  -f  faith  and  love 
iif  liberty.  Two  fads  prove  this;  he  opposed  the  move- 
ment to  allow  the  Hritisli  (government  a  veto  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Irish  bishops;  lie  refused  to  take  the  usual  oath 
of  alle.i;iance  to  the  kin^,'  of  l-;nf,'land  at  his  con>wration 
in  Cork,  September  2  1.  1S20.  Kalher  than  take  such  an  ' 
oath,  he  <!eclared  he  would  seek  ci-nsecralion  elsewhere, 
for  he  meant  to  become  an  Anierican  citi?,en  as  sorni  as 
l.os^ible  after  tandin^  in  the  United  Stales.  He  arrived 
in  Charleslon,  December  10,  iSso,  anil  from  that  moment 
11'.  man  in  the  land  was  a  greater  and  truer  American  than 
h.hn  KoL'Iand, 
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port  a  pricsl.  In  North  Carolina  the  only 
anv  Catliolics  were  Santcc  River,  Wihninirt 
Washington,  Plymonth,  IClizabeth ;  and  : 
were  they  that  only  at  \Vihnin;4ton  and  ' 
there  any  possibility  c»f  the  erection  of  ch 
travels  thronj^h  these  States  the  bishop  w 
ary  «iiul  the  good  shepherd.  Administcri 
confirmation,  hearing  confessions,  preach 
churches,  where  there  were  anv.  else  in  I'roi 
or  public  halls,  going  out  of  his  way  to  y 
family  reported  to  have  been  or  to  be  Calh 
the  ordinary  occuj)ations  that  made  his  li 
one  worthv  of  the  apostolic  davs. 

The  wants  and  dangers  of  his  diocese, 
known  to  him,  set  his  active  mind  in  search 
reniedies.     The  Catholics  in   his  charge  \ 
were  scattered ;  thev  were  sinking  b\-  th 
circumstances  into  indiflerence  and   loss  o 
were  scarce,   and,   ha<!   thev   been   more 
could   the  feeble  aggregations  of  faithfid 
Bishop  I'jigland  had  recourse  to  the  presj 
for  the  priest,  organized  a  book  society,  a 
*•  United  Stales  Catholic  Miscellany,"  the  | 
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In  the  South  as  in  the  North  tnistteism  was  a  present 
evil  and  a  llireat  for  thi;  futtiru.  I'Jiyliiiiil  diil  not  stoj*  tn 
quarrel  with  the  tnistvL-s  or  [hu  ihil'  church  liu  fmiiKl  in 
Charlestim  nn  his  arrival.  He  (jiiiclly  iyimrcii  iIiLin.  iiiiil 
haviti);  secured  an  eligible  sitf.  iirncL-odud  to  treci  a  icrn- 
porary  chajitl  for  a  cathi.dral,  and,  aloii;;siilc  i)f  tin-  cliiinli. 
the  I'hilosoi.l ileal  ait.l  Classical  Seminary  uf  Cliiirlc-.-tun. 
an  institution  that  attained  snine  fanie  and  flonri^lii-d  (<>r 
years,  in  whrcli  the  biNhop  at  rir>t  was  not  only  presidt-iit. 
hut  jirofesMir  of  alnio>t  all  ihv  dei)artnK-nls.  Adding;  leg- 
islation to  acti.in.  he  ..rdained  that  as  to  churches  to  be 
thereafter  ereclt<l  no  prie-t  f.lin.dd  be  allnwed  to  nlllclate 
therein  unless  a  deed  ti.  the  hi-lm;.  .,(  the  diocese  ua'^  first 
executed.  Tlien  >^hnrily  he  [ouk  a  fiirllur  slei>.  and  svek- 
iny  to  secure  tlio  protection  of  the  law  for  the  ehnrchs 
rijihts.  he  drew  up,  after  Inri^i  stitd\'  and  deliberation,  the 
"Coii-titution  of  the  R<.nian  Catliolie  Chmvhe'^  of  the 
Stales  of  North  Carolina,  South  Oir..lina,  and  Georgia; 
which  are  cmprised  in  the  .liocese  ..f  Charleston,  .ainl 
province  of  Italtimore.  L',  S,  A."  The  ..hject  was  t<.  lav 
d.m-n  the  j^ennal  princij-ks  of  the  law  ..f  the  Catholic 
Church  as  t-  the  ino.lf  -.f  raisin^,',  vesiinji,  and  nianajiinj,' 
chnrch  pro|n.rty  ;  to  fi\  the  special  nianin.v  rn  wiiieli  the- 
Kfcat  principles'lhat  are  lec-ni/ed  by  the  chnrch  shoidd 
be  carried  into  practiee  in  this  oniinry.  Tins  was  done 
hy  consultation,  discn-ion.  and  aiTan|;cinrnl  bilween  tin; 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  in  several  l1R■etln^;s. 
Acts  of  inc.nporaiioii  embodying;  the-e  views  Here  ]tasv,d 
hetweeii  the  vears  i.Sj  ?^35  In  the  lei,'i-latnres  of  the  tline 
States  conipHs^.I  in  th<>  d'ioce-e  of  Charlesim,  ;  .-uid  tlins 
the  plaKue  of  trusifeism  lliat  was  caiin^  out  the  chnnh's 
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conditions  in  which  he  h'vcd,  the  character  and  temper  of 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  Stales.  He 
was  truly,  in  his  loves,  his  views,  his  modes  of  procee(h'nj(, 
a  thorough  American.  The  whole  country  did  him  the 
justice  to  «icknowIed^e  this.  Let  one  fact  among  many 
stand  iis  proof.  In  the  winter  of  1825-26,  while  in  \V»ish- 
ington.  he  was  invited  to  address  the  members  of  Congress 
from  the  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  on  Sunday,  January  8lh,  prenched  to  them  a 
discourse  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Such 
an  honor  has  been  rare  in  the  history  of  Congres.s.  When 
the  Provincial  Council  was  about  to  convene,  Hishop  l*'ng- 
land,  .ifter  gigantic  efforts  in  his  diocese,  had  small  success 
to  show  in  material  results,  though  no  member  of  the 
hierarchy  stood  higher  in  public  esteem  for  talents  and 
energy.  The  South,  because  of  slavery,  was  not  then  and 
h.'is  not  yet  become  the  field  in  which  Catliolicily  was 
to  flourish.  Three  churches  in  South  Carolina,  three  in 
Georgia,  two  in  North  Carolina,  eight  in  all,  about  as  many 
priests — that  was  all  in  the  material  order  after  years  of 
labor. 


The  diocese  of  Boston,  comprising  New  H.impshire. 
Verniont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts, 
which  at  the  time  included  Maine,  was  erected  by  the  bull 
lix  iicbilo  l\\$toraHs  Ojlirii  of  Pius  \'ll.,  Drceniber  8, 
|S(;S.  The  first  bishop  was  John  I.efebvre  Cheverus,  a 
native  of  I'rance,  who  f<»r  twelve  yeiirs  previous  to  his 
proniolion  had  labored  zealously  among  the  few  and  scat- 
tered Catholics  of  New  ICngland.  In  his  vast  diocese  there 
were  but  three  cluirclies — llolv  Cross,  his  cathedral  in 
l^)ston,  St.  Patrick's  at  New  Castle,  Me.,  and  a  log  chapel 
in  the  Indian  villagi!  of  Pleasant  Point,  Me.  The  C'alholics 
in  l^)ston  numberi'd  about  seven  hundred  souls;  smaller 
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commiiDiticN  were  lo  lie  foniKl  iit  various  points — Snlem, 
Ncwbiir}-p()rt,  Damariscutta,  I'unlaiiil,  IVirtsnioitth,  Hristol, 
Trovitltncc,  ami  I'awliickct,  not  to  mention  ayaiti  the  In- 
dian misitiuns  of  Mnint.-. 

Much  of  his  time  was  fjiven  to  episcopal,  or  rather  mis- 
sionary, visitations  of  Uiosc  widely  se|)aralc(l  conyr^jjations ; 
his  moments  of  rest  in  his  cpiscojial  city  were  spent  in  a 
most  simple  and  inortified  nitnlc  nf  life.  A  sinj^le  ajxirt- 
menl  was  his  sleepiny  and  reception  room,  "  liis  c[}isco]):il 
palace  open  to  all  the  worhl."  His  dress  anil  table  were 
of  the  plainest;  lie  wax  liju  own  scrvaiil,  aiul  was  known 
nil  occasiiins  li>  hecome  (lie  servant  and  nurse  of  liis  iieitfh- 
Imrs  in  ilisiress  ami  sickness.  Ills  aposUilic  life  n<»  leitH 
than  his  stmn^  atid  e!M(|iienl  ]ire:icliiti[;  ]ireser\ed  and 
enconrat,'ed  liis  (luck,  l)rntij;hl  to  the  faith  converts  from 
rrotestanti--in.  and  t;ra<liially  softened  i)rcjiidices.  Siieh 
w;ts  the  success  of  liis  lal>ors  that  In  1820  liis  flock  nnm- 
l>ere<l  2I30  in  Hostoii  anil  ahc.iit  lOOV  in  Maine. 

Those  results  were  due  also  in  no  small  de^;ree  lo  the 
few  zealous  priests  lie  had  feathered  ahoiil  him.  one  iif 
whom  ilestr\es  to  be  nicntioticd — the  Rev.  I'rancis  A. 
Mali-n-.n.  a  l-reiichniaii,  whi.se  death  in  r8 1 8  was  a  severe 
I.low  to  ihe  hishup  aii.l  ail  irreparable  loss  to  the  diocese. 
'I'lie  trying  labors  of  the  Ameritan  missions  had  impaired 
the  iiealtli  of  Cheven.s.  His  friends  at  home,  as  well  as 
the  1-Ventli  minister  in  Washington,  hojiin^  that  the  air  of 
his  native  land  ini^^hl  restore,  or  at  least  prolong;,  a  life  so 
useftd  to  the  cluircli,  i)rociireil,  much  against  his  will,  liis 
transliilion  to  the  see  ..f  Mnnlanban.  I-Vance.  In  \^2}.  he 
left  Boston.  f..l|,.wed  by  the  love  of  his  flock,  the  esleeni 
of  his  nii?i-Cat!i..Iic  frieiids  and  a.hnircrs  and  the  n-ret  of 
the  whole  cr.mmiinity.  Fnr  two  years  llie  affairs  ,,f  the 
diocese  were  in  the  hands  ,,f  an  adinini-tramr.  the  Wry 
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1825)  of  ^^  ^^*  ^^v.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  who  hail 
been  reconomendcd  to  the  holy  see  by  the  Mctro|M)]iiaii  nf 
lialtimore  and  his  su(Tragans  as  a  fit  successor  to  tlie  s^iintly 
Cheverus. 

Fenwick  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  a  linc«il  descendant 
of  one  of  the  origin<il  settlers  under  the  charter  of  Lord 
lialtimore,  and  was  one  of  the  first  band  of  six  who  entered 
the  Jesuit  novitiate- at  Georgetown  after  the  reorganization 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  this  country  «'md  its  afTiliation  to 
the  remnant  of  the  society  preserved  in  Russia.  On  talk- 
ing possession  of  his  see  he  described  the  situation  in 
a  nieniorandmn :  **The  diocese  of  Hoston  comprehends  all 
the  New  ICngland  States.  The  Catholics  reside  principally 
in  Boston.  At  present  there  are  in  «'dl  the  diocese  but 
eight  churches,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral,  scarcely  deserve  the  name.'*  He  had  but  three 
priests  in  his  vast  diocese,  one  near  him  in  Jiosion.  and 
tl)e  others  hundreds  of  miles  away.  llapi»ily.  two  m<»re 
priests  came  to  him,  whom  he  sent,  one  to  ihu  Imlians  of 
Maine,  the  other  to  Salem.  Presently  three  young  men 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  prieslliood ; 
they  were  the  first  seminarians  of  lUjslon.  The  !)ishoj) 
himself  took  in  h.ind  their  training,  and  became  superior 
of  seminary  and  general  professor  of  theology.  What 
between  his  lessons  to  the  seminarians,  his  parochial  work, 
his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the  Ursuline  nuns,  his  occui)alion 
as  architect  and  builder  of  an  addition  to  the  cathedral  and 
of  a  convent,  his  life  was  a  busy  one  when  in  Hoslon  ;  and. 
naturally,  no  less  busy  was  it  when  he  was  out  of  his 
episcopal  city  on  the  visitation  of  his  diocese.  Catholics 
were  increasing  faster  than  the  clergy.  He  found  them 
in  greater  or  le.sser  number  in  the  principal  towns  of  New 
ICngland — Lowell,  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  I^ill  River. 
\Vind.»^()r  Locks,  Taunton,  Providence,  Hartford.    To  pro- 
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vulc  these  smatt  groups  of  faithful  with  cliurches  or  places 
(if  meeting  was  a  heavy  task.  It  k  a  rcm;irkable  fact  that 
within  one  year  (1827)  he  secured  church  buildings  in 
three  cities  that  to-day  are  sees  of  flourishing  dioceses- 
Hartford,  Porthmd,  and  J'rovidence.  IJut  to  provide  the 
l^rowiii^i  cnitiniuniiies  with  priests  was  a  still  harder  task. 
1-ur  this  piirpovL-  )ie  nddri.sved  liimself  to  New  York.  Bal- 
timore. Oiiebuc,  but  witlidut  success;  for  the  same  dearth 
affected  the  rest  of  tlic  country,  lie  had  yreatcr  happi- 
ness in  the  rcsult'i  of  his  own  labors;  in  December.  1827, 
he  ordained  titree  of  the  seminarians  lie  had  trained.  The 
.statistics  of  the  year  1828  tell  iielter  than  any  details  1 
niit;ht  yivc  wliat  had  been  since  Ids  cotisccralion  tlie  j)roy- 
rcss  of  the  church  in  his  didcese.  It  contiiined  h\  1828 
14.000  Catholics,  of  \vhom  7.000  were  in  tlie  city  of  Hob- 
t'ln.  iri  churclies.  8  priests,  7  or  8  schimls  with  an  Ursu- 
line  Aca<lemy  for  tiie  hi){her  education  of  ^irls  in  Itu.stou. 
To  these  institutions  we  may  .idd  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  "Jesuit."  fuuiuled  by  the  bishu])  in  September.  1829. 
Such  was  die  coiiilition  of  bis  <iiocese  wJien  he  set  out  for 
the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Haltimorc. 

The  diocese  of  New  York,  coniprisiiifj  the  Stale  of  New 
York  and  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  was  erected. 
Al-ril,  t8o8.  by  his  Holiness  Pius  VU.  Father  Ricliard 
i.nke  Cnncanen.  of  the  Order  of  St-  Dominic,  resiilini-  in 
Koine  at  the  time,  as  lliea^-ent  of  tlie  Irish  liierarcliy,  was 
cliosen  f.ir  the  see  ibro,,-!,  Uie  in(!uence-  I  have  already 
mentioned,  ami  ani'^ecratcd  in  Komc,  April  24.  1S08,  Hut 
be  never  reached  tlie  chores  of  tbc  United  States,  The 
political  condition  of  Italy  was  <iisln,rbed  by  llie  I-reiicb 
iiccupalion.      Ves-icls  ^ailtn^'  from  Italian  ports  for  America 


saiul  souls.  Dcciniiij;  a  second  cluir 
sary,  he  purchasi.d  ^roiiiul  between 
l^owcry  koad,  then  on  the  outskirts  o 
on  was  built  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
durinj^  the  years  of  his  adniinistratii 
Fa' her  Fen  wick,  who  afterward  becai 
Hc»th  came  into  a  strange  relation  wit 
Thomas  Paine.  It  was  their  visit  to 
invitation  of  the  dyinj^  man,  who  i; 
relieve  his  !)odilv  sufferinj/s.  Thev  1 
Christian  sentiments,  but  did  not  succ 
ary  attempt. 

While  he  was  in  New  York  ;is  .idn 
bishop*s  arrival,  I'alher  Kohlman  be 
atttse  ci'/chrc  whicii  implied  the  rij^hl; 
in  regard  to  the  secret  of  the  confe* 
his  wife  were  indicted  for  receivinir  « 
fore  trial  the  owner  of  the  ]>ropert) 
he  hail  received  his  proj)erty  back  frr 
Anlhonv  Kohlman.  The  cleruvmai 
ajipear  at  the  trial  as  a  witness  against 
nr  receivers  of  the  stolen  properly, 
witness-box,  Rev.  Mr.  Kohlman  aske* 

•  nn*;vv'i*rin<r    :\m\  «;,'ild  •    **  W'rri*  I  v;innnir 


iiiafi<M!^ron^wmcinn(^-itiies»es  present  have  derived 
theirs,  I  should  not  for  a  momcnl  hesitate,  and  should 
even  deem  it  a  iliity  of  conscience,  to  dcclnre  whatever 
knowledge  I  miyht  have.  Hut  if  called  upon  tu  testify  iit 
({tiality  of  a  minister  of  a  sacrament,  in  which  my  Gotl 
himself  has  enjoined  on  me  a  perpetual  aiul  inviolable 
secrecy.  I  must  declare  to  this  honorable  court  that  I  can- 
not, I  must  not,  answer  any  question  that  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  restitution  in  question  ;  and  that  it  would  be  my 
duly  to  prefer  instantaneous  death,  or  any  temporal  mis- 
furliinc,  rather  than  disclose  tlie  name  of  the  pL-nitent  in 
(juestion.  I'or,  were  I  to  act  othcrwi-iu,  I  should  become 
a  traitor  to  my  church,  to  my  sacred  ministry,  and  to  my 
God.  In  fine,  I  should  render  myself  j^uihy  of  eternal 
damnation."  The  court,  through  the  Ilmi.  De  Witt 
Clintnn,  who  presided,  carefully  reviewed  ihe  whole  case, 
and  <Iccidcd  that  a  priest  coidd  not  be  called  upon  to  testify 
as  to  matters  which  he  knew  only  through  the  confessional. 
Though  consecrated  in  Rome,  XovcniberO,  1814.  Iti-ho)) 
Connolly  did  not  reach  New  York  until  a  year  or  more 
later.  We  were  at  the  time  at  war  with  luigland,  and 
Connolly,  being  a  Hritish  subject,  feared  lo  come  to  the 
United  States  until  pc;ice  was  ."iigned.  His  arrival  w.is  the 
signal  for  the  departure  of  the  few  Jcsuil.s  in  New  York  : 
only  four  priests  remained  in  the  vast  <!iocise,  two  of 
whom  were  with  the  hishop  in  the  city,  which  containeil 
at  the  time  fourteen  or  lilteen  ihonsaiiil  Catholics.  Mven 
then  Catholic  emigrants  were  beginning  to  come  to  the 
United  States;  the  larger  number,  indeed,  lo  drift  farllur 
inward,  not  a  few,  however,  to  remain  in  ihc  port  uIutc 
they  landed.  Great  was  the  hi>lio]>'s  concern,  and  not 
very  successful  his  appeals  to  Ireland  and  the  other  states, 
lo  provi<ie  clergymen  for  this  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lalion. 


Small  as  was  the  number  of  liU  priests,  yet  Bishop 
Connolly  had  to  suffer  from  some  of  them  a  violent  oppo- 
silictii,  backed  by  the  rebellion  of  ilic  tnistcus  of  the  two 
cinirches  of  the  city.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  I'atrick's.  "Tlic 
wlmle  alTair,"  says  Gilinary  Shea,  "'was  ii  sad  conimenlary 
on  the  introdiictinn  of  national  preferences  inly  the  affairs 
of  the  church'.  Hishop  Connolly  h;itl  been  selected  to  ap- 
[jLHse  the  complaints  made  to  Rome  by  tinworthy  priests 
.mil  prelcnlious  laymen ;  he  had  drawn  into  his  diocese 
Tioiic  but  [irichls  of  his  own  nationahly ;  yet  ho  found  him- 
self deiiiniiRvd  by  his  own  to  iho  IVopafjanda,  ami  fonn<l 
a  fellow. cimntrynian  aintint;  to  supersede  him."  Hisliop 
Coiinc)||y  succumbed,  l-'ebrnary  6,  1825,  to  a  disease  con- 
tracted at  the  burial  of  one  of  his  priests. 

After  a  yL-ar  and  a  half's  vacancy,  during  which  inter- 
val the  (linccse  was  administered  by  the  Very  Kev.  John 
I'ower,  New  York  received  its  third  bishop  in  the  person 
of  John  Dubois,  consecrated  in  Haltimore  October  29, 
1S26.  ]i<)rii  in  I'aris.  August  24.  1764.  educated  at  the 
toll<-e  of  Louis  lo  Grand  with  sucli  school -fellows  as 
DcMiioulius  ;md  Hobesi.ierre,  ordained  in  I'aris  Augusl 
22.  17X7.  John  Dubois  labored  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sul|iice 
until   t7<)i,  when,  fleeing  from  the  terrors  of  the  Kevuhi- 
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outside  the  city  had  but  four.  It  Ls  strange  to  read  in 
the  account  of  his  first  episcopal  visitation  that  Albany, 
Rochester,  and  HufT<ilo  seventy  years  ayo.  thoufih  coii- 
t.nininj^  each  a  few  hundrud  Catholics,  were  wiihont  resident 
clergjnien ;  that  N'ew'ark,  I'atersoii,  and  New  Ilrunswick 
were  only  then  movinj-  to  the  first  steps  for  ihc  biiitdinj'  nf 
small  churches;  that  the  one  modest  chnpel  in  limoklyn, 
built  in  1 823,  was  visited  occasionally  by  priesis  fnmi  New 
^■o^k. 

In  every  effort  that  the  bishop  made  to  erect  churches 
and  schools  he  was  hnnipered  by  the  trustee  system,  which 
claimed  that  he  must  surrender  the  whole  coiitro;  of  the 
newly  formed  con-ire^ialiiius  to  a  board  of  htyniL-n  ;  a  sys- 
tern  which,  as  He  have  already  seen,  had  ijrcuhited  tvilst 
in  other  places,  and  was  yet  to  inflict  irreparable  wolS  and 
losses  i>n  the  church  in  the  United  St.iles  ere  it  ;;.-i\c  way 
before  the  perseverinfj  opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  To 
ftntl  some  remedy  for  this  deplorable  condition,  .is  well  as 
to  secure  a  seminary  for  the  supply  nf  ckT|,'ymen  to  the 
fast-incre.isiny  number  of  the  faithful  in  his  diocese  (he 
hail  at  this  time  but  ei^'hteen  priests  for  one  hundred  anil 
fifty  thousand  Catholio),  Ui>-lK>p  Dubois  fell  conipelleil  to 
hirejfo  attendance  on  the  I'mvinctal  Oiitucil  .iboul  In  con- 
vene in  Haltiniore.  in  order  th.it  he  mij^Iil  rej.air  to  Roini- 
and  lay  the  state  of  his  chnrt,'C  before  the  rn)]).-it;anda. 
which,  at  any  rate,  had  requested  his  presence  in  the 
I-"lernal  City  at  an  early  date. 

At  the  time  of  its  erection  (180S)  the  diocese  of  I'liila- 
dclphia  comprised  I'ennsylvania  aiid  Delaware.  The  first 
bishop,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Carroll  and  con- 
firmed by  the  holy  see,  was  the  Rev,  Mich.iel  Kgan,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  I-'ranci-i,  w!n>  h.nd  been  for  some  vears  on  the 
missions  in  rennsyhania.  When  the  see  of  Vhi!adeli>liia 
was  establi-.he<l  there  were  in  the  city  four  churches  at- 
tended by  six  priests,  and  outside  ..f  lln-  city  --evi-n  priests 
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residing  near  as  many  churches.  The  first  episcopal  visita- 
tion made  by  Bishop  Egan  revealed  to  him  the  absolute 
need  of  a  greater  number  of  clergymen  iif  the  scattered 
Catholics  of  his  charge  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  prac- 
tices of  their  faith.  **  Without  some  timely  aid,"  he  wrote 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Kaltimore,  "  from 
Kurope,  particularly  from  Ireland,  I  know  not  how  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  this  diocese." 

But  a  greater  evil  than  the  lack  of  priests  threatened 
his  administration — the  rebellion  of  the  trustees  of  his 
cathedral,  the  disobedience  of  the  priests  supported  by 
them,  and  a  schism  that  destroyed  the  faith  of  many  and 
for  years  paralyzed  the  progress  of  the  church  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  trustees  of  St.  Mary's,  the  cathedral,  htiil 
promised  Archbishop  Carroll,  previous  to  the  consecration 
of  Dr.  Kgan,  to  secure  to  the  new  bishop  one  half  of  an 
annual  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  But  no  .*5ooner 
was  he  settled  in  his  see  than  the  trustees,  claiming  to  be 
the  owners  of  the  cathedral,  refused  to  pay  the  salary,  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  one  of  the  two  assistant  priests 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  for  his 
entertainment.  This  action  precipitated  the  war.  The 
bishop  appealed  to  the  pew-holders;  the  trustees  stood  out 
aj*ainst  the  bishop  and  the  pew- holders.  The  worry  (»f  it 
all  hastened  the  bishop's  death  (July  22,  1 8 14). 

There  was  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  willing  to 
assume  the  onerous  task  of  governing  .so  troublesome  a 
diocese  as  Philadelphia  proved  itself  to  be.  The  Rev. 
Ambrose  Marechal  was  first  appointed,  but  he  decline<l 
and  returned  the  bulls.  The  Rev.  John  D.ivid,  afterward 
Coadjutor  of  Louisville,  refused  the  nomination.  The 
Very  Rev.  Administrator  of  the  see  pending  the  vacancy 
received  bulls  of  appointment  in  1818;  but  he,  too,  re- 
fused the  honor,  thronj^'h  a  sense  of  deep  humility  and  of 
llu-  dillicullies  of  which  he  was  having  a  .sad  expericncr. 
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Finally,  in  Kovembcr,  1819,  the  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Conwell,  Vicar  General  of  Armayh.  Ireland,  was  chosen 
by  the  holy  sec,  and  consecrated  In  London,  August  34, 
1820.  He  was  at  the  time  seventy- four  years  of  age, 
too  old  for  llie  severe  struggle  that  lay  before  him; 
moreover,  he  lacked  knowledge  of  the  cliaracter  of  the 
people  he  had  tu  deal  with;  vvc  shall  see,  too,  that  he 
liid  not  possess  tliat  keenness  of  judgment  and  firmness 
of  will  without  which  it  is  inipos.sibic  to  succeed  in  a  con- 
flict with  hiunan  pride  and  obstinacy. 

Soi>n  after  his  in«l;illati"n  Hi^hop  Conwell  withdrew 
from  the  Rev,  William  Hngan,  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
caihednd.  the  facnilics  that  had  been  Uniporarlly  granted 
to  him  by  the  Very  Kev,  Adniinistrali>r  iliiriiig  the 
vacancy.  The  reason  for  liis  action  is  slated  to  have 
been  that  Mogan  openly  ridiculed  the  bis]io|»  from  the 
pulpit  for  his  simplicity  and  a  slight  hesitation  in  spcecli. 
Tliercupon  began  between  the  bisliop  and  the  trustees  of 
the  cathedral  an  ccclesia>lical  war  that  lasted  nine  years 
and  inflicted  great  evils  on  the  churcli  in  I'lnladelpiiia. 
Rov.  William  Ib.gan  had  the  trustees  on  his  side.  'llR-y 
called  a  public  niceling,  which  adopted  an  address  to  ilie 
bishop,  asking  the  restoration  of  Hogari.  The  bisli<)p,  in 
a  mild  but  firm  reply,  declared  that  in  suspending  Hog.-ut 
he  acted  under  a  sense  of  duty.  liogan  tlicn  issued  an 
address  attacking  the  character  o{  ihe  bi-hop.  and  went 
on  to  cite  extracts  from  the  "  Corpus  Juri--  CaiKinici  "  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  parish  priest  and  that  canon  law  was 
established  in  t!iis  country,  when  in  fact  it  never  liad  been. 
Me  also  called  n|Jon  Arthbisliop  Marcchal  to  convene  a 
I'rovincial  Council  of  ail  the  bishops  to  examine  his  case, 
and  forged  an  absurd  pa-ioral  letter,  ascribed  to  Htsbop 
Conwell. 

This  was  forcing  on  tlie  war  with  a  vengeance,  and  so 
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Bishop  Conwell  gave  notice  to  the  congregation  of  the 
canonical  steps  he  had  taken  in  the  case  of  tlic  refractory 
priest,  and  warned  thcin  against  employing  his  ministry  or 
attending'  any  service  tliat  lie  might  attempt  to  hold  while 
suspended.  Had  as  Moyan  was,  the  men  who  supported 
liirn  were  far  worse.  HJshop  England  says  of  them  that 
they  never  discharged  a  single  duty  of  their  religion;  that 
tliey  and  the  other  members  of  their  party  were  not  only 
neylijicnt  in  the  performance  of  positive  dnty.  but.  either 
from  it,'norance  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  which  they 
pVdfcs'.ed.  or  from  an  iitlcr  di.sliku  fnr  them,  were  hi>stile  tn 
Catliolic  di.sci]>Iine.  lloyan  declared  later  on  to  Hishop 
I'^ntlland  that  he  never  intended  opposing  his  bislmp,  but 
that  the  trustees  j>revailed  on  him  to  do  so,  and  that  the 
dread  of  their  vengeance  and  exposure  kept  him  in  a  place 
whii.!i  was  to  liim  the  worst  species  of  slavery,  and  from 
whicli  lie  was  anxious  to  escape.  They  persuaded  him 
to  continue  his  functions  in  St.  Mary's'  Church,  llu.u-h 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  longer  any  faculties  in  the 
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■*  Address  of  the  Comniittte  of  St,  Mary's  Church  of  I'hil- 
adelphia  to  their  Urclhrcii  of  the  Roniaii  Catholic  Faith 
throughout  the  t'niteil  Stu[i:s  of  America,  on  thu  Subject 
of  a  Reform  of  Ci.Ttaiii  Abuses  in  tiic  AJniinistralion  of 
our  Churcli  Discipline."  "  Owiny,"  they  write,  "  to  the 
arbitrary  and  uiijuilifiable  coiicUicl  of  tert;iiii  foreii-ner*, 
sent  among  us  by  tlie  Junta  or  Ct>niniissiiin  directing  the 
l-'idc  Propaganda  of  Koine,  we  are  imperinuhly  tailed  iilioil 
to  adopt  some  measures  by  which  a  uniform  sjstem  m;iy 
be  cstabH>hed  for  llic  future  regulation  of  our  churches 
and  the  propagation  of  our  holy  faith  by  the  noiiiiiiatioii 
and  selection  of  pro])er  pastors  from  our  own  citizens,  from 
whom  atone  ouj^lit  lu  bu  chosen  our  bi^iops,  witliout  our 
being  conipclleil  to  depend  on  persons  sent  to  us  from 
abroail,  who  iia\e  uniformly  shown  themselMs  hostile  to 
our  institulions."  Aflcr  sligrnati/ing  the  bislicips  of  the 
country  as  "a  disgrace  to  our  religion."  who  attempted 
to  introduce  "  su|)erstition  aiul  ignorance,"  they  had  the 
effr.mtery  to  sj»eak  fur  the  Catholics  of  tlie  United  Stales 
and  a>snme  |o  represent  tlicni.  It  is  needless  to  siiy  that 
this  anli-Cathiilic  and  revobitioiiary  appeal  met  with  no 
enouraging  n-.-jH-nse  fnmi  any  part  of  the  L'nileil  Stales. 
It  was  in  vain  thai  Mi>h..p  Kngland  inlcrpoved  his  g.,od 
oltlces  1..  bring  about  a  eis.-ation  of  tlie  scandal.  The 
iru-lces  were  relemlcss  and  Hogan  was  their  blind  V»<V 

After  this  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  set  against  the 
trnsKvs.  wh..  saw  many  of  iheir  ddndcl  adIuTciiis  fall 
away,  and  f.-h  their  position  growing  insecure.  So.,n 
Ih.gan  him-clf  pr..]).>-e<l  l.>  leave  I'hiladeljihia  on  being 
ab>uhed  from  ceiiMire  by  Iti-h..].  Conwcll ;  liut  hi-  g"od 
re-nliition  was  jircvenlid   b)-  the   Irii-teL-s.      At    the   tinn- 


7his/7-.-f-f.sM  n'.y/'/..)/.\/j>  /:y  aomi:. 

Will    siiit-    I'l.i^iiii,    uddrcsscil    to    Archliislmj)    Martvl 

his  MilTni-iins  all  Itoanls  of  Inislccs,  atul  tlii:  fiilthriii 

KC'iR-r;il,  von,k'miu-.l  Il.-;in  f^r  hi-  ;ilt;id.-  ...i  llii;  bi-Ii 

U-y  wiilnlniwiiii;  llic  fiiillifnl  from  ilirir  lawful  iia.-UT, 

.■.illiiij,'  a  D.,irKii   ..1    !.i..l...i,s  !■!  .U:....f  |,i.  hMi,.]..  ,i 

ilii.ilK'.  for  inlriKliiii^  liim>L-lt  into  lliu  ait  lied  ml  diurdi.  fr 

\\iiidi  liL'  lia.l  CNi.dlcd  tlic  hW\\"\>.      'i'llc  Mnu'tvij;!!  )..•■ 

i-xjirusscil  asi<-ni>liinciit  ami  inditinatii'ti  that  '"  in  >»  wn 

fi>l   ;i  c.ntnni.l   f..r  nil   law  Iil-   imiM   lli.il  .my  full..m 

Mil.pnrttr-:,  and  dtfi'ruliTs  i.f  hiH  ]>ridi:  and  c-tritiiniaf 

Tlir  Tojic  <li:dari'rl  alt  tln'  ai'l<  sai-rili>;^i>m.ly  and  da^l^ 

|K'rf..n>K'd  by  llo-aii  to  be  null  and  vml.     'Hk'  miiil< 

vralr    rii^lu  which   tni>tti.s  or   ihv  adniini-tralors  i.f 

lunijioral  [jropcrtics  of  cluircliL's  a^siiinc.  indqu^ndciillx 

lIiL-  <li.>i.(saii  liishop;;,  iiidos  it  bn  L-irLimi scribed  by  cert 

ri-i,'iii:Uiiin<,  may  |)rovc  an   ftLTiial  Maircc  of  a'niso  i 

di-.-..'nsiiins,     Trusicfs  <.iij;h[    to  hear   in    mind    thai 

]irn|.i.-rtii.-<  which  liavt:  In-x-n  consccralcd  todi\ini>  worsl 

f.ir  iliL'  sii|i]t..ri  <if  the  church,  and  for  the  in;iintenaui-i. 

its  iniiii-ttrs  fall  nnder  lliu  jiowfrof  (hi;  chnrch:  and  4 

tliv    l)i~'h<>;<s.    Iiy   <livini;   appointment,    proide   o\'i'r    ll 

rL>iJccti\t:  cliurch(."i,  ihry  cannot   by  any   means  he  i 

cludrd  from  the  care,  •■upiriiilendence.  and  adniini-.tral 

of   ihoe   propcrlies.      'I'lie    lay    element    lias   a   plaer   ; 

otlWe  i-i  the  adniinUlralioti  ..f  lemp'.ralities  de-rrilu-d  : 
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rcg^ulations  and  instructions  concerning  the  choice  and 
direction  of  trustees  should  be  transmitted  to  you.  If 
these  be  observed,  all  things,  we  hope,  will  be  settled 
rightly,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  will  again  flourish  in 
these  regions." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hogan,  when  the  brief  was  made  known  to 
him,  showed  a  disposition  to  submit  and  put  an  end  to  the 
schism;  but  the  malign  influence  of  the  trustees  again 
j>rcvailed  for  a  while  over  the  unfortunate  priest's  better 
sentiments.  Wearied  Anally  by  the  struggle,  he  resigned. 
The  trustees  accepted  his  resignation  and  proceeded,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  to  ajjpoint  as 
pastor  (»f  St.  Mary's  Church  an  unworthy  adventurer.  Rev. 
A.  Inglusi,  who  had  imposed  uponliishop  Du  Hourg,  of 
New  Orleans,  and  whose  career  had  been  fully  exposed  at 
Rome,  l^ut  he  came  in  th.it  citv  with  means,  secured 
the  support  of  the  Sardinian  consul  in  that  city,  and 
pleased  the  trustees,  who  did  not  even  go  throuj^h  the 
form  of  presenting  him  for  the  bishop's  approval.  But 
soon  finding  Inglesi  not  suited  to  their  purposes,  they  in- 
vited from  luigland  a  certain  Rcv.Thaddcus  J.  O'Meally, 
and,  though  Bishop  Conwell  declined  to  receive  him  as  a 
priest  of  the  diocese,  they  prevailed  upon  him.  in  spite  of 
the  hishop*s  formal  prohibition,  to  officiate  in  St.  Mary's. 
He  persisted  in  his  s.icrilcgious  course  f(»r  more  than  a 
year. 

Since  the  laity,  the  clergy,  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States,  the  cardinals  of  the  Propagtinda.  and  the  sovereign 
|Minti(T  himself  declared  them  to  be  in  error,  the  trustees 
Ixgan  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  must  yield.  They 
opeiicd  negotiations  with  the  bishop,  actu»illy  agreeing  to 
recognize  him  as  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  to  acknowledge 

liini  ;is  ^r*nl<)r  iin«;tnr  of  \\\o  c\\\\rc\\    anil  tn  arlmit  his  rii»ht 
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that,  in  case  they  objected  to  the  bishop's  selection  of 
clergymen,  the  matter  was  to  be  decided  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  bishop,  two  priests  chosen  by  him,  and 
three  trustees  selected  by  the  board.  To  this  Kishop 
Conwcll,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  agreed.  But  the  dishonest 
leaders,  without  the  bishop's  knowledge,  it  appears,  entered 
on  their  minutes  a  protest  virtually  nullifying  the  agree- 
ment, in  which  they  declared  that  they  did  not  recognize 
the  bishop  as  the  chief  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  or 
renounce  their  right  to  appoint  the  clergy.  When  the 
agreement  between  Bi.shop  Conwell  and  the  trustees,  and 
their  protest  nullifying  what  they  hjicl  apparently  recog- 
nized in  the  agreement,  re.ichcd  Rome,  the  Propaganda,  to 
which  the  trustees  transmitted  them,  made  them  the  subject 
of  a  special  meeting  of  cardinals.  This  body  gave  as  its 
judgment  "  that  the  said  agreement  and  declaration,  which 
were  the  subject  of  debate,  were  to  be  altogether  rcpro- 
b.itcd.**  which  decree  was  approved  by  the  Pope.  It  was 
a  condemnation  of  the  course  .adopted  by  Bishop  Conwcll. 
who  humbly  j)nblishcd  the  decree,  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Rome,  and  thereafter  ceased  to  administer  the  diocese. 
The  diocese  of  Philadelphia  contained  the  Slate  in  which 
from  colonial  days  religion  had  been  comparatively  free, 
where  Catholics  were  numerous  and  better  endowed  with 
the  goods  of  this  world  than  in  most  other  dioceses.  But 
the  unholy  war  waged  by  the  trustees  of  a  single  church 
against  two  successive  bishops  had  this  result :  that  in 
1829  the  diocese  was  without  a  .seminary,  a  college,  a 
convent  academy  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and 
with  only  a  single  asylum,  few  schools,  and  a  disheartened 
people.     The  loss  of  souls  to  the  church  had  been  great. 
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THE   NORTHWEST   AND   THE   SOUTHWEST  ( 1 808-29). 

Bardstown,  once,  but  no  longer,  the  sec  of  a  bishop,  is 
a  town  of  some  two  thous^ind  souls  in  Nelson  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Pojie  Pius  VI I.  erected  (April,  1 808)  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  into  a  diocese,  with  the  episc(»pal  see  at  Rards- 
town,  and  appointed  as  its  first  bishop  the  Kev.  Henedict 
Joseph  Flaget,  a  native  of  I'rance  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Sulpice.  With  two  priests  and  three  semi- 
narians he  traveled  overland  to  Pittsburg,  descended  the 
Ohio  in  a  flatboat,  and  re.'iched  his  episcopal  city  June  4, 
1811.  Nothing  whatever  in  the  slmpe  of  a  church  was  to 
be  found  there.  I  lis  installation  in  his  cathedral  was  a 
fiction  of  law.  Besides  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  that 
formed  his  diocese,  he  htid  the  temjjorary  administration 
of  the  "  Nc^rthwest  Country,*'  now  divided  into  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio.  In 
the  "  Northwest  Country  **  there  were  sm.ill  scattered 
Catholic  communities  at  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Pniirie  du 
Rocher,  111.;  Vincennes,  Ind. ;  Detroit,  Raisin  River, 
Mackinaw,  Mich. ;  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  and  Sandusky,  O. ; 
and  all  these  communities  were  attended  by  three  priests. 

This  field  was  not  unknown  to  him ;  he  h.id  labored  in 
It  as  a  missionary  between  the  years  1 793  and  1 795.  The 
diocese  proper  of  Rard.stown,  that  is  to  say,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  was  poorly  provided  in  1808,  for  it 
contained  only  ten  churches — all  but  one  of  logs — and  six 
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occasional  visit  from  Kentucky.  In  Illinois  he  estimated 
the  population  of  the  three  Catholic  parishes,  Kashaskia, 
Cahok-ia,  and  Prairie  du  Rochcr,  at  one  hundred  and  twunly 
Taniilie^.  Detroit  had  fifteen  hundred  souls  In  St.  Ann's 
pari.-^h,  and  there  were  five  hundred  on  Kaisin  Klvcr  under 
Kev.  Gabriel  Kichard.  There  were  under  his  jurisdiction 
Indian  tribes  amun^'  whom  some  traces  nf  the  faith  for- 
merly preached  by  tlic  Jesuit  fathers  still  linjjfred;  and 
stretching  away  to  the  Kticky  Mountains,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  were  other  tribes  who  were  askiny  for  HIack 
Robes,  and  afforded  a  field  worthy  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  just  restored  by  his  Holiness. 

Feeliny  the  burden  of  this  diocese  loo  heavy  a  weight 
for  him  to  bear,  Uishop  I'la^^et  asked  of  the  holy  see  u 
coadjutor,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ilaptist  David  was  appointed 
such  July  4,  iSi/,  \<>1  conlenl  with  this  relief,  the  bishop 
recommended  the  erection  of  two  dioceses  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  one  at  Detroit,  the  other  at  Cincinnati. 
Deeminy  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Detroit  ine.\pedient  just 
then,  the  holy  see  olablished  only  that  of  Ciriciimati, 
and  appointeti  thereto  the  Re\-.  Mdward  D.  Fenwick.  (>,  S.. 
makinj-  htm  alw)  .•\(hnini>trator  A]>u>t"[ic  of  Mitliinaii  and 
the  eastern  j>art  of  the  ^'orthwe^l  Territory.  Now  that 
he  was  relie\ed  of  pari  of  his  former  ciiarj^e,  ami  had  a 
sutlicienl  clerj^y  to  attend  the  larmier  con^;re^;alioils  in 
Kentucky,  Bishop  l-"laL;el  set  out  in  May,  I.S21,  to  \i>it 
Tennessee.  The  Catholics  he  found  in  and  around  Nash- 
ville were  estimated  at  si.xty,  anil  not  more  ih.iii  half  as 
many  more  were  in  the  rest  nf  the  Stale. 

In  a  letter  l<.  the  h<.ly  see.  January,  iH3f.,  he  j^ives  a 
lentithy  <lesi;ription,  which  may  be  summed  \\\i  tims: 
Kentucky  had  fourteen  In),'  churches  and  ten  of  brick,  tw-) 
hishoos.  twentv-twi>  orie-t-.  iuid  three  llou-e^  of  sliuiv  to 


umier,  5trut;gliiig  liard  to   piit   it  on  a  belter  foutinn, 
led  by   tbe  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     Other 
|itinns  ill  Imliati.-i  were  visited  from  Kentucky  ;  wliile  [lie 
I  Hreckeiiritlt^u  County,  Kentueky.  at  k'list  once  a 
|:ir,  but  a-*  a  rule   mine   freiiuu'nlly,  jtii.'-lK'd  !iis  visits  a 
ulred  ami  fifty  miles  to  N:is!iville,  tlic  "illy  spot  in  Ten- 
sec  that   could  boast  a  Calliolie  conjirci^ation.     Such 
*  the  condidnii  of  Catholicity  in  the  diocese  of  Har<!s- 
,'n  and  annexed  territory  when  Hishoj)  I'layet  set  nut  to 
tet  his  brother  bi-hops  in  the  I-'irst  I'roviiicial  Council 
1  H.ihiniore. 

|Hy  tlie  bull  Inter  Miiltiplkei  of  June  19.  iS.M.OIii.. 
erected  iiUo  a  ilincese,  with  the  yee  ill  Cincinnati.  To 
diiicese  was  nnnc-se.l  the  apostolic  adiiiiiiislralion  of  -o 
:h  of  the  Northwest  Territory  as  is  now  comprised  in 
St.-ites  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  chosen  can- 
iate.  the  Kev,  i:d"ward  D.  Fenwick,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
■miiiic.  a  native  •<{  Maryktn.l  and  cousin  to  11,  J.  Fen- 
.k.  Hi-hop  of  linstoii,  was  cnsecrated  by  Hishoji  I-la-et 
.^1.  Rose's  Chnrch,  KenUicky,  January  1,?.  1S33.  A 
.r  little  chapel  two  miles  ontside  of  Cincinnati  was  hi- 
Ithedral:  a  reine<!  lum-e  of  tun  rooms  (one  fnr  liiniself 
■  er  fnr  his  [w„  pri^Ms)  was  his  epi^cnpal  re-i- 
e.trly,-..  1  740  a  Jciil,  Ju>epii  de  lionnecamp. 
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ns  we  avt  sct-ii  Llsuwliea-.  In  iSi  i  Hish<i|J  Fliipet  found 
:i  few  Catholics  in  Ciiiciti ti.it t,  Chilllcotltt.-,  I.nncaster,  and 
Soincfset,  and  prevailed  oit  the  l>i>iuj]iic:ins  nf  Kentucky 
III  take  charjje  of  tlicm.  In  i8i8aloy  flnircli,  St.  Joseph'!!, 
tretted  in  Somerset  Comity,  and  a  two-story  lo(j  cabin, 
Itccame  tlie  cradle  ami  nursery  of  Catliollcity  in  Oliio, 
Gradually  sni;ill  conyreyatioiis  were  furniLi!.  as  eini[iraiitM 
from  the  Mast  trossud  the  Alletihany  Mountains,  in  Zanes- 
ville.  Laiitiisier.  iJnFij^.innon,  and  Cincinnati,  which  were 
\isltcd  by  the  falliers  <if  St.  Josepli.  Siicli  was  the  state 
of  Catholicity  in  Oliio  when  Itisho].  I'enwick  took  posses- 
Wisconsin  and  Miclii^an  since  tf>43  li.iil  been  the 
llieatLT,  as  we  have  still  in  the  lir-t  part  of  [his  history. 
of  llie  hen.icaiid  ronianlic  laliorsof  the  Jesiiii  missionaries. 
In  1H22.  when  [liis  territory  came  under  ihe  aduiinistration 
of  the  new  Bishop  of  Cincinniiti,  tlie  old  inis-iinn  stations 
were  still  Calli-lic  centers,  containinii  a  pnpniation  of 
al>..utf..rly-rLVe  hundred  souls.  The  principal  points  were 
!)elr'.it  and  nei-hlv.rin;;  settlements.  Mackinaw.  Green 
Hay.  ami  I'rairie  do  Chien.  In  this  eMeiiMve  district  there 
«ere  Indians  of  the  Ottawa,  I'ottowaK.niic,  .iml  Wyandot 
tri!>es  still  altaclic.i  t-.  the  Calli-.lic  faith,  whn-e  mnnl.er 
mi«^ht  be  est  [mated  at  six  thrjiisand.  That  tlio  tribes 
amnri^'  wlvm  tlic  Je-nils  hail  labored  s()  succe^sfldly  one 
hundre<l  and  ^e\cnty-^^^^■  year-^  before  had  not  for'iotlen 
the  dcv..li.in  of  the  mi-ionaries  and  the  teachin--^  .if  their 
religion,  is  made  evident  fr.mi  a  touching;  appeal  \\hich 
ihey  sent  at  this  lime  In  the  federal  authorities  for  |irie-ls 
-ucli  as  had  come  in  fMrnuT  tinie>  in  ijieir  forefathers. 

The  fiehl  was  \a-l.  tlie  labnrers  few.      Ilishn].  I-"einvick 
re'iolveil  at  once  to  !;n  to  Kume  to  rejiort  tiiis  cnnditi-.n  of 
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thousand  dollars.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  replace  the 
small  chapel  that  served  as  cathedral  in  Cincinnati  by  a 
brick  church  of  statelier  dimensions,  and  to  build  alongside 
of  it  a  residence  for  himself  and  a  seminary  that  went 
by  the  ^rand  name  of  Athenaeum.  It  was  opened  May, 
1S29,  with  ten  pupils,  four  in  theology  and  six  in  the 
preparatory  class.  Meanwhile  churches  with  congrega- 
tions were  beginning  to  spring  up  all  over  the  State,  and 
Catholicity  had  made  a  fair  start  on  the  way  to  progress 
when  Hisliop  Fenwick  departed  for  the  First  Provincial 
Council  of  l^altimore. 

The  Very  Rev.  Louis  du  Bourg  was  the  Ai>ostolic 
Administrator  of  Louisiana,  lie  had  but  ten  priests,  and 
tlie  cathedral  of  New  Orleans  was  in  rebellion  against  him. 
The  sad  comlition  of  his  charge  demandeii  the  authority 
and  rule  of  a  bishop.  Du  Bourg  in  18 15  proceeded  to 
Rome  to  lay  the  dangers  and  the  remedy  before  the  holy 
see.  In  September  of  that  year  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans  and  consecrated  in  Rome.  Before  his  return 
he  secured  for  a  contemplated  seminary  some  priests  of 
the  mission  commonly  known  as  Lazarists;  inspired  in.  a 
few  pious  ladies  of  Lyons  a  project  that  issued  in  the 
Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  which  has 
since  ilone  noble  work  for  the  foreign  missions;  gathered 
funds  for  his  diocese;  got  together  a  band  of  five  priests, 
four  subdeacons,  some  seminarians,  three  brothers  of  the 
Christian  .Schools;  and  with  them  sailed  from  Bordeaux 
June  2S,  1817,  in  a  frigate  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  king 
of  I'Vance.  They  landed  at  Annapolis,  traveled  overland 
to  Pittsburg,  descended  the  Ohio,  remounted  the  Missis- 
sippi to  St.  Louis,  where  the  bishop  arrived  January  5, 
1818,  and  was  installed  in  his  cathedral,  a  poor  wooden 
church  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

lie  had  resolve<l,  since  the  trustees  of  New  Orleans  and 
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iheir  luol,  the  Capiicliiii  Sctlclla,  continued  in  tlieir  rebell- 
ion and  held  the  cathedra)  ai^ainst  him.  to  make  St.  I^iiiK, 
in  the  up^jer  pnrtinn  of  his  (iii)cc.sc'.  lliL'n  comprising  all  the 
territory  known  at  iIil'  lime  as  Loiiiiiiana,  ihu  center  of  his 
adtniniKtHLtion.  'Itie  seminary  imiler  Uie  thar^;c  of  llie 
Unit  Liizari^ts  who  ha«l  preceded  him  was  settled  :it  the  Har- 
rcns.  Terry  Loiinly,  Mo.  The  I.a.lies  of  the  SiiLied  I  Ie:irl, 
mider  the  Miperi..r.--liipof  the  saintly  Mine,  iJnfliesnt-.were 
esubli>lied  ill  St.  Charles,  and  soon  after  at  Morifisant. 
When  the  Je.-uils  came  to  the  West  from  Maryland  they 
established  themselves  also  in  I-lorissant.  A  clinrch  and 
an  episcupal  residence.  b..ih  costinj,'  Iwenty-fivc  thoiis:ind 
dollars,  were  erecteil  in  Si.   L.nik 

However,  tower  Louisiana  was  hy  no  means  nc^jlected. 
New  eliurches  were  Iniill  in  the  old  |);iri,-hes  and  itie  niini- 
lier  of  priests  was  incre-ns^^d.  The  ].Li.ple  of  New  t)rle;nis 
soon  bc};an  to  realize  the  mistake  they  ha<l  made  it)  allow- 
ing; an  unworihj'  priest  and  a  few  irrelij;ioiis  laymen  to 
drive  away  their  hi-lmp,  with  the  result  of  laisinj,'  in  the 
upper  country  a  rival  to  the  ohi  I-ren.  h  ciipila!-  I'enance 
foll.nved  npon  |nini-hmem,  and  the  slraiine  .speclatle  was 
seen  of  the  l!ish<.p  ..f  New  t>rleans  invited  and  b.^K'-d  lo 
celebrate  Christmas  ,lay  in  his  cathedra!.  While  in  New 
Orleans  the  bishop  heM  a  svnod  t-.  eon.sidev  needs  and 
devise  means.  Miieh  had  already  been  done,  bat  nuRh 
nmre  remaiiied  l.i  be  di>ne.  Appeals  fur  clert;ymen  were 
lonslanllv  reaehint,-  liini  from  all  parts  o(  lus  rnnnense 
<li<«:esL-.  Jven  fn.m  the  banks  nf  the  Cohnnbia  in  far-away 
Oretion.  where  lived  fifteen  hinidre.l  Cath-.lies  who  ha.l 
never  seen  a  prie-t  in  iheir  Western  h<'nie.  Mi.ienv  er. 
I-'lorida.  since  its  cession  to  the  United  States  by  Sjiain 
(I'ehrnary.  iSi<>).  had  been  .-idded  lo  his  cliarj^e  and  place.! 
iind.T    his    iuriMli,li,,i.     I<-n....,r:irllv    al     Irasl     bv    \\u-    liolv 
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munication  with  eastern  Florida  than  was  the  Bishop  tif 
New  Orleans.  In  consequence  the  latter  begged  the 
former  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  St.  Augustine 
and  its  neighborhood. 

Hishop  Du  liourg,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  give 
proper  attention,  single-handed,  to  the  interests  of  his  vast 
diocese,  petitioned  Rome  for  relief.  Various  plans,  such 
as  the  creation  of  new  sees  in  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana 
and  the  erectit)n  of  New  Orleans  into  an  archbishopric, 
were  in  turn  presented  to  and  rejected  by  the  holy  .see; 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  give  Hishop  Du  Hourg  a 
coadjutor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rosati.  one  of  the 
I.a/.arists  who  had  founded  the  seminarv  of  the  Harrens. 
lie  was  named  liishop  of  Tenagra,  in  /^artibits  iitfulcliniu, 
and  consecrated  iMarch  25,  1 824.  Hishop  Du  Hourg  re- 
mained in  New  Orleans  in  charge  of  lower  Louisiana. 
Jiishop  Rosati  rctmned  to  Si.  Louis,  took  up  his  residence 
I  here,  Jind  assumed  charge  of  upper  Louisiana,  that  is  to 
sav.  of  .Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  also  of  western  Illi- 
nt»is.  whiih  really  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Hishop 
Maget.  I)ut  which  Hishop  Rosati  consented  to  adnu'nister 
at  the  reciuest  of  tlie  overworked  liishop  of  Hardstown. 

Hishop  Du  Hourg,  though  relieved,  at  his  re(iuest.  of 
most  of  his  cares,  became  iliscou raged,  and  t)lTered  his 
resignation  to  the  holy  see;  it  was  accepted.  He  fomid 
Louisiana  in  a  most  destitute  condition;  he  left  it  with 
twenty  parishes  well  pro\'ided  with  priests,  churches,  and 
scIkioIs.  It  was  not  the  state  of  his  health  that  compelled 
him  to  resign,  nor  overwork,  but  opposition;  as  he  himsrll' 
declared,  **  It  was  evident  my  presence  woidtl  be  more 
prejudicial  than  useful."  *'  It  was  time,"  writes  one  of  his 
priests.  "  to  put  an  end  to  his  sutTerings.  an<l  just,  above 
all,  that  in  the  decline  of  his  life  he  may  enjoy  a  little 
pe;ice  and  repose.      ihe  prejudice  against  him  issostrtuig 
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In  western  Illinois,  the  temporary  administration  of 
which  Bishop  Rosati  had  «issumcd  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Fla^et,  Kaskaskia  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  famih'cs; 
IVairie  du  Rochcr  had  one  hundred,  the  church  there  bcinj; 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Donalicn  Olivier,  now  seventv- 
five  years  old  and  almost  blind;  O'lIar.Vs  Settlement  had 
a  jjrowinjj  Knj^lish-spcakinj;  flock,  eajier  for  a  priest ;  ami 
Cahokia,  an  old  I^'rcnch  village,  had  a  church  and  an  aj^eil 
l)riest.  In  1824  Rev.  John  M.  Odin,  ciccompanied  by 
Rev.  John  Timon,  then  in  subdc«icon*s  orders,  set  i>ut  on 
a  missionary  journey,  their  definitive  point  being  Ark.msiis 
Post,  where  the  Catholics  had  long  been  without  mass  or 
sacraments.  Near  Davidsonville  and  at  Little  Rock  they 
found  Catholics  who  had  never  seen  a  priest.  On  the 
Arkansas  River  was  a  cluster  of  sixteen  Catholic  families, 
who  reported  that  mass  had  twice  been  offered  there. 
Arkansas  Post  was  the  only  place  where  there  were  enough 
Catholics  to  maintain  a  clergyman.  Everywhere  the  mis- 
.*;ionaries  had  to  begin  by  teaching  grown-up  children  the 
elementary  <loctrines,  practices,  and  prayers  of  religion. 
The  parents  had  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  faith,  and  had 
given  private  baptism  to  their  children.  The  celebration 
of  the  mass  was  for  the  children  a  strange  ceremony.  f<ir 
the  parents  one  they  welcomed  back  with  j<^y. 

The  period  of  Bishop  Rosati's  administration  of  New 
Orleans  was  marked  by  a  new  condemnation  of  trusteeism 
by  Rome,  and  by  the  passing  away  of  the  unfortunate 
clergyman  who  for  years  had  been  the  banc  of  the  church 
in  lower  Louisiana.  The  trustees  of  St.  Louis'  Cathedral 
in  New  Orleans  endeavored  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law 
vesting  in  them  tiie  right  to  appoint  and  remove  priests 
We  have  seen  that  a  similar  claim  made  at  Philadelphia 
had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  that  Bishop 
Conwell  had  been  reproved  for  even  indirectly  admitting 
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it  Moreover,  the  New  Orleans  trustees  claimed  ownership 
of  the  cathedral,  as  representing  the  Catholics  of  the  city, 
though  they  had  not  bought  the  ground  or  erected  the 
church,  since  the  site  had  been  given  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  church  had  been  built  by  Seizor  Almonaster  under 
an  agreement  with  the  king.  Bishop  Rosati  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  in  answer  i.ssued  the  brief 
Quo  Ij>ugius^  confirming  the  letters  apostolic  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.  against  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  fomenter  of  the  troubles  in  the  church  of 
New  Orleans,  the  Capuchin  Anthony  Sedella,  soon  after 
passed  away.  He  died  apparently  in  full  communion  with 
the  church,  but  his  funeral  was  turned  into  an  anti-Catholic 
demonstration,  and  the  city  lodges  of  l«>ccmasons  siccom- 
panied  it  by  a  special  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State. 

The  bulls  appointing  the  Rev.  Michael  Portier  to  the 
newly  erected  vicariate  apostolic  of  Alabama  and  Florida 
found  that  clergyman  presiding  over  a  college  in  New 
Orleans  and  unwilling  to  accept  the  charge.  But  he  had 
to  yield  to  renewed  orders  from  Rome,  and  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Louis,  November  5,  1822.  In  Alabama  there  was 
the  old  French  settlement  of  Mobile,  with  a  resident  priest, 
a  church  much  in  need  of  repair,  and  about  ten  thousand 
Catholics.  There  were  also  a  few  scattered  Catholics  at 
Huntsville,  Florence,  and  Tuscumbia.  In  western  Florida 
there  was  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Pcnsacola,  with  a  resi- 
dent priiest  and  a  small  congrcg.ition.  The  bishop  visited 
both  these  centers,  then  made  his  way  to  Tallahassee, 
where  he  found  but  a  few  Catholics,  and  thence  to  St. 
Augustine,  which  had  been  deprived,  of  the  services  of  a 
priest  for  years.     Here  for  two  weeks  he  preached  a  mis- 
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troops;  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  hold  servicen  in 
private  houses.  It  was  the  descendants  of  these  refugees 
who  formed  in  great  part  the  congregation  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 

On  his  return  to  Mobile,  Bishop  Portier  was  pained  to 
find  that  the  two  priests  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola  had  left 
their  posts  for  the  diocese  of  New  Orleans,  to  which  they 
originally  belonged.  He  was  now  without  a  priest  of  his 
own  in  his  vast  vicariate,  and  without  resources  of  anv 
kind.     He  embarked  for  Europe  to  seek  the  aid  he  needed. 

• 

I-ct  us  now  resume  the  history  of  the  progress  of  this 
pericxl  (1790-1829).  At  the  opening  of  the  First  IVo- 
vincial  Council  of  Haltimore  (October  4,  1K39)  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  United  States  was  constituted  thus:  (a)  the 
province  of  Haltimore,  containing  the  see;4  of  Hahimore, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bardstown,  Charleston, 
Cincinnati;  {b)  outside  the  province  of  Baltimore  three 
dioceses  having  no  center  in  this  country,  but  <lupending 
directly  upon  the  Propaganda  in  Rome— New  ()rlean.s 
St.  Louis,  the  vicariate  of  Alabama  and  Florichi.  It 
w<is  only  the  incumbents  and  the  coadjutors  of  the  sees 
within  the  province  of  Baltimore  that  were  the  regular,  the 
canonical  members  of  the  council.  The  incumbents  of  the 
outside  dioceses,  Bishops  Rosati  and  Portier — New  Orleans 
was  vacant — were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  general  con- 
sultations as  to  the  best  means  of  advancing  religion  in  the 
United  States;  however,  before  the  council  was  concluded. 
Bishop  Portier  was  made  a  suffragan  of  Baltimore.  The 
collective  letter  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  Pius  VIII. 
sums  nj)  the  progress  and  the  condition  of  the  church  at 
the  time;  we  trJinscribe  it: 


and  yoiinjj  men  In  piety,  arts,  ami  hiylier  branches  of 
science;  three  of  these  have  been  chartered  as  universities 
by  tlie  le^slaturcs;  thirty-three  monasteries  and  houses 
of  reli[fio(is  n  tnncn  of  ilifTertrnt  orders  and  congregations — 
L'rBnIinc>!,  Visrtandincs,  Carmelites,  Sacred  Heart.  Sisters 
iif  Charily.  I-orcltu,  tie, — are  u\erywherc  e^lablishcH  in 
I'lir  dincc.Hes,  whence  enuiM.ite  not  only  tlic  ohservancc  of 
llic  cvaiiychcal  cuunsds  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  vir- 
tues, but  the  good  onk-r  of  Christ  in  the  pious  training 
of  innumerable  girls;  houses  of  religious  of  the  Order  of 
I'reachcrs  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of  secular  priests  of 
the  Congregation  of  ihc  Mission  and  of  St.  Siilpice,  from 
whiih.  as  centers,  priests  arc  sent  out  to  missions;  many 
.-chiiols  where  the  piior  of  both  sexes  arc  taught  gralui- 
lously  ;  hosj'itaW  carried  on  by  religious  women,  who  daily 
gi\c  -ign**  nf  heroic  charity,  to  the  great  benefit  of  souls 
antl  of  rclijjion.  These.  Most  Iloly  Father,  are  the  signal 
benefits  which  Goil  has  bestowe<l  upon  us  in  a  few  years." 
Yes,  there  was  prosi>eri[y,  thanks  to  the  innate  life  and 
vigor  of  the  church  herself,  and  also  to  the  liberty  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  Since  the  declaration  and 
acquisition  nf  independence  they  had  helped  to  secure. 
Catholic-,  ba.I  remained  [rne  and  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  its  in;>tituti<in,s.  There  was  nothing  tn  their  record  to 
justify  a  revival  of  the  colonial  spirit  of  o|)position  and 
persecnli'm.  Yet  that  evil  spirit  had  not  been  entirely  laid 
and  exorcised  in  the  land ;  it  remained  as  a  smoldering 
fire  ready  to  bur>t  forlli  at  the  first  fanning  of  the  einbcr>. 
Such  a  farming  came  from  the  \iolent  anti-Catholic  litera- 
ture called  into  existence  in  ICngland  by  the  movement  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  A  religious  and  politic;il  storm, 
which  was  finally  to  burst  upon  us  as  Know-nothingism, 
wa>i  steadily  looming  up,  a  menace  !o  tlie  friendliness  and 
peaL-e  llial   had   heretofore  reigned   between  all   classes  in 
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BALTIMORE  AND   ITS  SUFFRAGANS  ( 1 829-52). 

The  year  1829  is  generally  accepted  as  a  turning-point 
in  the  histor}*  of  the  United  States.  The  Presidency  of 
Andrew  Jackson  was  the  culmination  of  a  process  of 
material  growth  and  institutional  expansion.  The  popn- 
Lition  of  the  country  had  increased  from  about  four  mill- 
ions to  almost  thirteen  millions  within  the  forty  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  fonnation  of  the  federal  government 
in  1789.  The  n.ition  h.id  succeeded  in  planting  new 
homes  and  creating  new  States  in  the  territory  which  lay 
between  the  Eastern  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
new  nation  had  been  born  and  nurtured  in  the  West:  the 
old  Eastern  colonics  could  no  longer  expect  to  dict<ite  the 
politics  of  the  republic.  In  the  increase  of  the  populaticm 
since  1789  immignition  had  not  been  a  prominent  factor: 
but  after  1829  the  incoming  <»f  luiropcans  became  a 
marked  characteristic  of  our  growth,  t<)  an  extent  .so  vast 
as  to  excite  the  jealou.sy  of  the  descendants  of  the  former 

colonists  and  call  into  existence  the  semi-political,  semi* 

uo 
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One  more  siifTragan  sec  was 

..f  the    l-'irst    IVoiincial  Council 
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to  the  diocese  of  Kaltiinore  by  suppressing  the  see  of 
Richmond.  A  plan  for  nominating  candidates  to  vacant  or 
new  sees  was  proposed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  When  the 
acts  of  the  council  reached  Rome,  it  was  not  deemed  best 
to  suppress  the  see  of  Richmond,  but  the  other  sugges- 
tions of  the  council  were  approved.  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
by  the  bull  Bcttaticiiis  Ihus  (June  17.  1834),  ^\kiA  more 
ex.ictly,  the  limits  of  the  severtil  existing  dioceses  and 
the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  prescribed  the 
mode  to  be  observed  in  nominating  to  vacant  sees,  which 
is  not  described  here  because  it  is  no  longer  in  use,  hav- 
ing been   superseded    by   another   system   which   will  be 
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their  compilers  and  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  instru* 
ments  of  their  guilt,  if  not  already  fallen  to  their  proper 
level,  are  fast  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  those  whom  they 
sought  to  delude.'*  Rut  though  dishonest  attacks  were 
still  made  on  Catholics  and  their  faith,  they  were  urged  to 
bear  the  persecution  patiently,  to  pray  for  their  enemies, 
and  to  avoid  all  temptation  to  retaliate.  The  council  re- 
c|uested  the  holy  see  to  restore  autonomy  to  the  diocese 
iif  Richmond,  and  recommended  for  that  see  the  Rev. 
Richard  Vincent  W'hclan ;  advised  the  erection  of  a  see  at 
Natchez,  and  proposed  for  it  Rev.  John  J.  Chanche ;  and 
pro|>osed  Rev.  John  M.  Odin  as  Coadjutor  and  Adminis- 
trcitor  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit,  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion €if  Hishop  Rose. 

The  Fifth  Provincial  Council  was  held  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Kaltimore,  May,  1843.  The  fathers  of  the  council  solic- 
ited from  the  sovereign  pontiff  the  erection  of  sees  at 
Hartford,  Chicago,  Little  Rock,  Milwaukee,  and  Oregon. 
They  also  pro])osed  candidates  for  the  see  of  Charleston 
and  coadjutors  for  Boston  .ind  New  York.  The  flood  of 
N.itive  Americanism  was  steadily  mounting,  and  though  it 
had  not  yet  broken  out  into  overt  .acts  of  persecution,  still 
the  Protestant  public  was  being  educated  by  a  campaign 
of  calumnies.  The  council  alludes  to  this  dangerous  state 
of  things  in  its  collective  letter:  **  To  you  we  trust  for 
ihe  practical  refutation  of  all  those  atrocious  calumnies 
which  deluded  men,  severally  or  in  odious  combinations, 
constantly  circulate  by  every  possible  means  against  our 
holy  religion.  Your  strict  integrity  in  the  daily  concerns 
of  life,  your  fidcliiy  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  engagements, 
your  peaceful  demeanor,  your  <)be(lience  to  the  laws,  your 
respect  for  the  public  functionaries,  your  finaffected  e.N- 
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sincere  virtue — will  cdiiromtil  tliosc  vain  men  wliose  111^- 
niiity  and  ituliistry  are  exerted  to  cast  suspicion  on  our 
principles  juut  evoke  against  us  all  the  worst  passioii-s  of 
hinnan  nature." 

li.icli  I'mvincial  Council  added  to  tlie  number  of  dioceses 
atut  hisluips,  as  the  followinu  list  of  attendants  on  the 
Sixlli  I'roviiicial  Council  shows:  Archhishop  ICcclcslim, 
Hisli()](s  I'liriitT  of  ^lohile,  I'nrcell  of  Cincinnati,  Chabral. 
CouajiiK.r  of  Lotiisvillc.  Ulanc  of  New  Orleans.  I.oras  of 
Dnhnqne.  Iliii;hcs  of  New  York.  Miles  of  Nashvilk-.  Dc- 
la  Ilailaiulicri,-  ttf  Vincennes,  Chanchc  of  Natchez,  Whelan 
ot  Kicliiiion.l,  Kenrick  of  St.  I.oni.s  Odin.  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Texa-.  O'Connor  of  I'itlshurj;.  Hyrne  of  Little  Rock. 
(Jiiarltr  of  Cliicajjo.  McCl.>-^kev,  Coadjutor  nf  Xew  York. 
■ry!t.T  of  Iiaitf<.nl,  Ucynol.ls  of  Charleston,  Kenrick  of 
I'hila.kli.liia.  llt-nni  <.f  Milwaukee,  ami  I-"it/ pat  rick,  Coad- 
jiimr  .)f  l!.i-ion.  The  piuj;r-ss  of  the  dmrch  was  niainlv 
in  ihe  Norlh  Allaiilic  Stales,  M;iryland.  and  the  \\\.sl- 
■J'he  Slate  of  New  York,  with  pari  of  New  Jersev.  ha.l 
of  t>hi. 
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year  a  rival  arciiiepiscopal  sec  arose  in  the  farther  North- 
west, and  the  erection  uf  this  secuiiil  metropolis  entailed 
the  creation  of  a  third  ont:.  The  diocese  of  St  Louis 
had  no  fixed  hmits  to  the  west;  it  was  regarded  asextend- 
injj  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  in  (act.  sent  missionaries 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond.  Kngland,  how- 
ever,  claimed  the  territory  on  the  Pacific  north  of 
California.  The  holy  see,  apjtarently  unaware  of  tile 
ultimately  recognized  claims  of  the  United  States, 
treated  Oregon  as  British  territory,  and  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1843,  erected  there  a  vicariate  iijiostolic, 
connecting  it  virtually  with  the  hierarchy  of  Canada. 
In  July,  1846,  Oreyoii  City  was  made  an  archiepis- 
Copal  see,  and  suffragan  sees  were  erected  at  Walla 
Walla  anil  Vancouver  Island,  while  other  neighboring  dis- 
tricts were  laid  olT  for  future  dioceses.  The  llislutp  »f 
St.  Louis  thus  beheld  a  whole  ecclesiastical  province 
created  in  a  region  that  he  had  always  consi<leret!  as  being 
within  his  own  diocese.  When  tlic  authorities  in  Rome 
came  to  sec  their  mistake  and  recognized  that  Oregon 
was  United  States  territory  and  therefore  within  the  juris- 
diction of  St.  Louis,  this  latter  was  made  a  metropolitan 
see  by  Pius  IX.  (October,  1847),  with  Dubuque,  Nashville, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  as  suffragans. 

This  made  three  eccle^-iaslical  provinces  in  the  United 
Slates.  There  was  a  general  wish  that  the  arclibishojjs 
and  bishops  of  the  three  provinces  should  meet  in  a  coun- 
cil embracing  and  representing  the  whole  country.  1"o 
carry  out  this  view.  Archbisho])  ICccleston  issued  (Sep- 
tember 23,  1848)  letters  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops 
and  Rt.  Rev.  ])isIio]>s,  convoking  a  Plenary  Council.  The 
original  plan  was  not  carried  out,  hi)wever,  as  the  Arch- 


attciul.  The  council  held  in  May,  1849.  was  accordingly 
styled  the  Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  though 
among  its  members  were  the  two  Archbishops  of  Baltimore 
and  St.  Louis.  It  was  therefore  improjicrly  called  a  Pro- 
vincial  Council,  and  yet  was  not  a  Plcnarj'  Council,  Kince 
the  province  of  Oregon  was  not  represented.  It  resolved 
to  solicit  the  holy  see  to  nitike  the  following  metropolitan 
sees:  New  Orleans,  with  Mobile,  Natchez,  Little  Rock, 
and  (Jalveston  as  suffragans;  Cincinnati,  with  Louisville. 
Detroit,  Vincenne.s,  and  Cleveland  as  suffragans;  juul  New 
York,  with  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  as  suf- 
fragans. The  erection  of  more  dioceses  was  solicited,  viz., 
of  Savannah  and  Wheeling,  to  be  included  in  the  province 
of  Baltimore;  and  of  St.  Paul  and  the  vicariates  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  Indian  Territorv,  to  be  included  in  the 
province  of  St.  Louis. 

The  holy  see  ticceded  to  the  requests  of  the  coinicil. 
The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Baltinmre,  which  heretoft»re 
had  containetl  all  the  dioceses  of  the  country,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  all  the  dioceses  east  of  the  Mis.sissip|>i,  was 
thus  narrowed  down  to  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Richmond,  Wheeling,  Charleston,  and 
Savannah.  Baltimore,  at  first  the  original  diocese,  then 
the  original  archbishopric,  had  gradually  branched  onl 
into  other  dioceses  and  provinces.  We  shall  see  that  in 
the  course  of  time  these  new  provinces  were  in  turn  sub- 
divided and  brought  forth  other  provinces.  It  was  by 
such  an  evolution  that  the  present  administrative  condition 
of  the  church  in  the  United  Stales  was  reached,  viz..  four- 
teen ecclesiastical  provinces  or  archbishoprics,  containing 
seventy-one  suffragan  dioceses,  with  the  prefecture  apos- 
tolic of  Alaska. 

Archbishop  I'-cclcston  died  in  May.  1851  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing August  the   Rt.   Rev.    Francis    Patrick    Kenrick, 
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Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Bal- 
timore and  was  named  by  brief  (August  19,  185 1)  apostolic 
delegate,  with  power  to  convoke  and  preside  over  a  Plenary 
Council  which  was  to  convene  in  May,  1852.  Thouj;h  an 
archbishop  may  without  special  authorization  convoke  l<> 
a  Provincial  Council  his  own  suffragans,  he  needs  anlhori- 
zation  from  the  holy  see  to  convoke  to  a  IMcnary  Council 
other  archbishops  and  their  suffmgans.    The  era  of  Plenary 
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dent  of  Hayti  for  the  proper  reorganization  of  the  church. 
As  this  would  entail  a  lonj;  absence  from  his  diocese,  the 
bishop  solicited  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor.  Among 
the  names  proposed  by  him  was  that  of  Dr.  Cullcn,  then 
superior  of  the  Irish  College.  Failing  to  obtain  the  future 
Cardinal  of  Dublin,  he  proposed  Rev.  William  Clancy,  a 
native  of  Cork  and  professor  of  theology  in  Carlow  Col- 
lege, who  was  accordingly  appointed.  This  appointment 
w«is  a  sad  mistake.  Bishop  Clancy  was  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  United  States  and  never  became  American  either 
in  thought  or  sympathy.  His  temper  was  difficult,  and 
he  saw  in  our  institutions  only  matter  for  censure.  In  less 
than  a  year  he  solicited  his  transfer  to  another  field  of 
labor. 

The  end  of  Bishop  KnglaiuVs  career  was  worthy  of  his 
long  and  active  life.  In  1840,  on  a  homeward  journey 
from  Kurope,  he  contracted  .ship-fever  while  attending 
to  the  fever-stricken  steerage  passengers,  and  reached 
Charleston  in  a  state  of  great  prostration.  His  stirring 
life  came  to  an  end  April  1 1,  1842. 

So  passed  away  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
history  of  the  church  in  America.  Tlioroughly  devoted 
to  his  duties,  he  never  spared  himself;  he  was  constantly 
traveling  through  his  diocese  or  abroad  for  its  good.  I  lis 
general  learning  was  great,  he  was  fond  of  literary  aiul 
scientific  .studies,  and  his  mind  retained  and  chissificd  all 
it  ac(|uired.  With  little  leisure  at  his  connn.ind,  he  was  a 
prolific  writer,  cihle  and  cogent  in  controversy  ;  an  eloquent 
spe.iker,  ready  to  address  any  audience — the  Congress  at 
Washington,  a  learned  society,  the  humblest  of  his  own 
flock,  or  a  congregation  of  non-Catholics — with  such  a 
flowing  tide  of  elocpu-nce,  such  a  rich  fund  of  illustration. 
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November  lo,  1850.  The  new  diocese  contained  sniall 
chapels  at  Savannali,  Auyiista,  I.ocust  Grove,  Washing- 
ton, Mnsion.  Atlanta,  CoUiinbiis,  and  Si.  Mary's  in  the 
Stale  of  Gcori^ia;  and  at  St.  Aiimi^tinc.  Key  West,  aiiil 
Tallahassee  in  Florida.  Ilishoji  riartland  attended  the 
I'irst  I'lcnary  Council  nf  ll.illinnirt:,  lint  did  not  survive 
Inni-;  he  died,  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  September  20. 
1854. 

The  most  important  in  size,  numbers,  and  wealth  of  the 
siiffrayiin  dioceses  of  llfdliniore  wa^  I'hiladelphi;i.  Tlie 
Irnstee  schism  had  given  it  a  sad  pnimincnce  in  the  pre- 
ceding pcriud  (i8o.S-2fj).  A  violent  and  (H.-^aslrous  oul- 
krcak  of  Native  Americanism  gave  it  a  no  less  sad  ])rom- 
incnce  in  ihe  present  pcrio<!  (1829-52).  The  Very  Rev. 
William  Malliews  did  not  remain  hmg  biirdciicd  with  the 
udniinislralion  of  the  dioc^e  of  I'hila<Iel]i!iia:  f'.mti  June 
r>,  1830,  the  kev.  I'rancis  Patrick  Keiiriek.  nanud  by  llie 
holy  see  t<.adjutor  to  the  lti>.h..p  ..f  I'hila.lclpliia  and 
adniinistralor  of  that  diocese,  was  consecrated  with  the 
title  of  llishop  of  Aralh,  ///  p.utihns  iiifi.klinni.  lie  at 
onceassiinied  the  achninistratton  of  the  tornuiiled  diocese, 
and  strntk  at  the  center  of  all  the  evils  ih.-.t  had  alllieled 
it  in  the  past,  the  hoar<i  of  trustees  of  his  callittlral,  .St. 
Mary's  Church,  After  maturely  con^idcrinj;  the  stale  ff 
affairs,  he  resolvc<!  to  a-siime  the  ]ia--loral  charge  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  notified  the  trustees  of  that  church  "  that  l>e- 
in^;  ihdy  and  exclusively  invested  by  the  apostolic  sec  with 
ijiiveopvd  jiirisdiclion  for  the  goveninient  of  ilie  diocese  of 
i'hiladelphia.  he  should  himself  act  as  chief  pasinr  of  il,,- 
Clnirih  nf  St.  Mary's,"  aiKl  that  he  0]>pointed  Kev.  Jcre 
iniali  Keily  as  his  a-istanl.  The  trustees  aske<l  him  to  r.  . 
eonsiclcr  his  resolniinn,  thn.-Liei.ing  ti>  maintain  vinviinsl  him 


sivc  answer  came  from  ihcm,  and  l^ishop  I 
the  cessation  of  all  sacred  functions  in  St. 
an<l  its  burial-j^round  after  twelve  o'clnck 
unless  the  trustees  signed  a  ch'stinct  disi 
I>retensions.  This  they  explicitly  declined 
church  was  formally  interdicted.  **  A  s 
temptihle  f.iction/'  l^ishop  Ken  rick  wrot' 
letter,  **  by  intrigues  and  nn'srejiresentation 
in  resisting  n)y  pastoral  rights,  and  has  for 
recourse  to  a  measure  of  severilv  to  which 
than  I  can  he  averse.  The  gales  of  Si.  Ma 
Sunday  morning  to  receive  a  few  murmur 
the  tombs  utter  their  plaints,  because  the 
religion  have  been  withtlrawn  from  those  ' 
of  its  authority  sought  to  establish  a  tr 
laymen  to  approve  or  reject  at  pleasure  cp 
mcnts.  This  just  measure,  which  was  i 
manded,  has  humbled  and  mortified  the  p 
fied  the  great  body  of  IMiiladvlphia  CatI 
sincerely  attached  t(^  the  doctrine  and  go\ 
church.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  t 
Catholics  worshiping  peaceably  in  the  o' 
The   trustees,  failing  to  entrap  Hishop  C< 
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Having  thus  overpowered  the  one  great  enemy  to  the 
church's  progress,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  clergy, 
which  naturally  enough  had  been  neglected  during  the 
struggles  of  trusteeism.  He  convoked  a  synod  for  May 
13,  1832,  which  was  preceded  by  a  spiritual  retreat. 
Thirty  priests  attended;  nine  were  absent  from  age,  ill 
health,  or  other  valid  excuses.  Wise  statutes  were  enacted 
securing  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  but  the  bishop  knew  that 
the  one  great  means  to  such  a  desirable  end  was  the  train- 
ing of  his  own  priests  in  a  diocesan  seminar}*.  This  became 
the  main  object  of  his  thoughts  and  labors.  He  recom- 
mended the  project  to  his  people,  he  sought  aid  for  it 
abroad.  In  thanking  the  Leopoldine  Association  for  its 
generosity  in  aiding  the  seminary,  Bishop  Kenrick  esti- 
mated the  Catholic  population  of  his  diocese  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  one  fourth  of  them  being  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  had  only  thirty-eight  priests — twenty, 
nine  diocesan,  the  others  being  Jesuits,  Augustinians,  and 
Franciscans — to  attend  to  fifty  churches  and  many  stations. 
Several  of  the  priests  were  yielding  to  the  influence  of  age 
and  infirmities,  so  that  it  wms  vitally  important  to  train 
young  Levitcs  to  lighten  their  labors  and  in  time  succeed 
them.  He  was  able  to  realize  his  wish  in  1835,  when  the 
seminary  was  opened  in  his  own  residence  and  directed  by 
himself. 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  imagine  that  all  the 
energies  and  time  of  the  bishop  were  given  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  internal  administration  of  his  diocese. 
He  devoted  not  less  than  three  months  of  every  year  to 
visiting  even  the  remotest  parts  of  his  charge.  These 
visitations  proved  to  him  that  the  diocese  was  far  too  ex- 
tensive for  one  bishop  conscientious!/  to  fulfill  all  the 
duties  of  supervision  and  detail.  He  explained  to  the 
Congregation    de  Propaganda   Fide   the   immense   labor 
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\Vc  have  frctiiicnlly  nlhidcd  in  llic  preceding  pages  to 
the  anti-Catholic  sentiment  that  was  sweeping  over  the 
coiintr)*,  and  to  the  wise  and  mild  precautions  the  hie- 
rarchy  had  been  taking  against  it  by  advising  to  their 
flcK*ks  patience  and  cahnness  in  the  presence  of  cahmmies, 
threats,  and  dangers.  The  spirit  c»f  ])olitical  bigotry,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  balked  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  for- 
bearance. The  time  was  ripe  for  action;  only  a  pretext 
was  wanting.  The  City  of  Brotherly  l.ove  furnished  the 
pretext  and  became  the  theater  of  fierce  Know-nothing 
riots. 

In  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  the  Protestant  version  of 
the  Kible  was  used.  The  bishop  petitioned  the  school 
board  to  .illow  to  the  Catholic  children  the  \\<c  of  the 
C.itholic  version.  The  petition  was  misrepresented  ami 
made  the  occasion  of  a  violent  palnphlct.  In  a  card  issued 
on  the  12th  of  March  the  bishop  explained  himsi'lf: 
••  C.ntholics  have  not  asked  that  the  Hible  be  cxchnle<l  from 
the  public  .•ichools.  They  have  merely  desired  ft»r  their 
children  the  liberty  of  using  the  Catholic  version  in  case 
the  reading  of  the  l^ible  be  jirescribcd  by  the  controllers 
or  directors  of  the  schools.  They  <»nly  desire  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  Constitution  c>f  the  Slate  of  l*ennsylvania, 
which  guarantees  the  rights  of  c<»nscience  and  prechules 
tiny  preference  of  sectarian  niocles  of  wc»rshij).  They  desire 
that  the  public  schools  be  preserved  from  all  sectarian  in- 
fluence, and  th.it  education  be  conducted  in  a  way  that 
may  enable  all  citizens  ecpially  to  share  in  its  benefits, 
without  tiny  violence  being  offered  to  their  religious  con- 
victions." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  so  present  the  question  that 
the  public  would  view  it  calmly.     The  Native  American 
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took  an  active  part,  and  thousands  were  induced  to  believe 
tluit  Catholics  wished  to  prevent  Trotesianl  children  from 
reading  their  own  Bible,  when,  in  fact,  Catholics  asked 
merely  that  the  ProtestJUit  Bible  should  not  be  forceil 
upon  Catholic  children.  As  the  election  time  approached 
a  plot  was  formed  to  provoke  a  disturbance  in  Phih'idclphia, 
and,  under  cover  of  it,  to  destroy  the  Catholic  churches, 
A  Native  American  meetiii);  was  called  in  which  violent 
lan^iia^e  was  used  against  the  Irish.  A  storm  of  rain 
compelled  the  crowd  to  seek  refuy[e  in  a  neij^hborin^ 
market-house.  In  the  rush  collisions  took  place,  blows  were 
struck,  and  firearms  were  used.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night 
the  Native  Americans  gathered  a  mob  anil  began  an  attack 
on  tlie  houses  occupieil  by  Irish  families  in  Franklin  and 
Sect)nd  streets.  The  inmates  fled,  and  the  mob,  after 
destroying  all  they  c<»ul(l  lay  hands  on,  set  fire  to  the 
buiUlings,  which  were  soon  o»nsnmed.  An  attempt  was 
maile  by  those  who  were  all.icked  to  defend  their  lives 
anil  property,  and  .stinie  of  the  ri(»lers  were  slain.  Then 
the  cry  was  raised.  **  To  the  nunnery!'*  A  rush  was 
made  for  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  a  little  com- 
munity of  Sisters  of  Charity  on  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Ph(L'ni.\  streets;  but  a  volley  from  a  few  defenders  drove 
the  rioters  olT  f«)r  a  lime. 

The  riot  thus  far  had  resulted  in  the  death  and  wound- 
ing of  several  men  and  the  want<»n  iKstruction  of  private 
property,  l-'.ver  a  friend  of  peace,  Bishop  Kenrick  next 
day  printed  and  posted  conspicuously  throughout  the  city 
this  card : 


•'  '/('  ///I'  Catholics  of  the  City  and  County  of  Phihuiclf^hia  : 

"  The  melanch«>ly  riot  of  yesterday,  which  resulted  in  the 

death  of  several  of  our  fellow-beings,  calls  fur  i»ur  deep 

snrmw,  and  it  becomes  all  who  have  had  any  share  in  this 
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traj^cal  scene  to  humble  themselves  before  God  and  to 
sympathize  deeply  and  sincerely  with  those  whose  relatives 
and  friends  have  fallen.  I  earnestly  conjure  you  all  to 
avoid  all  occasions  of  excitement,  and  to  shun  all  public 
places  of  assemblage,  and  to  do  nothing  that  in  any  way 
may  exasperate.  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  have 
that  charity  without  which  no  man  can  see  God. 

'•Francis  Patrick, 

••  Bishop  of  Philadilphiar 

But  the  conspirators  had  no  wish  for  peace.  This  placard 
was  torn  down,  and  a  meeting  was  called,  which,  after  be- 
ing roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  violence  by  the  speak- 
ers, moved  in  a  boily  to  Kensington.  There  they  attacked 
the  Ilibernia  hose-house,  which  was  soon  destroyed,  with 
its  contents,  and  twenty-nine  houses  inhabited  by  Irish 
people  were  set  on  fire.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  the  First  Krigade  and  two  companies  of  the  Third 
Brfgade  under  General  Cadwaladur  appeared  on  the  scene ; 
further  violence  was  prevented,  but  the  fire  department 
made  no  effort  to  save  the  burning  houses. 

The  next  day  a  mob  galhere<l  at  St.  MichaeKs  Church 
.ind  set  it  on  fire,  as  well  as  the  prie.st*s  residence.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  the  militia  or  firemen  to  prevent  the 
deed  or  check  the  fire,  though  the  militia  were  on  the 
ground.  St.  Augustine's  Church,  in  lM)urth  Street,  was 
threatened.  Here  some  .show  of  protection  Wc'is  made. 
Mayor  Scott  stationed  the  City  Watch  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  took  up  his  position  in  the  rear  with  a  posse 
of  citizens.  Undeterred  by  these,  the  mob  gathered  in 
the  morning  and  made  an  attack  with  bricks,  stones,  and 
other  missiles.     The  mayor  was  knocked  down  senseless. 
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military  appear.  Tlie  First  City  Tmop  rode  by  at  a  gal- 
lop, but  made  »o  effort  to  dis|>crse  tlic  mob.  The  cliurcli 
was  firt;t),  ami  llie  rise  of  the  tk-stroyiny  (lames  was  haiicd 
wLtli  clieers,  which  rciloiiblod  whgii  tlie  cross  fv!l.  Ik-twctn 
four  acid  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  nmb  assembled 
again  and  renewed  the  attack  on  the  house  of  the  sister.-; 
in  Second  and  I'hcenix  streets,  wliere  these  pions  women 
had  auended  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  in  the  days  of 
tile  cholera.  That  bnildinjj  too  was  smui  a  blazing  mass. 
The  bis!ii)]»,  with  the  scuiitiariiuis  and  many  of  the 
cler^'y.  souj^jht  shelter  in  the  lii)nscs  of  friends,  and  even 
the  orph;m  asylums  wore  not  deeme<l  safe  from  the  mob. 
Seeinj-  his  flock  threateneil  in  their  homes,  .seeln;^'  the 
menace  of  destruction  hant,'iii[j  <iver  every  chnrch  in  the 
city,  Hishop  Kenrick  fell  il  a  duty  \t>  res.irt  to  the  extreme 
ineasnre  of  suspendinj;  all  public  relij;iuns  services,  lie 
issued  the  fullwwini,'  card: 
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That  a  peaceful  and  numerous  com  in  unity  of  American 
citizens  slionld  be  deprived  of  tlie  opportunity  of  assem* 
biing  for  tlie  exercises  of  religion  in  a  State  yuarantee- 
\i\^  eqii;il  rights  to  all  denominations  is  sometlitiig  that  no 
sophistry  can  explain.  A  grand  jury  was  packed  to  con- 
sider tile  riots.  lis  frndiiig  falsely  abcribed  thcni  to  "  the 
cfTorts  of  a  portion  of  ttic  cunimuiiity  to  excliidi:  the  Bible 
from  the  public  schools."  It  rupresciitcd  ilmse  who  were 
killed  while  burning  houses  as  "  unofreiKiiiigcitizeii-s,"  and 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  two  Catholic  churches  ami 
a  seminary  had  been  yivcn  to  the  flames.  In  thi.i  "out- 
pouring of  frcnjiy  which  swept  over  this  city  in  1844," 
.«ays  Rt.  Kuv.  Micliacl  O'Comior,  "  which  laid  in  a.shes 
some  of  our  cluirchcs  and  institutions,  and  threatened  alt 
the  re.iit,  as  well  as  the  li\es  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
many  hhuned  l!i-hop  Kcnrick  for  not  opposing  to  it  a 
bolder  front-  He  considered  it  more  conformable  to  the 
spirit  <if  the  gosiH.1  to  bend  to  it  and  snfTer.  lie  thought 
it  best  even  to  retire  for  a  few  days  from  what  was  evi- 
dently a  momentary  outbur,-t,  lest  the  tiger,  lasting  blood, 
might  become  more  infuriated.  ICvents  justified  his 
Course.  The  torrent  that,  if  resisted,  woidd  ha\'e  accumu- 
lalcil  its  waters,  and  eventually  swept  on  with  greater  fury, 
rollt^d  by  and  spent  itself.  His  order  t<.  suspend  .livine 
service  was  the  severest  rebuke  the  fanatics  coidd  have 
received.  The  tramp  r)f  the  sentinel  pacing  bL-f-.re  the 
house  of  God.  <k-crted  on  the  Lord's  .lay.  with  this  order 
[lasted  on  the  wall-*,  was  a  cotinnent  that  roused  the  better 
minded.'' 

In  April.  1X45.  llishop  Kenrick  set  out  fnr  Rome.  Ik- 
was  received  in  the  IClernal  City  with  the  honcir  due  to  his 
reputation  for   piety  and   learning.      In   a  memoir   to  the 
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ion  the  Catholics  in  his  diocese  scarcely  numbered  one 
hundred  thousand.  There  were  few  direct  apostasies  from 
the  faith,  but  where  immigrants  settled  far  from  churches, 
their  children  often  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  religion  and 
strangers  to  the  Catholic  worship.  Children  whom  poverty 
or  loss  of  parents  left  at  the  mercy  of  Protestant  or  State 
institutions  as  a  rule  were  perverted.  The  diocese  con- 
tained sixty  churches,  ten  of  them  in  Philadelphia.  His 
priests  numbered  fifty,  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromco  had  twenty-si.\  candidates  preparing  for  holy 
orders.  When  the  metropolitan  see  of  Baltimore  was  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Eccleston  the  holy  see 
transferred  liishop  Kenrick  from  Philadelphia  to  lialtimore 
(August,  1 851).  To  him  was  reserved  the  task  and  the 
glory  of  presiding  as  apostolic  delegate  over  the  First 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  the  somewhat  vaguely  de- 
limited territory,  cut  off  from  the  jurisdiction  of  IMiiladel- 
phia  by  the  brief  ihtivtrsi  /)(>///i//ic/ (Aui^ust  1 1,  1843),  to 
be  erected  into  the  new  diocese  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  bishopric  thus  formed  should  embrace  Bedford, 
lluiuingdon,  Clearfield,  McKean,  and  Potter  counties, 
with  the  country  west  of  them.  The  clergyman  appointed 
to  the  new  see,  and  consecrated  August  15,  1843,  in 
Rome,  whither  he  went  to  ask  exemption  from  the  burilen 
of  the  episcopate,  that  he  might  enter  the  Society  t)f 
Jcsns,  the  Rev.  Michael  O'Connor,  was  a  man  remarkable 
for  learning,  and  stands  out  in  the  roll  of  American  bish<»ps 
as  a  strong  and  striking  figure.  He  found  in  his  diocese 
thirty-three  churches,  fourteen  priests,  and  forty-five 
thousand  Catholics.  His  efforts  in  organizing  education 
and  charities  and  in  introducing  religious  orders  were  unre- 
lenting and  successful.     At  the  time  of  the  First  Plenary 
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establish  churches  and  maintain  resident  priests,  whom  he 
did  not  have  to  send.  This  condition  of  things  stimulated 
liim  to  make  heroic  efforts  to  build  up  a  seminary,  for  cx- 
]>erience  taught  him  that  he  could  not  expect  a  supply  of 
priests  of  the  right  kind  from  abroad.  As  his  means  were 
insufficient  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  in  or  near  the  city, 
he  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at 
Xyack.  The  buikling  planned  for  a  seminary  Wc'u^  carried 
on  actively  during  the  year  1832 ;  but  the  comjilctcd  por- 
tion was  destroyed  by  fire  before  it  was  occupied.  How- 
ever, tlie  seminary  was  opened  in  the  old  farm  buildings 
on  the  ground,  with  Rev.  J.  McGerry  as  president,  Rev. 
John  McCloskey  cis  professor,  and  five  students  in  theology. 
In  addition  to  temporal  losses  the  bishop  had  to  sufTer 
from  the  evil  that  desolated  almost  cill  the  dioceses  formed 
out  of  the  old  colonies;  for,  strangely  enough,  it  was  with- 
in that  territory  ihtit  trusleeism  prevailed,  as  if  it  were 
the  outcome  of  the  spirit  that  ruled  in  colonial  times,  when 
the  church  of  the  country  was  in  its  mission  state  and 
without  hierarchical  organization.  The  trustee  power  had 
always  been  strong  in  New  York,  and  aimed  to  control  all 
the  institutions  in  the  diocese.  A  slight  circumstance  in 
1834  brought  on  a  conflict  which  lasted  as  long  as  Dr. 
Dubois  had  the  administration  of  the  see  of  New  York. 
I'or  .some  years  the  relations  between  the  bishop  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Levins,  of  the  cathedral,  had  been  strainicl. 
This  clergyman  was  a  well-read  theologian,  an  able  con- 
troversialist, thoroughly  versed  in  all  branches  of  mathe- 
niiitics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  niineralogi.st  and  a  lapi- 
dary, was  very  popular,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
champion  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  the  bishop  from  his  visitation  in  1834,  in  con.sequence 
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widely^  perhaps,  than  any  book  ever  before  published  in 
this  country. 

Several  New  York  ministers  and  zealous  members  of 
Protestant  churches  took  up  the  wretched  woman,  paraded 
her,  and  maintained  the  truth  of  her  story.  The  profits 
of  the  fraud  must  have  been  very  great,  for  the  conspira- 
tors quarreled.  Maria  Monk  sued  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  for  her  share  of  the  profits  as  author  and  holder  of 
the  copyright.  The  Harpers  denied  her  authorship  and  her 
ownership  of  the  plates  and  the  copyright.  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  McCoun  declared  the  case  one  for  a  jury,  when 
*•  the  motives  of  those  who  have  prompted  and  promoted 
the  publication  will  be  duly  considered."  William  K. 
Hoyt  also  brought  suit  against  Rev.  J.  J.  Slocum  and 
Maria  Monk  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  his 
share  in  getting  up  the  book.  Meanwhile  those  who  re- 
ceived the  wretched  woman  into  their  houses  soon  became 
disgusted  with  her  vicious  manner  and  language ;  she  .sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  died  in  one  of  the  city  institutions. 
In  Montreal  her  wretched  life  was  known  to  many ;  the 
superior  of  the  Magdalen  asylum  to  which  she  had  been 
committed  recognized  her  pretended  descriptions  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  as  partly  correct  descriptions  of  the  asylum. 
As  applied  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  they  were  pronounced  ut- 
terly false  by  a  committee  of  Protestant  clergymen  and 
other  gentlemen  who  visited  it  book  in  hand. 

Though  all  this  was  made  known  to  the  public,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Slocum,  one  of  the  conspirators,  brought  out  a  second 
book  to  defend  the  "Awful  Disclosures."  Whereupon 
William  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser," 
a  man  by  no  means  favorable  to  Catholics,  went  to  Mon- 
treal with  the  original  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  allowed 
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the  cellar  to  the  attic»  Mr.  Stone  wrote :  "  The  result  b  the 
most  thorough  conviction  that  Maria  Monk  is  an  arrant 
impostor,  that  she  was  never  a  nun»  and  was  never  witMn 
the  cloister  of  the  Hotel  Dieu»  and  consequently  that  her 
disclosures  are  wholly  and  unequivocally,  from  beginning 
to  end,  untrue ;  that  they  are  cither  the  vagaries  of  a  dis- 
tempered brain,  or  a  series  of  calumnies  unequaled  in  the 
depravity  of  their  invention  aiid  unsurpassed  in  their  enor- 
mity." 

Age  and  hardship  induced  Bishop  Dubois  to  seek  the 
aid  of  a  coadjutor.  The  Second  Provincial  Council  of 
Baltimore,  before  which  he  laid  his  desire,  forwarded  to 
Rome  for  the  coadjutorship  of  New  York  a  list  of  three 
names,  out  of  which  was  chosen  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  a 
former  Emmitsburg  pupil  of  Bishop  Dubois,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. The  consecration  took  place  in  New  Yi)rk, 
January  7,  1837.  The  coadjutor  had  come  none  too  soon. 
Before  the  end  of  January  Bishop  Dubois  was  struck  down 
with  paralysis,  and  though  he  rallied  for  a  while,  yet  his 
inability  to  manage  the  afTciirs  of  the  diocese  bcctimc  man- 
ifest.    He  survived  till  December  20,  1842. 

And  now  had  come  on  the  scene  a  great  and  strong 
churchman  who  was  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  mind  «ind 
will  on  the  church  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  Karly  in  the  year  1839  an  event  occurred  which 
convinced  Bishop  Hughes  that  a  struggle  between  himself 
and  the  trustees  could  not  be  avoided.  A  civil  ofTicer,  by 
virtue  of  a  written  instrument  from  the  trustees  of  the 
cathedral,  expelled  frc»m  the  Sunday-school  a  teacher  aji- 
p<»inted  by  the  bishop.  After  waiting  two  weeks  for  sonic 
official  expression  of  regret  or  some  explanation.  Bishop 
Hughes  issue<l  a  pastoral  address  to  the  congregation  of 
the  cathedral  in  the  name  of  Bishop  Dubois,  who  was  still 
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nominally  in  cliarne  cf  the  ilioccsc.  "  Is  it  your  intention," 
he  nslvcd,  "  that  such  iinwcrs  iimy  he  exercised  by  your 
tnislccs?  If  so.  then  it  i-i  Jitnu'st  time  fur  tlie  iiiiiiistcrKor 
the  l.urcl  to  fitrsakc  your  teiiijilc  niicl  erect  an  altar  to  their 
(jint  around  which  relij;irjri  vliall  be  free,  the  Council  of 
Trent  fully  reeojjnizcd,  a\\*\  [lie  laws  i^f  ihc  church  n|){)lie(l 
to  ihe  yiiveminciit  and  rej^iilalion  of  the  church,"  He 
then  passed  in  review  other  invasii'Pis  of  ecclesiastical 
power  by  the  trustees,  who  made  the  ritjht  of  ilie  bisho|> 
to  apptiint  priests  a  nullity  by  refnsinji  thecn  means  of 
subsistence,  and  assiiincd  ihe  riyht  to  appoint  ami  remo\e 
teachers  and  all  officials  who  attended  the  altar  or  ehimted 
the  divine  service. 

He  backed  the  pastoral  letter  by  eNplanalii>ii>-  from  ihe 
pulpit,  and.  carryinjj  the  war,  so  to  j^peak,  inln  Africa,  he 
ad\ised  his  hearers  to  refuse  all  further  contributions  to 
the  tnistecs.  When  the  bishop,  he  added,  and  his  derj-y 
shall  think  it  necessary  t')  appeal  to  the  fnithful  for  means 
of  support,  he  knew  that  tlie  response  would  be  tienirons. 
After  ttiis  serniort  the  collection-i)l:Ues  went  down  the 
aisles  empty  and  came  l)ack  as  they  went.  Hefore  leaving' 
the  sanctuary  the  bishop  called  a  nieelini,'  of  the  pcw-bold- 
ers  of  tlie  cathedral  for  the  same  afternoon.  A  lar},'e 
audience  assembled;  he  appealed  to  the  sacrilices  their 
ancestors  had  made  for  the  failh.  ;irid  exhorted  them  not  to 
yield  the  discipline  of  their  church  an.l  the  Ht,dHs  of  their 
families  in  the  house  of  God  to  a  jmwcr  conferred  by  the 
State  with  a  view  to  their  jjood,  but  perverted  by  illetjnl 
interference  with  the  Icj^islation  and  spiritual  authority  of 
the  church  established  by  Christ,  A  preandile  and  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  him  were  adopted,  and  he  felt  that 
he  liad  wi)n  the  people. 

lie   followed    no   the  victorv  bv  subniittiuL'  a  series  of 
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tained  the  pastorcil  letlcr,  <lcclarinj(  that  ils  principles  could 
not  be  denied  without  heresy  or  schism.  The  trustees 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  con- 
j^rej^ation.  As  the  next  election  f<ir  trustees  would  lej^ally 
tlccide  the  matter,  l^ishop  IIuj;hcs  hc^an  in  April  an  elec- 
tioneering campai^^n  with  a  .sciits  of  lectures  on  the  cf>n- 
nection  between  the  C.itholic  rclii»ion  and  the  svstem  of 
scculcir  incorporation  of  lay  trustees,  which  had  never 
re.ilized  the  .'uiticipations  of  Archbishop  Carrc»ll,  whom 
circumstances  compelled  to  tolerjite  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Imd  produced  havoc  in  many  parts  of  the  Catholic 
fold.  I  Ic  trticed  its  history  in  different  Stales  and  convinced 
the  faithful  of  its  dangerous  character.  When  theelecti<»n 
came  off  the  new  members  elected  represented  tlie  bishop, 
the  clergy,  and  the  faithful.  The  opposition  was  broken 
forever  in  New  York;  in  I^uffalo,  however,  it  lasted  for 
.some  years  lonj^cr. 

Ih'shop  Iluj^hes  w.'is  full  of  projects.  fc»r  his  was  a  nn'nd 
that  could  .sec  in  the  tjueslions  and  events  around  him  the 
imj)ortant  bearini^s.  and  his  was  a  will  ih.it  knew  no  fear 
and  stoj)ped  at  no  obstacle.  In  order  to  study  systems  <»f 
education  and  means  of  advancinir  reli«ji<»n  he  undertof)k  a 
voyai;c  to  ICuropc  (Ocl(»ber,  1S39).  leavinj^  his  diocese  in 
the  hands  of  his  vicars  general.  Durin;^  his  absence  there 
arose  in  New  York  a  movement  which,  had  he  been  j)res- 
ent.  mi^ht  have  been  j;niiled  on  oilier  lines  and  have 
reached  a  different  conclusion,  l^ider  the  School  Act 
of  i«Si2  the  Catholic  scho(»ls  (»f  New  York,  with  other 
denominational  schools,  received  a  ratable  pn)i)ortion  of 
the  school  fund.  \\\\\  a  private  corporation,  the  Public 
School  Society,  which  had  been  i4r<»win;4  up  for  some 
years  past,  was  allowed  to  gradually  absorb  the  school 
fund,  and  the  Catholic  as  well  as  other  denominational 
hchools  no  longer  received  their  share.      As  the  schools  ()f 
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tlic  Public  School  Society  iiiitl  their  school-books  were 
offensively  an li- Catholic,  ihc  Callmlic  body,  fcclini;  that 
ai>  injustice  was  duitc  th;:ii),  moved  to  obtain  a  restoration 
of  the  old  system;  that  is,  they  iimved  to  jnit  out  of  the 
way  the  Public  School  Society.  Tliis  action  broii^jht  into 
the  arena  of  public  opinion  a  dillicult  question  that  has 
in't  yet  been  settled — llic  combination  of  secular  and  rc- 
'ij;ii>us  education.  Tlmuyh  the  llaptists  had  been  the  first 
t<'  adv<ieiite  rLli|;i(ms  insiriiclion  in  tlic  schools  as  a^^ainst 
the  sccnlarlMn  i>f  tlie  I'lihlic  School  Society,  yet  ns  soon 
ii"  t'alh'ilics  aiiv(n-aied  it  an<i  avkcd  a  relurn  lo  llic  old 
New  Y(irk  system,  ihe  I'roleslant  denoiniiiatioiis  arrayed 
llum-^eUes  s.jliilly  against  tliem  on  this  vital  point. 

At  thi.i  lime  tlicrc  were  free  schools  att;iclied  to  each  of 
the  eight  Catholic  chiirelies  in  the  city,  and  more  thiin  five 
tllou^'and  chililren  attended  them.  The  State  superin- 
tendent lalleii  the  ntlentiun  of  the  lei;islature  to  this  fact 
ami  to  the  apparent  injustice  of  excluding  Catholics  from 
the  benefit  of  a  fun.I  t.>  which  tliey  conlributed.  The 
jietilion  of  the  Catholic  sehi>ols  to  the  Common  Council 
was  rejected,  and  a  f^cneral  niectiny  of  Catholics  was  held 
March  30.  1840,  in  which  a  memorial  to  the  Iei,'islature 
was  ailopted  and  circidated  for  si^,'natnres.  It  was  not 
I'Hi^f  before  the  matter  was  taken  up  hy  polilieians  anil 
made  an  issue.  Such  was  the  c<aulition  of  the  question 
when  the  bishop  arrived.  Two  days  after  his  relurn  from 
luinipe  he  attended  a  meeliny  that  had  been  previously 
called,  and  in  a  careful  speech  made  himself  the  control- 
iin,^'  spirit  i>f  the  movement.  "  An  .Addre-s  nf  the  Kmnan 
Cathfilics  to  their  I'ellow-cili/ens  of  the  City  and  State," 
from  his  |)en.  set  forth  distinctly  the  unuinds  of  the  Cath- 
olic appeal,  and  presented  clearly  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Society     schools,     while     avuwedly     non-sectarian,     were 


of  which  wc  tire  coiuribulors  as  well  as  ol 
such  books  should  be  put  into  the  hands  ( 
drcn,  and  that,  in  part,  at  our  own  expei 
opinion  unjust,  unnatural,  and  at  all  event 
able.*' 

The  address  excited  much  attention,  an( 
its  arj^unients  iippeared.  issued,  evidently, 
School  Society.  On  the  2 1st  of  Septemb 
Catholics  adoj)tcd  a  petition  for  relief,  wh 
presented  to  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen  then  i 
petition  showed  the  Tublic  Society  school 
would  not  permit  Catholics  to  send  their  c 
an<l  asked  the  Connn<»n  Council  that  the 
schools  of  the  city  should  be  put  on  an  e( 
Public  Society  schools,  and  be  desij^nated 
participate  in  the  Common  School  I'und  i 
with  the  recjuiremcnts  of  the  law,  and  the  o 
corporation  of  the  city."  With  this  petiti 
to  it  were  presented  to  the  Common  Co 
strance  from  the  Public  School  Societv  anc 
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the  Methodist  I'.piscopal  Church.  On  the 
for  the  debate  before  the  Hoard  of  Alderm 
olic  jjetition  and  the  npposin},^  documents. 
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Now  if  I  had  asked  this  honorable  board  to  exclude  the 
Protestant  Scriptures  from  the  schools,  then  there  miRht 
liavc  been  some  coloring  for  the  current  c.ilumny.  lUit  I 
have  not  done  so.  I  say,  (gentlemen  of  every  dcnomina- 
lion,  keep  the  Scriptures  you  reverence,  but  <lo  not  force 
on  me  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wronj;^.  I  see 
the  question  stands  precisely  where  it  did  before  the 
j^entleinen  bcyan  to  spctik,  and  I  see  the  same  false  issue 
— and  I  challenj^e  any  (;entleman  to  say  that  it  is  not  a 
false  issue— persevered  in  to  this  very  hour,  so  that  our 
arj^uinent  has  not  been  moved  one  iota;  there  must  there- 
fore be  somethinj(  powerful  in  <nir  jilain,  unsophisticated 
stalcinent,  when  all  the  rcasoninjj  brought  .ngainst  it  leaves 
it  just  where  it  was  before.**  In  a  speech  lasting  three 
hours  and  a  half  the  bishop  reviewed  and  answered  his 
opj>onents.  defending  the  church  from  their  attacks,  and 
narrowing  the  subject  down  to  the  question  at  issue. 

In  regard  to  religions  leaching  in  tlu?  parochial  schools, 
lu?  was  willing  to  have  il  afler  regular  school  hours;  he 
even  oiTcrcd  to  conform  the  system  of  secular  tearhint;  in 
the  parochial  schools  to  that  of  the  ruMic  School  Society, 
and  make  the  parochial  schools  subject  to  Stale  suj)ervision. 
The  compromise  was  of  no  avail ;  it  was  evident  that  the 
(piestion  was  prejudged.  As  Bishop  Ilui^hes  well  said: 
*'  I'jj^ht  or  nine  hours  were  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  a 
thcoloMical  tenet,  but  not  one  half-hour  was  gi\en  to  the 
•  Mily  (jueslions  which  the  Common  Council  should  have 
p<rmillL(l  to  come  before  them,  namely,  Are  the  rights  of 
tliis  portion  of  the  citizens  violated  or  not?  If  so,  is  there 
in  our  hantis  the  means  to  aj)ply  a  remedy?*'  The  coni- 
niiltee  of  the  Common  Council  reported  against  the  claim 
of  the  petitioners.  The  Calh<»lics  then  forwanled  to  the 
lei^islalure  petitions  representing  llu.'ir  ^riexanees  and  ask- 
ing redress.     The   mailer  was  referred  to  Hon.  John   C. 
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Spencer,  Secretary  of  State,  who  reported  against  the 
exclusive  power  given  to  the  Public  School  Society  in 
New  Yorit  City,  and  rccommentlwl  ihnt  the  State  nyjitem 
slutuld  be  extended  to  thttt  city.  The  iipshr>t  n\  the 
i>triit,'g1e  was  that  a  school  bill,  iiitroiluccd  by  William  I). 
Maclay,  extended  to  N'ew  York  City  the  provisions  of  the 
general  act  in  relation  to  common  schools.  It  passed 
April  9,  1842,  and  the  Public  School  Socifety  went  out  of 
existence.  No  substantial  gain  had  been  acquired  by 
Catholics  by  this  struggle.  Their  schools  were  as  far  from 
relief  as  ever;  but  instead  of  a  society  absolutely  hostile 
to  them  and  controlled  by  their  religions  enemies,  the 
State  itself,  in  the  election  of  whose  officers  they  had  at 
least  a  voice,  became  the  controller  of  the  public  schools. 
This  at  least  was  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  future  supply  of  priests  was  the  object  of  serious 
thought  with  Bishop  1  lughcs,  as  it  had  been  with  his  jired* 
cccssor.  The  first  fuumlatioii  of  a  seminary  had  not 
been  successful.  In  1840  a  second  foniulatlon  was  made 
in  Pordliam,  and  in  1842  there  were  thirty  .students  in  the 
house,  nineteen  of  whom  were  pursuing  the  tlieoln^ical 
course.  Meanwhile  congregations  and  cluirchcs  were  fast 
increasing  througliout  the  diocese.  The  diocesan  synod 
of  August,  1842,  was  attended  by  fifty-four  jmests.  The 
burden  was  becoming  too  heavy  fur  Itishop  Itughes  to 
bear  alone,  cs]>ccia1ly  as  mucti  of  his  time  was  taken  np  by 
literary  work  and  a  very  extensive  correspondence.  In  the 
I'iftli  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  he  solicited  the  ai»I 
ctf  a  coadjutor,  and  recommended  for  the  position  the  Rev. 
John  McCIoskey,  president  of  St.  Jolin's  College,  l"or<l- 
ham.  The  re(|ucst  was  granted  by  the  Imly  .see,  and  on  ■ 
ttie  lOth  of  March,  1844,  Die  apixiintee  was  consecralcil 
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escaped  the  disgraceful  and  terrible  riots  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  caused  a  reign  of  terror  in  Philadelphia.  The  situa- 
tion in  New  York  was  critical.  The  Native  Anicriran 
party  had  elected  as  mayor  one  of  the  publishers  of  Maria 
Monk's  book.  Confident  in  the  support  of  the  incoming 
chief  magistrate,  they  called  a  public  meeting.  Its  object 
was  arson  and  murder.  Bishop  Hughes  was  a  man  of  dc 
cision.  When  appealed  to  by  some  of  his  flock  for  advice, 
he  inquired  if  the  law  of  New  York  provided  compensation 
for  damage  done  by  rioters.  A  lawyer  assured  him  it  did 
not.  ••  Then,"  said  he,  tersely,  **  the  law  intends  that  citi- 
zens should  defend  their  own  property."  The  "  Freeman's 
Journal "  (Catholic)  immediately  issued  an  extra.  **  If," 
said  the  "  Journal,"  **  as  it  has  already  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia, it  should  be  a  part  of  Native  Americanism  to  at- 
tack the  houses  and  churches  of  Catholics,  then  it  behooves 
Catholics,  in  case  till  other  ])rotecti(>n  fail,  to  defend  both 
with  their  lives.  In  this  they  will  not  be  acting  ai;ainst, 
hut  for  the  law.  ...  In  no  case  let  them  sulTer  an  act  <»f 
outrage  on  their  properly  without  rej)elling  the  aggres<i(»n 
at  all  hazards.*'  The  bold  words  told.  It  was  the  turn  i»f 
the  Ictiding  Native  Americans  to  become  sui)pliants.  They 
rushed  to  the  outgoing  mayor,  Morris,  to  solicit  j)roiecti<>n. 
They  found  that  he  had  made  j)ro vision  to  quell  any  riot 
l)V  stern  and  decisive  measures.  In  an  hour  the  citv  was 
placarded  with  posters  revoking  the  call  for  the  Know- 
nothing  meeting  announced  for  that  afternoon.  New 
York  escai)ed  a  terrible  danger,  for  a  large  Irish  society, 
with  divisions  throughout  the  city,  had  resolved  that  in 
case  a  .single  church  was  attacked,  buildings  should  be 
fired  in  all  quarters  and  the  great  city  should  be  involved 
in  a  general  conflagration. 

In  1846  the  diocese  of  New  York  had  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  churches,  one   hun<lred   and  nine  priests,  a  smii- 
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nary,  n  college,  and  in  tlie  city  itself  there  were  over  a 
linnitred  tliousiind  Catliolics.  Two  new  <lioce!>es  were 
urcctcU  out  of  tl)c  original  one  in  1847:  the  dincese  of 
Albany,  to  wtiich  was  transferred  the  Coadjutor  of  New 
York,  tlic  Kt.  Kev.  John  McCtuskuy;  and  the  diocese  of 
HufTalo.  to  which  was  apijotiited  the  Kev.  John  Tlnion,  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission.  These  new  erections 
reiluced  the  diocese  pro[>er  of  New  York  to  the  counties 
in  New  York  Slate  south  of  the  forty-seconil  tlegrecand 
to  the  eastern  jwirt  of  New  Jersey.  Tlius  reduced  it  had 
eiyhty-eight  pricsiw.  a  ihcoloyical  seminary  with  twenty- 
two  students,  a  Jesuit  college,  an  academy  of  the  I^uIIch 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  eleven  institutions  such  as  schools 
and  asylums,  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Sis- 
ters of  Charity;  the  city  had  seventeen  churches,  which 
were  far  from  suflicient  for  the  number  of  Catholics, 

The  Tractarian  movement  in  Kngland,  that  had  brought 
into  the  Catholic  Church  the  brightest  lights  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  had  about  this  time  its  conntL'r|)art  in  the 
United  States.  Itcv.  Mr.  Hayley  was  led  to  the  church 
by  tile  study  of  tlie  early  fathers.  Others,  guided  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  inllueiiee  of  the  ICnghsli  movement, 
renounced  worldly  prosijects  to  enter  the  church.  Kev. 
Messrs.  Ford,  I'restun,  Jedediah  V.  Huntington,  l'".  K, 
White,  IJon.ild  MeLeod,  with  many  others,  bucatne  Cath* 
•  ilics.  Earlier  still,  in  1844,  the  deeiJ  thinker  and  viyim>us 
'.vriter.  Orestes  A.  Hrownson,  had  come  into  the  Lhiirch. 
I'lie  effect  of  these  conversions  was  great,  for  submission  t() 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  an  act  of  nuiral  heioism,  an 
acceptation  of  a  tno^t  uiijHigiular  faith  froni  giure  molivcs 
iif  conviction  and  duty,  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice. 
Other  notable  converts  of  this  period  in  New  York  were 
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Reuben  Hyde  Walworth,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Edgar  *1*.  Watlhams. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  church  in  the  United 
States  had  outgrown  its  cradle,  Haltimore.  The  Seventh 
Council  of  Haltiniore,  considering  the  great  increase  of  the 
Catholic  flock,  solicited  the  holy  see  to  erect  new  provinces 
within  the  ecclesiastical  domain  which  had  fonned  at  first 
the  diocese  and  then  the  province  of  Kaltimore.  The 
action  of  tiie  sovereign  pontiff  was  delayed  for  some  time 
by  the  political  troubles  of  Italy.  Kut  when  more  pcace- 
fid  times  canie,  New  York  was  erected  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
(July  19,  1851)  inloan  archiepiscopal  see,  with  the  Hishops 
of  Hoston,  Ilarlford,  Albany,  and  Huffalo  as  its  suffragans. 
On  receiving  the  official  notification  of  his  promotion, 
Archbishoj)  elect  Hughes  proceeded  to  ICurope  to  receive 
the  pallium  from  ihe  hands  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  him- 
self. The  jnominence  which  the  archbishop  had  attained 
led  to  the  report  that  our  government,  which  then  had  a 
representative  in  Rome,  soh'ciled  from  the  Vatican  his 
appointment  to  the  cardinalate.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
authorities  in  Washington,  through  their  Roman  minister, 
suggested  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing this  country  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  I'ope,  the 
College  of  Cardinals. 

The  diocese  of  Albany,  created  in  1847  by  his  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  comprised  that  portion  of  the  State  of 
New  York  lying  north  of  the  forty-.secoiHl  degree  and 
east  of  Cayuga,  T<)mj>kins,  and  Tioga  counties.  It  was  a 
district  witli  a  jiast  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  church  an<l 
of  the  border  wars;  it  was  the  lro(pi(»is  countr}*.  Tli<! 
diocese  contained  about  twenty-five  churches,  attended 
by  thirty-four  priests,  but  had  no  institutions  except  an 
orphan  as)him  at  AII)any  and  one  at  Uliea  under  ihi' 
Sisters  of  Charity,  with   free  scho<»ls  at    Ulica  ami    h-ast 
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Troy.  Dr.  McCloskey,  appointed  to  thj^s  see,  was  already 
invested  with  the  episcopal  dignity  as  Bishop  of  Axiem. 
He  was  duly  installed  by  Bishop  Hughes,  whose  coadjutor 
tie  then  ceased  to  be,  September  19,  1847.  Such  was  his 
activity  and  such  the  inflow  of  immigration  into  his  diocese 
that  four  years  afterward  he  could  report  to  the  Leopoid- 
ine  Society  that  the  Catholic  population  of  his  diocese  was 
seventy  thousand,  with  sixty-two  churches  and  fifty  priests, 
having  gained  in  two  years  fifteen  priests  and  twenty 
churches.  He  was  laboring  to  give  Albany  a  cathedral 
worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
fifteen  thousand  out  of  a  population  of  fifty  thousiind  were 
Catholics,  at  the  time  that  the  First  Plenary  Council  w:w 
convoked  (1852). 

The  see  of  BufTalo  was  established  April  23,  1847,  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  detached  from  the  diocese  of  New 
York  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  eastern 
limits  of  Cayuga,  Tompkins,  and  Tioga  counties.  It  con- 
tained forty  thou.sand  Catholics,  sixteen  priests,  and  the 
same  niimlicr  of  churches,  though  some  of  tlicm  wore 
humble  enough  to  be  styled  huts.  For  this  new  see  the 
sovereign  pontiff  selected  the  Very  Rev.  Jolin  Timon, 
Visitor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  a  priest  of 
learning,  energy,  and  experience,  who,  as  5ui>crior  of  a 
body  of  mi.'isionaries  and  as  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Texa.s, 
ha<l  displayed  great  ability. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  and  rebellion,  fruits  of  tru.stee- 
ism,  was  rife  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Bishop  Timon  had 
to  meet  this  foe  of  religion  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  his 
administration.  He  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  largest  congregation  in  the  city. 
He  was  notified  bv  the  trustees  tn  leav^,  and  was  actually 


liini  with  the  <li;sij;n  to  tako  tlicii 
j,'ive  it  to  tlie  Irish.  The  bishop 
yation  to  show  their  fidelity  to  the 
warninn  thein  lliat  if  ihcy  stist; 
must  cense  to  be  Catholies.  llitl 
tlicir  leaders,  e.viielled  the  jxistor, 
witli  forms  of  service  iinunlhorize 
ion.  Ilishop  Tinioii  ;iecordiii}^ly 
an  interdict  mid  warned  the  faithf 
nnhallowcd  rites;  this  extreme  nn 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  schism. 

Not  only  was  Hisliop  Timini  a 
treatment  of  the  St.  Louis  tnistc 
zealous  missionary,  untiring  in 
Tlie  statistics  of  HufTaln  for  the 
resnUs  both  of  his  apostohc  woi 
inimitiration,  which  was  then  swel 
They  show  seventy  churches,  fil 
ecclesiastical  students,  an  acaden 
tiiree  orphan  asyhims.  and  paroc 
imjiortant  low[is  of  the  diocese. 

l-'rom  1829  to  1834  tlic  ndmini 
wick,  of  linston,  is  remarkable  foi 
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about  forty-five  thousand.  While  the  church  and  the 
true  faith  were  steadily  gaintni;  ground  in  New  England, 
giving  just  offense  to  none,  interfering  with  no  rights  of 
others,  an  incident  occurred  which,  though  trifling  in  itself, 
led  to  one  of  the  greatest  calaniities  in  our  history,  the 
destruction  of  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Charlestown. 

One  of  the  ladies  of  that  institution,  Sister  Mary  John, 
of  a  well-known  Boston  family,  holding  a  high  i)osition  in 
the  community  as  a  teacher  of  music,  had  been  over- 
worked in  the  preparation  of  her  pupils  for  the  exhibitic  n 
day  of  the  academy.  She  was  finally  prostrated,  and  in 
her  delirium  left  her  room,  ran  from  the  convent  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Runey,  and  asked  to  be  taken 
to  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Cutter,  whose  daughters  had 
been  her  pupils.  Word  was  sent  to  Bishop  Fenwick,  who 
drove  to  Mr.  Cutter's  house  to  persuade  her  to  return  to 
the  convent.  Failing  to  see  her,  he  called  on  her  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harrison.  Together  they  returned  to  Mr. 
Cutter's  house,  found  the  poor  nun  evidently  unnerved, 
cind  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  return  to  the  convent. 
A  physician  was  summoned,  and  under  his  treatment  her 
reason  returned  and  her  health  began  to  mend. 

Rumors  were  industriously  spread  by  niaiicious  persons 
and  circulated  by  the  press,  notably  by  the  *'  Mercantile 
Journal,"  that  Miss  Harrison  was  detained  in  the  convent 
against  her  will  and  was  subjected  there  to  harsh  treat- 
ment. On  the  night  of  the  Qth  of  August,  1 834,  a  number  </f 
evil-disposed  men,  the  dregs  of  the  city,  asscmbleil  around 
the  convent.  After  shcuiting  **  Down  with  the  convent! 
Down  with  the  nuns!*'  ihey  called  for  the  superior  and 
demanded  to  see  Miss  Harrison  in  order  to  learn  from  lur 
own  lips  if  she  were  detained  in  the  house  .ngainst  her  will. 
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perfectly  satisfied  with  this  announcunicnt  of  tlie  sister, 
eiulcavored  to  undeceive  the  public  and  made  a  statement 
to  that  ciTcct ;  but  the  assurances  came  too  late  to  do  any 
^{cmkI, 

In  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  opinion  it 
may  seem  slran^^e  that  the  bishop  and  the  Catholic  com- 
nmnity  made  no  call  on  the  authorities  to  ))rotect  the  nuns 
and  their  property  from  insult  and  violence.  Ihit  it  should 
be  remembered  that  although,  Catholics  themselves,  their 
beliefs  and  practices  had  been  frequently  assailed  with  the 
coarsest  virulence,  yet  no  actual  vi(ilence  had  been  ofTered 
ihem,  and  they  believed  defenseless  ladies  to  be  as  safe  in 
their  home  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
sclis  as  thouj(h  they  were  guarded  by  the  armed  ranks 
of  a  devoted  soldiery.  Even  when  I^ishop  Fenwick  was 
va«;ucly  informed  that  the  convent  riiight  be  attacked,  he 
did  not  credit  the  rumor.  Parents,  non-Cath(»Iic  as  well 
as  Catholic,  who  had  daughters  in  the  academy  sceme<l 
hilletl  intt)  a  like  confidence.  Hut  bigotry  was  rousing  the 
wildest  fanaticism,  rc^^'lrdless  of  the  lives  of  the  nuns  arid 
of  the  fifty- five  younj;  ladies  under  their  care.  Inflamma- 
tory sermons  were  preached,  and  meetings  were  huUl  to 
or^ani/.e  the  work  of  destruction.  In  the  dead  of  nij^lu 
the  moh  came,  unchecked  by  any  authority,  shouting 
roars  of  hate  and  rage.  Not  an  officer,  not  a  defender, 
was  there  to  protect  defenseless  women  and  children 
roused  hastily  from  sleep  and  tlriven  half-dressed  into  the 
ni^ht.  Musket-shots  rang  above  the  shouts.  The  door 
was  broken  in  ;  the  mob  entered  and  drove  the  inmates, 
shrinking  and  trembling  with  fear,  to  the  ui)pcr  stories. 
Then  began  a  demons*  revel.  The  fences  and  outhoux- 
were  used  to  light  uj)  bonfires  fed  with  barrels  of  tar  and 
other  combustibles.  Ctisks  of  liijuor  were  opened,  and 
rum  nerved  the  frenzied  mob  to  the  work  of  plunder  and 
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incendiarism.  The  superior,  seeing  no  hope  of  relief, 
marshaled  her  sisters  and  pupils  and  left  the  building. 
Then  the  rioters,  undisturbed  masters  of  the  situation, 
took  possession,  smai-hcd  furniture,  profaned  the  chapel, 
stole  garments  and  jewelry,  and  n]>pticd  the  torch.  As 
tile  fire  died  away  the  mob  withdrew  unchecked,  unham- 
pered, unpursued,  exultant  in  a  noble  deed  gloriously, 
heroically  done. 

ISoston  was  startled  in  the  morning  by  the  report  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Ch;irlestown  convent.  In  the  first 
impul-o  of  honest  indj^nation  and  shame  a  meeting  was 
called  in  Faneuil  Hall.  ;it  whicli  Theodore  Lyniiin,  Ivst]., 
mayor  of  Ho>ton,  presided.  vXddresscs  were  made  by  the 
best  citizens,  and  resohilions  were  adopted  in  which  the 
attack  on  the  convent  was  declared  to  be  a  base  and  cow- 
ardly act.  a  high-handed  violation  of  ihc  law.  The  mayor 
was  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  nITair  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing 
funds  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  sisters.  A  niuL-t- 
ing  held  at  Cambridge  expressed  siniil.ir  feelings.  As  the 
news  spread  outside  the  city,  Irish  Catholic  l.ihorcrs  cm- 
ployed  on  the  railroads  came  pouring  into  lioston,  bent 
on  vengeance.  They  might  have  <loiie  violence  had  not 
Hishr.p  ]"cnvvick  sent  his  clergy  to  dissuade  them  from  any 
attempt  at  retaliation. 

The  moment  was  full  of  danger;  the  cathedral,  the 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charilj'.  and  other  Cath<ilic  property 
in  Boston  were  threatened  fi)r  se\cr;d  liays  by  menacing 
crowds.  The  riot  miglit  break  out  anew  at  any  minute. 
In  view  of  the  dangerous  state  of  aiTairs  the  infantry  of 
the  Third  Hrigade,  Colonel  I'rescolt,  was  called  out  and 
kept  under  arms,  and  respectable  citizens  prepared  to  sup- 
port   the   authorities.      The    committee  apiioiiited    at    the 
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lessness  of  the  rumors  circulated  against  the  nuns.  The 
report  did  something  to  disabuse  a  few  of  those  who  had 
been  misled,  but  the  larger  number  would  not  yield  to  its 
testimony. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  offer- 
inj;  a  rcwaril  for  the  detection  of  the  offenders.  A  num- 
ber were  arrested  and  committed,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  bring  them  to  trial,  which  began  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  East  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  December. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  State  was 
taking  no  means  to  secure  a  conviction.  No  witnesses 
were  called  lo  connect  any  of  the  accused  with  a  confla« 
gration  witnessed  by  at  least  a  thousand.  The  counsel  fur 
the  defense  appealed  to  the  religious  prejudice  of  the  jury 
by  cross-examining  Catholic  witnesses  .is  lo  their  religion. 
The  argument  of  the  attorney  general,  James  T.  Austin, 
presented  the  evidence  strongly,  but  Judge  Shaw  charged 
that  the  accusation  of  arson  could  not  be  sustained.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  not  guilty.**  The  acquitted 
criminals  became  the  lions  of  the  hour.  Elmboldencd  by 
the  acquittal,  the  rioters  threatened  churches  in  Rostf)n 
and  the  convent  in  Roxbury.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  State  authorities  to 
give  protection,  and  as  the  federal  authorities  instructed 
Commodore  Elliott  not  to  interfere  in  case  of  a  riot,  but 
to  leave  matters  solely  to  the  offici.ils  of  the  city  and  the 
State,  the  bishop  called  on  the  C.it holies  to  prepare  for 
resistance.  Well  mii;ht  he  write:  "We  live  in  awful 
times.  All  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes 
of  people  is  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Their  object  is  to  put  it  down  if  they  can.*' 
Apj>lication  was  made  to  the  General  Court  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  for  indcmnitv  for  the  destruction  of  the 
convent  •  but  although  a  conunittce  reported  in  favor  of 
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granting  in  compcnsatiun  a  sum  of  money,  nothing  came  of 
it.  Xl<c  matter  was  again  brought  up  in  1 843,  with  a  similar 
rvsult — a  favorable  rciwrt,  but  justice  withheld.  Yet  Jmlgc 
Tliutcher,  in  his  charge  to  thu  grand  jury  of  Sussex  County 
(December,  1834),  said:  "  In  the  destruction  of  the  Ursu- 
hnu  convent  un  Mount  Ilenedict  it  was  seen  that  n  |K>rli(in 
of  the  people  couhl  wage  war  cijually  against  jwhtical 
liberty,  the  sacred  rights  of  pro])erty,  and  religious  charily. 
Tile  just  and  enlightened  everywhere  will  look  lo  the 
justice  of  the  country  and  to  its  liberality  to  the  .sufTvrcrs 
to  efface  Uic  foul  disgrace."     It  was  never  effaced. 

ltishoj>  Fcnwick  began  to  feci  the  weight  of  his  long 
labors  in  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopate.  A  coa<ljutor 
and  a  division  of  the  ilioccse  were  absolutely  nee<led.  I  Ic 
laid  these  matters  before  his  fellow-bishops  in  council  in 
Italtimorc,  and  a  )>etition  was  forwarded  to  the  holy  see 
requesting  the  erection  of  Rhode  Island  .tnd  Connecticut 
into  a  tliocesc,  with  the  see  at  Hartford,  recommending 
Rev.  William  Tyler  as  the  bishop,  and  asking  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  Rev.  John  It.  I'itziwtrick  as  Coadjutor  of  lloston. 
Iti>liop  Tyler  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathcilral  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Hoston.by  Hishop  I'enwick,  and  Dr.  Kit xjkU rick 
in  the  Cliaj>el  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  in  the  year 
1844. 

Much  had  been  acconipHshctl  during  Ri.-ihop  I-'cnwick's 
adniinistralioii  in  the  face  of  the  violent  opposition  froni 
Know-nothings  witlitnit  and  trustees  witliiti  the  church. 
Twenty-five  churches  had  been  erected,  nineteen  prie.>its 
hiul  been  ordained,  a  college,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  [>a- 
rochial  schools  were  well  on  the  way  of  organization. 
The  <linccse  of  Boston,  now  shorn  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  by  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Ilarlford,  com- 
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nearly  complete<1  at  VVoonsocket,  and  one  begun  in  Mid- 
dlctown.  These  churches  and  the  annexed  stations  were 
attended  by  six  priests.  As  Providence  contained  the 
lai^cst  Catholic  population  and  two  Catholic  churches, 
llisliup  Tyler  selected  it  n»  his  residence  and  made  the 
Church  of  St.  Pelcr  ami  St.  I'aul  his  procnthcdml.  Tlie 
c\pi-ctations  raised  by  the  apjxnntment  of  a  man  so  well 
fitted  as  was  Itishop  Tyler  for  the  upbuilding  nf  a  new 
diocese  were  foiled  by  his  untimely  death,  which  occurred 
the  ijlth  of  June,  1849,  after  a  short  episcopate  of  five 
years.  Ilis  successor,  the  Rt,  Rev.  Bernard  O'Reilly,  was 
consccratcfl  November  10,  1850.  Immigration  just  then 
was  giving  an  impetus  to  the  church  in  New  England 
which  can  best  be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics. 
The  diocese  of  Hartford,  when  Itishop  O'Reilly  was  in- 
.stallcd,  contained  a  Catholic  population  of  20,000  souls,  1 2 
churches,  and  14  priests.  One  year  later  the  Catholic 
population  was  estimated  at  40,000,  the  priests  were  28, 
the  clerical  students  were  23.  These  figures  show  to 
what  a  tide  had  risen  the  immigration  of  tho.se  days. 
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CHAlTliR  XXIV. 


THE   PROVINCES  OK  CINCINNATI   AND   NEW   ORLEANS 

(1829-52). 

Hisiiop  Fennvick,  of  Cincinnati,  did  not  long  sumvc 
the  close  of  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Kaltimore.  In 
the  autumn  of  1832  the  cholera  then  prevailing  in  the 
country  seized  on  the  bishop  while  he  was  on  a  visitation, 
iind  caused  liis  speedy  death.  In  the  month  of  May,  1 833, 
news  came  that  the  successor  of  Hisliop  Fenwick  was  to 
be  the  Rev.  John  Purcell,  and  ll)at  a  new  diocese  was  to 
be  detached  from  Cincinnati,  havin*^  its  see  in  Detroit  and 
comprising  Michigan  and  the  undefined  country  to  the 
ivest.  l^ishop  Purcell  was  consecrated  in  l^allimore  Octo- 
ber 13,  1833.  The  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  now  restricted 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  contained  about  thirty  thousand 
Catholics,  seventeen  priests,  nine  brick  and  eight  wooden 
churches.  Immigration  was  beginning  to  pour  into  the 
State,  and  it  needed  constant  and  heroic  efforts  on  the 
|)art  of  the  few  priests  to  furnish  the  newcomers  with 
[ipjiortunities  to  worship  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and 
[)n  tlie  part  of  the  bislioj)  to  provide  the  new  settlements 
s|)ringing  up  daily  with  the  needed  clergymen.  In  a  letter 
(1S3S)  to  the  Lcoj)ol(line  Association,  which  had  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  missions  in  Ohio,  the  bishop  gives 
I  glimj)se  of  the  growth  of  five  years.  At  that  date  he 
had  thirty  priests  and  thirteen  students  of  philosophy  and 
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tlicolf^y  in  his  scmiiinry.  His  churches  numbered  thirty- 
five,  most  of  them  poor  and  rongh.  He  !i;n!  parochial 
schools  and  a  yirls'  orjjhnn  nsyliim  in  Cincinnati. 

Statistics  I'f  five  years  later  (184,1),  jfivcn  in  a  second  let- 
ter of  tlii;  bishop  to  tlie  LcojK>Idiiic  Association,  sliow  that 
ihc  j-nuvth  continued  to  be  rapiil  imd  that  the  popiihuion 
was  not  ontstrippint;  \\\q  clcryy.  At  llic  close  of  that 
year  the  cHoccse  of  Cincinn.nti  contnirieil  fifly-fivc  ciitirciics. 
with  fifteen  in  course  of  erection,  forty-two  priests  on  the 
mission,  and  twelve  otlit:nvise  cn^inijetl.  The  popiiliitiou 
of  the  diocese  was  esliiiiated  at  fifty  tlioiisaml.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1S45 — a  year  nieniorablc  in  the  history  of 
Cincinnati  because  of  ihc  dedieaiiini  of  its  callicilral — lliat 
is  to  say,  two  years  after  llie  above  rqtnrt,  nri'illier  letter  to 
the  Leopoldiiic  Association  claims  for  the  diocese  seventy- 
five  thousand  Catholics,  seventy  churches,  sixty-six  priests, 
five  orphan  asyhims,  and  many  schools.  Such  were  the 
resohs  of  the  mighty  flood  of  immigrtition  that  was  cover- 
ing the  West. 

As  his  e|)iscopal  sec  was  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Stale,  Itislmp  I'lircell  felt  that  the  time  iiad  Come  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  diocese  in  the  noriiierii  part  of  ( )hio, 
lleforc  the  tiohhng  of  the  Si.xth  I'nuinciat  Conrnil  of 
Il.iltimorc  he  made  his  views  and  wishes  known  to  llic 
metropolitan.  When  the  council  convened  in  May.  1S4'), 
tlic  assembled  bishops  approved  the  plan  and  solicited 
of  the  holy  see  the  erection  of  a  sec  in  Cievel.-nid.  The 
sovereign  ponlilT  created  ihe  new  bishopric,  emtiracing  all 
the  Slate  of  Ohio  north  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  Slate 
at  40"^  41'.  As  reduced  by  the  bull  erecting  the  see  of 
Cleveland,  the  iliocese  of  Cincinnati  comjiriscd  iij;liiy 
churches  and  chapels,  nine  of  them  in  the  city  of  Cintin- 
nati.  scvcnlv-seven   oriesls.  and   a  Callmlic  iinDulalion   of 
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wc  iiiivc  jnst  given;  ovi  to  tn 
ri.'in  how  eltxjiiciit  tliey  arc! 
ai>ostoltc  zeal,  of  hardships  am 
of  lives  sitent  ami  <k-nths  incur 
they  tell  of  liravc  men  and  i 
anil  [ilains,  ilintiinn  <lo\vii  yrcat 
they  tell  of  the  settler's  hut,  d 
weak  he};innin^s  ntul  nii);lity 
Imrn  our  j;reat  Western  eoim 
oiillincs  of  a  story — tlie  Makii 
for  one  of  humanity's  grandest 
After  the  First  Provincial  C 
l-'laj-et  believed  that  his  perio 
past,  and  in  tins  sjiirit  he  wm 
asking  to  he  relieved  of  the  I 
view  of  the  ail\aiiceil  ajie  aii<l 
llish.ip  Uavid,  Dr.  l-'la^a-t  prop< 
Chabral  should  he  made  bi>h( 
diocese.  His  resiiiiiatiun  was  i 
the  good  of  religion,  hut  his  c 
I-ite  in  the  jear  I  S.Vl  infonna 
Iiis  reMjiiialioii  had  been  aec 
while  allowing  the  retirenieiil 
take  anv  such  action  as  he  had 
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him  to  make  the  long  journeys  on  horseback  required  by 
the  visitation  of  the  churches. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  appoint  Bishop 
Flaget  his  vicar  general,  with  the  most  ample  powers  he 
could  confer,  and  the  next  was  to  transmit  to  Rome  his 
resignation  of  the  see  of  Kardstown,  with  a  clear  statement 
t>f  the  causes  which  unfitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  demanded  by  the  i)osition.  He  advised  the  reap- 
pointment of  Htshop  Flaget.  In  M«iy,  1 833,  the  docu- 
ments arrived  by  which  Bishop  David's  resignation  was 
accepted  and  Bishop  I'^laget's  reappointment  to  the  see 
was  decreed.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  Bishop 
Flaget  solicited  the  appointment  of  I'ather  Chabrat  .is  his 
coadjutor,  which  re(|ucst  was  granted,  the  consecration 
taking  place  in  Bardstown  July  20,  1834.  Bishop  Maget 
had  long  urged  the  erection  of  an  episcopal  see  in  Indiana, 
and  his  desire  was  gratified  when  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  by 
bull  of  the  6th  of  May,  1834,  established  the  diocese  of 
Vincennes.  Thus  was  he  relieved  of  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  originally  had  been 
annexed  to  Bardstown,  but  was  now  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Bishops  of  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  Vincennes. 
Mis  diocese  was  growing  .*iIowly  but  steadily,  gaining 
less  than  the  Northern  dioceses  by  innnigration,  but  com- 
paratively well  supplied  with  churches,  ])riests,  schools, 
and  asylums. 

In  April,  1837,  Bishop  Ch.ibrat  .nttendcd  the  Third 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  and  explained  to  the 
fathers  the  desire  of  Bishop  Maget  for  the  formation  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  into  a  diocese.  In  the  fifth  private 
congregation  the  assembly  decided  to  petition  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  to  erect  a  see  in  Nashville,  with  Tennessee  as 
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of  July,  1837.  Wy  this  action  the  diocese  of  Hardstown 
was  reduced  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Louisville  h<id 
by  this  time  grown  to  be  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  its  Catholic  institutions  had  so  developed  that 
liishop  Flaget  concluded  it  was  the  proper  residence  for 
the  hetid  of  the  diocese ;  though  he  was  relucttUit  to  leave 
Hardstown,  the  cradle  of  Catholicity  in  the  West,  and  the 
institutions  which  had  been  so  laboriously  built  up  during 
thirty  years  of  his  episcopate.  The  matter  was  presented 
to  the  holy  see,  and  a  rescript  of  the  Pope  authorizctl  him 
to  remove  the  see  to  Louisville ;  however,  he  was  to  retain 
the  title  of  the  former  see  and  style  himself  "  IJishop  of 
Louisville  and  l^ardstown.** 

In  1843  ^  1^^*^^'  trouble,  of  a  painful  character,  afTlicted 
the  heart  of  the  veneral)le  bishop.  The  staff  on  which  he 
leaned  was  )jielding ;  his  coadjulor,  liishop  Chabrat,  showed 
an  alarming  decline  of  health  and  was  threatened  with  the 
complete  loss  of  sight.  Convinced  that  his  days  of  use- 
fulness in  the  episcopate  were  ended,  and  anxious  to  give 
way  to  a  younger  and  abler  man,  the  afllicted  coadjutor 
forwarded  to  Rome  his  resign.Clion,  which  after  considera- 
tion was  accepted.  To  be  thus  left  alone  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  with  infinnities  fast  growing  upon  him.  was  in- 
deed a  severe  trial  for  Hisiiop  I''laget,  w!)o  had  already 
en<lured  so  much  and  had  reached  the  age  of  fourscore. 
Naturally  he  turned  in  his  distress  to  his  vicar  general. 
Very  Rev.  Martin  J.  Spalding,  who.  after  a  brilliant  course 
of  studies  in  Rome,  had  labored  in  Kentucky  for  fourteen 
years  with  great  ability  and  judgment.  An  American  (»f 
old  lineage,  learned,  ehxjuent,  earnest,  manly,  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  see  of  his  native  State,  lie  was  appointed 
Hishop  of  Lengone,  iit partibns  iufidiliunt,  and  Coadjutor 
of  Louisville,  with  the  right  of  succession. 

Greatly  relieved  in  mind,  though  extremely  weak  in^ 
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body,  the  anerl  hishnp  performed  his  last  public  official  act 
in  the  consecration  of  his  third  coadjutor  on  the  lOth  of 
St-ptenihcr,  i!:!48.  After  thnt  liu  t{radually  grew  too  we.tk 
to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849 
symiitonis  of  an  alarming'  character  appeared,  lie  sank 
so  ^radtmlly  as  to  e\cite  little  iinmetliitle  alarm  until  I'eb* 
runry,  1S50,  His  last  wnnls  were  expressions  of  iitlacU- 
meiit  I"  liis  eler-^'y,  religion,  and  pouple,  and  liin  last  act 
was  an  etTort  lo  yive  lluitn  his  episcopal  benediction. 
Wliiie  the  "  Sufferings  of  Christ "  were  read  to  him  he 
calndj-  expired,  February  1  1,  1850.  "  He  died  as  he  had 
lived — a  saint."  wrote  ]li-.lui|»  Spatiliiig;  "'  and  the  last  day 
W.1S  perhajis  the  most  inieresiinji  and  impressive  of  his 
whole  life.  Tran<|iillly  and  without  a  groiin  .lid  he  fall 
asleep  in  the  I.ord,  like  an  infant  jienlly  sinking  U>  its 
rest,"  With  him  ended  the  last  tic  that  bound  the  pros- 
pcr'ins  church  of  ihc  middle  of  the  nineteenth  eentnry  with 
the  n.iscent  church  of  the  first  years  of  the  ccntnry,  when 
three  newly  coiwecrat^Ml  bishops.  l"gan.  Chevenis.  and 
1-lagel,  gathereil  in  Hallimore  ar-mnd  Carroll,  the  patriarch 
of  the  American  church,  and  starte.!  thence  f.ir  I'hila- 
delphia.  Itn-tim.  an<l  Itardstown  to  begin  the  glorimis 
conipust  we  are  narrating, 

Gregory  XVI.  erected  the  see  of  Detroit,  detaching  it 
from  Cincinnati,  by  bull  .1  March  S.  1X35,  It  embraced 
the  St.-ile  of  Michigan  .-md  the  territory  extending  north- 
ward to  the  b..nndarv-line  between  the  United  Slates  and 
the  llriti-h  terrilnry  and  westward  l<.  ihe  Mi.-Ms>i])pi  River. 
It    was   da-MC   i-rnnnd    for   the   church;   it    h.id    brni    the 
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persons  of  other  nationalities  having  as  yet  settled  there. 
Within  the  limits  of  his  diocese  were  fourteen  priests,  scat- 
tered from  Detroit  to  Green  Bay.  It  was  a  noble  field  of 
work,  soon  to  become  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  our 
Northwestern  States.  Hut  liishop  Rcsc  was  a  failure  from 
the  start ;  he  was  arbitrary,  quick,  and  impulsive.  Seri- 
ously alTcctcd  in  health  and  completely  discoura^jed,  he 
resolved  to  resign.  Leaving  the  diocese  in  charge  of 
Very  Rev.  S.  T.  Hadin  and  Very  Rev.  John  de  Bruyn  as 
his  vicars  general,  he  left  Detroit  early  in  1837. 

He  was  in  Haltimore  at  the  time  of  the  Third  Provincial 
Council,  lie  did  not  attend  its  sessions,  but  from  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  he  addressed  to  the  assembled  fathers  a 
letter  in  which,  after  declaring  that  he  h.id  accepted  the 
episcopate  reluctantly,  had  learned  by  experience  that  it 
w.'is  a  burden  beyond  his  strength,  and  had  frequently 
entertained  the  intention  of  resigning,  or  at  least  of  solic- 
iting a  coadjutor,  he  stated  that  he  now  desired  to  do  so, 
having  left  his  diocese  in  charge  of  two  vicars  general. 
The  fathers  of  the  council  yielded  to  his  wish,  and  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  sovereign  ponlifT  advising  that  the  resigna- 
tion he  accepted  and  proposing  the  names  of  clergymen 
worthy  to  succeed  him.  Dr.  Rese  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  known  and  esteemed.  He  reached 
that  city  in  very  feeble  health,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
softening  of  the  brain  had  set  in.  The  Pope  therefore 
decided  to  appoint  a  coadjutor  and  administrator. 

The  choice  fell  on  the  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevre,  who 
was  consecrated  in  Phila(Ulj)hia  November  21,  1S41.  Ho 
made  an  extended  visitation  of  his  diocese  in  1842,  anil 
found  the  temporal  adairs  greatly  confused;  and  to 
add  to  his  sorrows  turbulent  men  gave  him  so  much 
trouble  in  Detroit  that  he  threatened  to  withdraw  from 
the  old  French  Church  of  St.  Ann.     The  diocese  in  1 843 


contained  St.  Ann's  Cathedral,  Holy  Trinity  Church  in 
Detroit,  twenty-three  churches  and  chapels  in  the  rest  of 
the  diocese,  sixteen  priests,  ten  schools,  and  two  charitable 
institutions.  The  Catholic  population  was  estimated  at 
twenty-five  thousand.  Immigration  wiis  only  bcj^iiinini; 
to  reach  Michigan.  The  diocese  was  vast  and  somewhat 
vague  in  its  western  limits,  since  Prairie  du  Chien,  \a\ 
Pointe,  Sinsanawa  Mound,  Wis.,  and  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
near  the  h^ills  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota,  were  all  re- 
garded as  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Detroit.  \\y 
the  erection  of  the  sees  of  Dubuque  and  Milwaukee,  in 
1849,  the  diocese  of  Detroit  Wtis  limited  to  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Thus  reduced  it  contained  twelve  churches — 
ten  more  in  course  of  erection — fifteen  priests,  as  many 
schools,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
To  the  gratification  of  l^ishop  Lefevre  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  completed  in  1848  and  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  ICccleston,  who  came  frcim  lialtimore  to 
honor  the  old  French  town  of  the  Straits. 

After  that  year  the  general  progress  of  the  diocese  was 
remartvable  and  felt  the  impetus  of  the  great  wave  of 
Western  immigration.  In  1852  it  had  forty  cluirches 
completed  and  thirteen  in  process  of  building,  thirty-two 
priests,  two  academies,  twenty-four  schools,  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  Catholics. 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  diocese  of  Vincennes,  containing 
Indiana  and  eastern  Illinois,  was  detached  from  the  diocese 
of  Hardstown.  The  bihhop  chosen  was  one  of  the  mo.st 
learne<I  and  saintly  prie.sts  in  the  country,  Simon  William 
(labricl  Hrute  de  Remur,  a  native  of  I'rance,  a  descendant 
of  a  noble  family,  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  <»f 


tcrud,  and  dolitiili;  lvl-ii  of  a  |)l:i 
voslmcnts  nnii  tlio  sacred  vus-iuls." 
latiiiii  of  VincL-iim-'H  was  p<Mjr.  gciici 
{{Hiring  iiiiicii  iiislnictioii  and  nnis 
the  jicw-rciits  apid  siibscriiitioiis  \vi 
abmit  ihrce  litmdrcd  dnUars  a  yc;i 
di;ti}'ii)|{  missionary,  Iiardly  cnotitjii 
hisho))  and  tlti:  constant  c.iDs  that  li 
To  form  a  definite  idea  of  tin*  sc 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  he  set  ont  to 
fiinnd  small  con|4rci,'alioiis  at  \\'a> 
KivicTe-an-Chal,  Coliinihns,  atnl  lili 
there  wore  about  fonr  luindred 
ICd^ar  County.  III.,  he  fonn.l  s<.i 
Wayne  six  or  seven  luindred,  ahm; 
ihonsand.  A  few  families  were  i; 
City.  Lo^ansixirt,  and  Terre  llante; 
was  a  village  of  six  hiin<lrcd  and 
For  this  widely  scnttere<l  llock  lli> 
few  l>riests,  who,  lilce  I'allicr  St.  Cy 
liehin^'ed  tn  olher  dioceses.  I'racli 
der^y  and  withont  nnaJicial  means  c 
or  to  iin|(i>rl  them  fr<im  abroad.     II 
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month  later.  By  the  aid  p^iven  him  he  established  a 
diocesan  seminary*  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  free  school  at 
V'incennes,  completed  the  so-Ccillcd  cathedral,  and  aided 
in  erecting  several  small  churches.  Hut  he  brought  back 
what  was  more  important  than  money — nineteen  priests 
and  seminarians,  many  of  them  Hretons,  resolute,  hardy, 
full  of  faith  and  xeal.  The  priests  were  siMin  stationed  at 
the  ]>oints  of  greatest  need,  and  the  bishop,  resuming  his 
old  life  of  professor,  undertook  the  training  of  the  semi- 
narians in  ecclesiastical  learning  and  especially  in  that  spirit 
of  piety  and  self-sacrifice  which  he  could  so  well  inspire. 
They,  too,  grtidually  entered  into  the  field  of  labor.  The 
whole  Western  country  awakened  to  a  new  religious  life, 
and  the  apostolic  bishop,  by  his  personal  visitations  as  well 
as  by  his  councils  and  virtues,  kept  that  life  constantly 
vigorous  and  growing. 

Ami<l  the  lalmrs  and  hardships  of  his  charge  his  health 
began  to  give  way ;  but  the  strong  will  prevaile<l  long 
after  the  body  had  grown  feeble.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  while  in  a  distant  part  of  his  diocese,  he  actually 
fainted  on  his  way  to  the  bedside  of  a  pc'itient.  Ou  Trin- 
ity Suntlay,  iH.vj.  he  celebrated  the  thirty-first  anniversary 
of  his  first  mass,  being  assisted  on  that  occasion  by  two  of 
his  clergy,  who  supported  him  at  the  allar.  When  he 
was  at  l.'ist  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  he  contiinied  to 
be  the  missionary  by  his  devotion,  his  humility,  and  his 
patience.  On  the  26th  of  June  he  surrendered  his  saintly 
sf»ul  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  HIessed  is  the  laiul 
that  has  .such  patriarchs  in  its  origin  as  T'laget,  David,  and 
Hrute.  Thttir  names  are  held  in  honor,  their  memories  are 
an  inspiration. 

The  successor  of  Brute  was  the  Kt.  Kev.  Celestine  Rem? 
I^'iwrence  Guynemer  de  la  llailandiere,  a  native  of  l*Vance, 
Vicar  General  of  Vincennes  at  the  time  of  the  venerable 
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bishop's  death.  lie  was  consecrated  in  Paris  Au^^nst  i8, 
1S39.  In  a  letter  to  the  IVupag.inda  (1841)  he  estini<itcd 
the  population  of  his  diocese  to  be  twenty-five  thousand 
to  thirty- five  thousand,  attended  by  thirty-three  priests. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  glory  of  Bishop  de  la  1  lailandicre's 
a(hninistration  was  the  foundation,  on  the  26th  of  Noveni- 
Ikt.  1842,  by  a  y«>ung  member  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  the  Rev.  luhvard  Surin,  of  the  institution 
now  known  as  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
Though  active  to  an  extreme  degree,  no  less  than  Hruto, 
unlike  Brute,  Bishop  de  la  llailandicre  lacked  a  ipiality 
as  essential  as  energy — prudence.  He  managed  to  excite 
among  priests  and  people  such  an  oppo.sition  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1845  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Rome  to  offer 
his  resignation.  It  was  not  at  once  accepted ;  but  having 
induced  the  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  \v  the  UiiitctI 
States  to  confirm  his  recpiest,  he  was  relieved  of  his  charge 
in  the  summer  of  1847. 

The  clergyman  chosen  to  be  his  successor  was  the  Rev. 
John  Stej)hcn  Bazin,  a  n«itive  (»f  I'rance,  Vicar  General 
of  Mobile,  who  was  consecrated  in  that  city  October  24, 
18.17.  lie  was  but  installed  in  his  see  when  he  was 
.seized  with  a  disease  that  carried  him  ofT  in  the  spring  of 
184S.  The  vicar  general,  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  Maurice  de 
St.  Palais,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  I'rench  family,  was  con- 
secrated his  successor  January  14,  1849.  The  energy  of 
which  he  was  known  to  be  posses.sed.  and  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  immediately  after 
his  consecration,  infu.scd  into  all  a  new  spirit  of  hearty 
activity.  He  found  under  his  jurisdiction  thirty-five 
priests  attending  to  thirty  thonsand  Catholics,  lie  visited 
lCuroj)C  in  1S40,  made  his  way  to  the  great  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Rinsiedeln,  and  induced  the  abbot  to  send  him 
a  colony  of  the  monks  of  his  ancient  order. 
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A«  conBtitutcd  by  the  bull  crectinR  It  (April  aj,  1847), 
the  diocese  of  Cleveland  cmbmcccl  nboiit  the  thinl  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  that  lies  north  of  the  imrallcl  of  latitude 
40°  41'.  I'upe  I'ius  IX.  chose  for  bislioji  of  the  new  see 
the  Rev.  Amadeiis  RapiK!,  a  native  of  I'rancc.  whose 
|iiety,  zeal,  and  energy  as  a  missionary  |iriest  in  Toledo 
pnivcd  him  worthy  and  able  to  or^ani;!e  a  new  diocese. 
lie  was  consecrated  in  Cincinnati  Aii};iist.  1847.  lie 
took  ix>ssession,  within  a  week  after  his  consecration,  of  the 
only  church  in  Cleveland.  St.  Mary's  on  the  Flats,  too 
small  for  the  combined  l-^n;;lish  and  German  speaking 
Catholics,  whose  nmnhers  had  increased  to  nearly  fotir 
thotis^ind.  Itesides  this  procathedral  the  diocese  contained 
forty-two  churches,  attended  by  twenty  priests.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  received 
^encntns  assistance  and  secured  several  priests  ami  semi- 
narians am!  a  colony  of  Ursniine  nuns,  for  whom  the  resi- 
dcnce  of  Jiul|{e  Cowlcs,  on  ICnclid  Aventie,  was  purchased, 
llishop  Ka]>])c  came  back  to  his  sec  in  August,  1850.  fnll 
of  conra};e  and  Iioj)C,  The  future  was  most  promisini;  for 
Ohio,  the  prosjKCts  for  the  church  were  bright.  At  this 
time  Father  Mathcw,  the  n^eat  aposth;  of  leniiit-rance, 
was  ill  the  Unitetl  States.  Hishoji  Kaiipe  wrote  a  stirrinj,' 
|>n.-<loni1  in  favor  of  teni])eraiice,  aii<l  invitt-d  I'alher 
Mathew  to  preach  and  lecture  on  the  subject  in  ClovcI;ntd. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Father  Matliew's  visit  to  this 
country  <]id  not  produce  the  |>oocl  that  was  exi>ected  and 
should  have  come  of  it,  lie  was  accused  by  his  country- 
men and  co-religionists  of  having  allowed  himself  to  l>e 
entra]>]>cd  by  a  committee  of  fanatics  and  having  appunrcd 
in  public  in  a  way  that  s!iockc<i  Catholics  by  his  ,>(ceiniiig  ti> 
t.ike  iKirt  ill  Protestant  services.     This  apparent  dcpiirtiire 
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ciuiesccnt;  but  tiiulcr  Itishop  Diane  it  awukc  to  life  and 
made  a  last  desperate  edort  for  supremacy.  In  1842  the 
trustees  of  the  cathedral  refused  to  recognize  a  clergyman 
ap|>ointed  as  pastor  by  the  bishop,  and  in  justification  of 
their  action  they  claimed  the  right  of  patronage  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  king  of  Spain.  Presenting  a  petition  full 
of  misstatements,  they  brought  suit  against  the  Kishop 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  parish  court  of  the  city.  Tlu'ir 
only  real  title  to  the  property  was  based  on  the  forcible 
seizure  of  the  church  in  the  year  1803.  The  right  of 
patronage  had  never  been  transferred  to  them  by  the 
Spanish  monarch,  and  could  not  be  conferred  by  either 
the  federal  or  the  State  govermnent.  Judge  Maurian 
decided  agtiinst  the  trustees.  They  iippealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  parish 
court.  Judge  Dullard  declared:  '*The  right  to  nominate 
a  curate  [jiarish  priest],  or  ihicjiis  fatronatiis  of  the  Spanish 
law,  is  abrogated  in  this  State.  The  wardens  .  .  .  can- 
not comi>el  the  bishop  to  institute  a  cunite  [parish  priest] 
of  their  appointment,  nor  is  he,  in  any  legal  sense,  subor- 
dinate to  the  wardens  of  any  one  of  the  churches  within 
his  diocese  in  rcLntion  to  his  cleric«d  functions.**  A  reheaf- 
ing,  claimed  by  the  wardens,  was  refused.  The  Suprenie 
Court  thus  upheld  the  decision  given  by  the  holy  see  in 
the  case  of  Philadelphi«i. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  church  in  Louisiana  during  this 
period  we  find  but  one  item :  in  1844  there  were  fifty-four 
priests  in  the  diocese ;  this  number  may  be  t«'iken  as  indi- 
cating a  Catholic  popul.ition  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
thousand.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  c»f  the  fathers  of  the 
Seventh  IVovincial  Council  of  Haltimore,  Pojie  Pins  IX.,  on 
the  19th  of  Jidy.  1850.  made  New  Orleans  a  metropolitan 
see  and  promoted  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  IHanc  to  the  •irchiepiscopal 
dignity.    The  province  of  New  Orleans  embracetl  the  arch- 
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bishop's  diocese,  with  the  sufTraKan  dioceses  of  Mobile, 
Natchez,  Little  Kock,  and  G.'ilvcston.  The  pcillium,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  was  conferred 
on  the  archbishop  eh-'Ct  on  the  K)lh  of  February,  1851,  by 
llie  venerable  l^ishop  Porlier.  of  Mobikr. 

'I'he  see  of  iMnbjIc,  made  su!l'ra};an  to  New  Orleans  in 
hS5o,  dated  in  a  certain  sense  from  the  year  iSjh,  when 
Hishop  Portier  was  named  Vicar  Apostf»lic  of  Alabama, 
with  residence  in  Mobile.  I'Voin  his  voyaj;e  to  ICnrope  in 
1829  he  returned  with  two  priests,  four  subdeacons,  and 
two  clerics.  With  these  recruits  not  only  was  he  able  tt> 
provide  the  scattered  flock  in  Alabama  with  the  ministra- 
titms  of  the  church,  but  he  also  laid  the  be^innin^s  of 
Spring  Hill  Collej;e,  that  since  then  has  become  famous. 
St.  Au^(ustine,  I'Ma.,  was  under  the  care  of  a  j;ood  priest, 
Kev.  IC.  F.  Mayne,  whom  Hishop  ICn^laiul  had  sent  there 
at  the  recpiest  of  Dr.  I'ortier.  The  trustees  of  the  church 
in  the  .'uicient  Catholic  city  drove  their  pastor  fn»m  the 
sacred  edifice  in  May,  1830,  ;uhI  when  the  case  came  be- 
fore the  court  Jud^e  Smith  decided  that  the  rii^dit  of  pres- 
entation vested  in  the  congregation  and  not  in  the  bish- 
op, and  that  the  treaty  cedinj^  Morida  transferred  to  the 
con^^rej^ation,  throuj^h  the  United  States  ^overnme'it,  all 
the  rij^hls  which  the  kin;^  of  Spain  had  possessed.  This 
stranj^e  rulin«4  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  rulinj^s 
made  in  like  ca.ses  by  the  other  Slates  of  the  Union.  The 
States  in  the  diocese  of  Mobile — Alabama  and  Morida — 
^^ained  very  slowly  by  innnii^ralion ;  in  1S30  the  Catholic 
bodv  was  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  Ilavintr  met  the 
most  pressinj^  wants  of  his  (lock,  Kt.  Kev.  Dr.  Tortier 
could  only  await  what  did  not  come,  an  increase  of 
numbers. 

The  see  of  Natchez,  made  sufTrai^an  to  New  Orleans  in 
1850,    had  been  erected  July   28.  1837,  by   his   lloline 
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Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  at  the  instance  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  lldtimore,  with  the  State  of  Mississijipi  as  a 
<lioccse.  The  clet^yman  first  proposed  for  the  new  see. 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  Heydcn,  after  sonic  hesitation  declined 
the  miter,  and  it  was  nut  till  December  15,  1840,  that  the 
Kuv.  Jolm  Joseph  Chanche,  president  of  St.  Mary's  Cot- 
U'^e,  itidtimore,  was  selected  and  accepted  the  bulls,  lie 
wxs  eousccnited  in  the  cathedral  of  Itallimorc  March  14, 
1S41,  by  Arclibishop  Eccteston,  assisted  by  Dishops  Fen- 
wick  of  Itoston  and  Hu|rhcs  of  New  York.  John  Joseph 
Chaiiche  was  born  in  Italtimnrc  October  4,  1795,  his  par- 
ents haviii;^  fled  from  the  liorrors  of  the  negro  insurrection 
in  St.  liuntingd.  Kducated  by  the  Siilpilians  in  Italtimurc, 
he  became  a  member  of  that  order,  was  made  a  [irofcssor 
in  the  seminary,  and  h\  iSj4  succeeded  Rev.  S.  Mcclcstoti, 
the  Archbtshiip  iif  ]t:dlimore,  as  president  of  the  college. 

Nearly  the  whole  Slate  of  Mississippi  was  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  diocese  of  Kihimore,  altliotigh  it  was  not  till 
1796  that  Htshiip  Carroll  obtaine<l  control  of  Natchez.  It 
was  made  a  vicariate  ai)ostolic  and  jilaccd  under  the  Hishop 
of  New  Orleans  in  1825.  This  State  hud  been  the  scene 
of  French  occu|jation  in  the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  l.tbors  of  missionaries  from  the  seminary 
of  Quebec  and  later  of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Under  ihe 
French  rule  there  was  generally  a  priest  at  Natchez;  and 
under  the  Spanish  ntle  there  was  a  cha]>el,  if  not  a  resident 
priest,  at  Villa  Gayoso.  After  the  vicariate  apostolic  of 
Mississij»j>i  was  erected,  liishop  Du  liourg  exerted  himself 
to  meet  to  some  extent  the  spiritnal  wants  of  the  faithful 
there,  ami  the  Catholics  of  Natchez  were  occasionally 
visited  by  a  clergyman  from  New  OHeans  until  the  diocese 
of  Natchez  was  erected. 
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diocese,  visited  the  Northern  States  to  solicit  aid  for  the 
district  committed  to  his  cai'e.  Hishop  Chanche  returned 
encoiira^^ed  by  the  liberality  he  had  met;  so  much,  indeed, 
that  in  February,  1848,  he  hiid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  Gothic  cathedral  sixty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  lonj;.  The  organization  of  the  diocese  of 
Natchez  was  a  slow  and  difTicult  task.  Althou[;h  some 
points,  like  I^iloxi  and  Natchez,  were  comparatively 
ancient  settlements  where  churches  once  existed,  the 
Catholic  population  had  disappeared,  leavinj^  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  reIiy[ion.  IJein^  a  slave  State,  Missis^ppi 
ofTcrcd  small  inducements  to  innnigrants,  and  the  few  who 
did  come  scattered  far  and  wide.  Writing  in  1845,  liishop 
Chanche  declared  that  when  he  took  possession  of  his  see 
he  had  not  a  single  church  or  institution.  After  providing 
as  well  as  he  could  for  the  little  Catholic  flock  at  Natchez, 
he  planned  churches  at  l^iloxi,  Pass  Christian,  and  Yazoo. 
Hard  as  he  had  labored,  yet  he  could  show  in  1848  only 
five  priests  and  six  poor  churches  as  the  result.  A  jcuirney 
to  Europe  j>rocured  for  this  derelict  diocese  a  half-dozen 
generous  mi-ssionarics,  who  in  their  aj)ostolic  trij>s  through- 
out the  State  unearthed  more  Catholics  than  any  one  had 
ever  sui)posed  were  there. 

Though  an  ofl'shoot  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis,  Little 
Rock  was  made  a  suffragan  of  New  Orleans  in  1850.  On 
l)etition  of  the  Council  of  l^altimore  (184.^)  the  State  of 
Arkansas  was  detached  from  St.  Louis  and  erected  into  a 
diocese,  with  the  see  at  Little  Rock.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Hyrne,  elected  for  the  new  diocese,  was  consecrated  in 
New  York  March  10,  1844.  Arkansas,  like  Mississij)pi, 
had  been  the  scene  of  early  explorations  and  missions 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  rules.  The  I'Vench  fron- 
tiersmen, however,  were  not  models  of  attachment  to  the 
faith  or  the  practice  of  their  religion.     A  chapel  erected 
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at  Arkansas  Vo^\.  wns  attended  .it  tnter\-als,  but  neither 
tniilcr  Frtncli  nor  Simiiisli  rule  did  it  ever  Jjosscss 
n  zealous  or  j-rowinj^  coiiyrcyatiini.  After  Hisliop  I)u 
Houry  was  ajtpoiitted  to  tlie  see  of  New  Orleans  atteiiiirts 
were  made  to  revive  tlic  faith  ani-iny  llie  scattered  Catho- 
lics in  Arlcansa-i,  and  the  inis.-inns  wen:  renewed  by  ]tishii[> 
Rnsili ;  but  the  prevailing  ijjnorance  and  vice  were  <lepli>r- 
able.  and  almost  insnrinonntablc.  Heiny  a  slave  Stale, 
with  w>  indiiceinoiit  to  iinnii^'ralion.  Arkansas  attracted 
but  few  Catholics  frnm  luirope  <ir  the  l'",astern  States. 

After  proceeding;  to  his  dincese  am!  searcliinf;  fnr  Cath- 
olics lliron:^ho[it  the  leni^lli  and  breadtli  of  the  State, 
Hishcip  Hyrnc  wrote:  "1  can  assure  you  that  within  the 
whole  diocese  tif  Little  Rock  there  exist  no  means  to  erect 
a  sinj^le  altar.  The  Cathnlic  jfopidation  does  not  exceed 
seven  hiimlred  soids.  and  llicy  are  scattered  in  every 
county  in  the  State."  There  were  not  at  any  one  poiut 
Catholics  enough  to  erect  a  chnrch  or  maintain  a  priest. 
Ill  fact,  the  diocese  ha<l  bnt  a  single  |)riest  and  two 
churches,  loaded  with  heavj-  debts.  Hishop  Ityrne  aj.- 
pealed  to  the  missionary  societies  of  luirope  and  o!>tatiie<l 
M>me  aid  from  thcni.  He  was  also  assiste<I  by  hi>  friends 
atnonf,.  the  cler^-y  and  laily  of  .Ww  V..rt<,  lie  was  thns 
enabled  to  ..blain  a  site  in  Little  Rock  to  buihi  a  church. 
"  Voii  may  judi^c  of  my  ]iosiiioii."  he  ' 
state  thai  ^ince  1  came  |o  Arkansas  I  ha' 
tivenly  dollars  toward  my  .sn]i])orl.  I  ha 
nicmey  from  I-"nrope  in  pnrchasinj,'  lots  an 
small  churches."  Vet  lie  diil  not  ^dvc  ti 
as  the  prn-i])ect  was.  lie  kept  on  at  his  ' 
worthy  of  a  lar^'cr  and  more  ccins]iicuoti 
beginning  of   1S52  the  dincc-c  had  ten  ( 
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hccanii:  a  cdMstitutnt  iiiciiiiKT,  It 
traiisformctl  Texas  from  n  Spanisl 
mmiity.  Uy  tlm  year  1833  the 
so  numerous  thai  tlicy  matle  bo! 
tlieir  own  liatitis  aiitl  form  n  new 
own  p;Uleril.  In  iX^C)  Texas  sei 
eijillt  luiiulretl  Texans  asMired  tl 
iiuli-'iieiulencc  by  tin;  battle  and 
{Altril  21.  1836).  won  by  Geiien 
tlie  Mexican  I'resiilent,  Santa  j 
up  for  an  indejicndent  rejmblic, 
such  by  llie  Uiiilwl  States,  ICn^lai 
It  was  only  a  tjnestion  of  time,  1 
enter  into  the  Union  ;  it  was  annc 
3.  I«45- 

We  may  well  fancy  tliat  the 
Conse(]iieiitly  religion,  Iiad  faller 
es])eeially  after  the  secessimi  of 
tile  inllux  of  American  innniyraii 
state  of  religion  in  Texas  became 
XV!..  a  letter  was  addre^se<l  froiv 
New  Orleans  retjnestinj,'  liim  to  s 
examine  and  report  oii  iheactnal 
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itjilUiiiorc  (i«52),  Jiisiiojt  UiiiM  ii.ii 
lucii  priciits  niitl  twenty  cliiircliei!>. 


CIIAITFK    XXV. 


TItK   TKOVIXCE  OV  sT.  I.CHITH  AXI)  TIIH  I'A 
(l82y-S2). 

As  tarly  as  18.50  Hishop  Unsati  scl  aboi 
catliwlrnl  wi>rt!iy  of  Ms  ymwiiif,'  diocese,  but, 
(lilllciillics  wliith  cnvironc'il  liim,  it  was  nut  ( 
18.54.  It  was  rfyanlcd  as  a  roniarkalilu  pice 
tiiro  at  llic  time.  This  buiMiii^'  slilt  btars 
catliftiral  in  llic  I'ily  nf  Si.  l.imis  and  dues  sc 
It  is  VL'iiLTalilu  by  ni.iny  a  t;iaiid  ccrciiinni 
in  it  siniQ  tlic  day  of  its  cimsccraliiiii.  In 
Ri)-^ati  TNidd  rcjHirt  nirii:  slimi;  tluirclies.  1 
twvnty-fnx  ()f  wnnd,  ailtndcd  by  twenty- 
Hvi;nly  La;;ari>^ts,  nni^  Dimitiiicait,  and  tweiit; 
lar  pric-sts.  He  Mjliciltd  fmni  ijiu  holy  .sec 
inciit  of  a  c<i;tdj>itiir,  and  pmpnsi.il  fur  llv 
IMlt  Uichard  Kunricl;.  It  was  not,  h(.w 
vi-iud  Knnn:  in  I.S40,  aflur  allendhi^'  lliu  I'l 
of  lialtim.iru,  that  be  ..iitaidud  thu  ai^p.iini 
learned  eluriivman  as  ]ii-b.i|,  of  ]),a-i.,  i>,  ^ 
,hlu,ju,  and  Coadjulnr  of  Si.  I.o,ii^.  Tlie  i 
iieedu-d,  fur  llie  sovi-rei-n  pi.ntilf  laid  a  ne 
Ihu  shoulders  of  Iti-hop  ko-ali  by  dii.ri,nny 
iinporlani  inisvioii  In  llayti.  On  his  rctiin 
10  tlie   United  Slates  lie 'n.iiM.eral.  d  bl-  co; 


[josfil  arrange  1 110  tits.  At  I'aris  his 
crilical  that  hf  was  (iblij^cil  to  yi.  ha 
diud,  SL'iitciiihur  25,  l«4,^,  hunorctl 
zL-al,  Icaniiii;;,  uiul  tlio  ahilily  he  <hs 
meat  of  his  diocese,  in  the  councils 
ddicatc  nejiotiations  with  tiic  civil  \. 
At  the  time  that  thu  diocese  ca 
Hlshi>i)  Keiirick  the  city  of  St.  I.0 
for  the  ncconi  modal  ton  of  sixteen  ih 
were  attei)(K-d  liy  Ivventy-fivc  priest 
lirise<l  llie  Slate  of  Missouri,  with 
onlside  the  e|)iscopat  cily,  the  westei 
about  ihirteeii  cliiirelies,  Arkansas, 
missions  among  the  I'ottowatomiej 
The  Catholic  jxijnilatiim  of  the  whoU 
at  one  htinthed  thoiis:m(l.  Hut  its 
the  number  of  its  clergy  niul  laity- 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  territory 
t!ie  sovereign  jiontitT.  at  the  ])etit 
Itallimore,  erected  {Xoveniber.  184. 
and  Linlc  Rock.  This  division  lef 
U)uis  a  Catholic  population  nf  fif 
Kenrick  attended  the  liahimore  C' 
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in  1849,  the  Bishops  of  Dubuque,  Nashville,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  were  made  suffragans  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  A  diocesan  synod  held  August 
25,  1850,  showed  the  number  of  priests  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Louis  to  be  forty-three. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  had  been  included  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bardstown  since  the  first  division  of  the  diocese  of 
Baltimore.  The  progress  of  the  faith  in  that  State  had 
been  slow ;  Catholics  were  few  and  widely  scattered.  Like 
North  Carolina,  from  which  it  sprang,  Tennessee  had  a 
population  that  had  not  come  in  contact  with  Catholicity 
and  was  little  disposed  to  welcome  the  church.  The  con- 
viction that  a  devoted  resident  bishop,  ready  to  endure 
trials  and  hardships,  could  ultimately  build  up  Catholicity 
there  led  to  the  erection  of  the  diocese  of  Nashville.  The 
establishment  of  that  see  was  recommended  by  the  Pro-  ' 
vincial  Council  of  Baltimore  in  April,  1837,  and  was 
decreed  by  the  bull  Unwcrsi  Domimci  G regis,  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  July  28,  1837.  The  arduous  duty  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  diocese  devolved  on  Father  Richard  l*ius 
Miles,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  a  native  of  Maryland, 
born  in  Prince  George's  County  May  17,  1 791.  He  was 
consecrated  in  the  c<ithedral  of  Bardstown  September  16, 
1838. 

The  city  of  Nashville  contained  at  that  time  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Catholics;  Murfreesborough  had  but 
one  Catholic  family ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  there 
were  about  a  hundred  Catholics,  chiefly  men  employed 
in  building  a  railroad,  and  a  few  at  Fayettcville,  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  Columbia.  After  a  journey  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  on  horseback  in  search  of  Catholics,  the 
bishop  estimated  his  flock,  including  a  few  families  at 
Memphis  and  other  places  not  yet  visited,  at  not  much 
more  than  three  hundred ;  and  this  little  body  was  widely 
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St.  Patrick's  in  Makoqiiata,  St.  Aiithoiiy'it  iit  Duveiiport, 
St.  rant's  in  llurliiigtuii,  and  one  biiildin);  in  St.  I'otcr. 
Alter  anotiier  yg;ir  there  was  a  brick"  churcli  in  Iowa  City, 
a  German  cliurcli  iji  West  I'oint.  and  Ouliolic-i  wurc  bnsy 
crectiny  chiirciics  in  IJloomington  and  l-'ort  Madison.  As 
Wisconsin  wiis  tcni|«3rnrily  jjlaced  nnder  his  care,  he  visitcit 
that  territory,  estabhsliin^  a  mission  amon^  ilic  Moiioni- 
inees,  and  ori^-anijiiiii;  a  Cfintirepition  in  Milwaukee  tliat 
undertook'  tti  erect  a  clmrch  on  some  lots  given  !»y  Solo, 
num  Juneau,  Xo  i-ontr;i>t  coiihl  lie  ^'I'i-'^i'lt  ll'aii  that 
between  tlie  Stale  of  Ahihania,  wllere  \K\Av^\\  I.oras  had 
lived,  will)  its  decayed  conyregaliims  and  it-;  apathy,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  busy,  jxisliing,  acli\e  Nurtbwcst  to 
whicli  he  was  now  come,  on  the  other,  with  immigration 
[jonring  in.  largely  of  Catholics,  all  active,  siining.  ener- 
getic, building  houses,  factories,  schools,  and  churches, 
]{nt  Hishop  I.oras  showed  iiijiiself  to  bo  eminently  a  man 
of  work;  he  was  tn  his  element. 

As  he  was  himself  a  man  of  energy  and  apostolic  zeal, 
so  heexpecteil  the  |)rii:sts  niuler  him  lobe,  I  Us  snlicilude 
extended  lo  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  whiles.  In  1S42 
he  sent  Kev.  Kemegrus  I'tttot  ti)  the  Wiuncbagos,  Rev. 
Mr.  IVIaniourgues  to  the  Sacs  and  l"o\es,  Kev.  Aiigusiine 
Ravoux — who  still  lives  in  St.  I'aul,  the  model  and  the  glory 
of  that  province — to  the  Sioux  above  the  I'alls  ()f  Si,  An- 
thony, the  scene  of  Hennepin's  ailventures.  'I'lie  erection 
of  the  dioceses  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  relie\c.l  liishop 
Loras  of  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi,  tliongh  it  <le- 
prived  him  of  a  few  pricst.s.  The  bishop',-,  gj^at  struggle 
was  to  keei>  jtace  with  the  Catholic  immigcatinn,  then 
[lonring  in  a  steady  stream  all  over  Iowa;  and  though  by 
December.  \?,i,y.  he  saw  twelve  new  churches  erecteil.  )'et 
as  many  more  were  neeilcd.  N'ew  scUKinenls  were  con- 
stantly  sj)ringiiig  into  existence  that  rctiuircd  the  visits  of 


aii'l  prtipvrty  Inr  Ihc  church.  It  is  < 
lluis  iaiil  Ihat  has  risvi)  thu  |;ri:iiliii.- 
I)iil>iti|iii:. 

'I'llC    SfC    of  ChicilK"   WW    LTCClfd 

U  c<>nl:iiiic-tl  tlic  Slate  of  Illttiuis.  T 
JFi  the  early  Hussion  jwriod  for  llic  v< 
>ii>narj'.  Cliiciij;o  llit:ii  was  the  |M)in 
(hi;  lilies  of  [luliaii  and  Canadiai)  ux] 
OHiiiiicrcc,  just  as  Cliicajjo  now  is  iht 
r'nilcs  <if  trade.  In  1S04  the  Unite 
.:stal.lislicil  at  Cliicai-o  r-ort  Dcarho 
wliitfs  settled  llierc.  Onilmclteanil  H 
tliL-  pioimers.  The  Rev.  Gabriel  Rkh. 
Cliiea^o  in  i»3i  and  said  mass  ii 
lioiise.  lie  al-o  preaelied  to  tlic  },'ai 
lS,vi  tlie  Calli.>lics.  hcatled  by  Til. 
J.  II.  Iteanliien.seitt  a  ])etilioii  to  Uisli 
In  i^ive  llieui  a  resident  priest.  Tlic 
atliii^'  as  vicar  neutral  "f  tlie  diocese 
wlio-e  jnn-ilicli"n  lllinnis  was  at  llic 
J.  M,  J.  St.  Cyr  to  llic  cliar},'e  of  Cliic 
|">st,  and  sail!  mass  in  Mark  Ik-aiibien 
Tlu;  next  year  a  lot  was  purchased 
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'Madison  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue  which  cost  four 
thousand  dollars. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  when  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  made  that  city 
an  episcopal  see,  and  appointed  as  its  first  bishop  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Quarter,  who  was  consecrated  in  St.  Pcitrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1844.  The 
priests  who  were  at  the  time  in  Chicago  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Vincennes  and  were  recalled  by  the  bishop  of 
that  see.  Hishop  Quarter  at  once  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
priests  to  fill  the  vacancies,  cind  to  such  purpose  that  by 
the  close  of  the  year  he  had  twenty-three  priests  in  his 
diocese.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  St«ite  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  fifty  thousand. 

Full  of  that  spirit  of  energetic  go-aheadativeness  th.at  is 
said  to  have  characterized  the  city  of  Chicago  from  the 
very  beginning,  Hishop  Quarter  was  ceaseless  in  .stimulat- 
ing congregations  to  build  churches,  and  .seemed  to  reach 
out  in  all  directions  for  the  priests  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  immignition.  Kut  the  vast  «ind  constant  labor  h.id 
overt«iskcd  his  strength  and  energies,  though  neither  he 
nor  those  around  him  saw  anything  to  excite  alarm.  lie 
lectured  in  his  cathedral  throughout  the  Lent  of  1848,  .and 
after  preaching  on  Passion  Sunday  .seemed  to  be  greatly 
exhausted.  He  retired  early  to  rest;  during  the  night  his 
moans  summoned  Rev.  P.  T.  McICIhearnc  to  his  rofun,  and 
he  was  found  sc«itc(l  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  complaining 
of  excruciating  pain  in  his  head.  A  physician  was  sum- 
moned and  the  last  sacraments  were  administered.  With 
the  cry  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  poor  soul!"  he  sank 
into  a  com.itosc  st«nte  and  soon  expired  (April  10,  1848). 

The  successor  of  Hishop  Quarter  was  a  Jesuit  father,  a 


There  wcru  in  the  diocese  forty- 
or  [Hiblie  dmi>clK,  and  forty  jirie 
constantly  increasing  body  of  ei^lii 
lii^^hop  Van  tie  Veldc  was  zealous 
rlicuniatism,  from  which  he  had  Ion; 
tremcly  severe  in  the  dani)i  and  cliil 
At  the  earliest  moment  tliat  he  co 
the  Noverei^'i)  [KintilT  he  tendered  hi^ 
refused  at  first,  lie  did  finally  sncei 
transferred  to  the  see  of  N.ucho!!. 

Wisconsin  and  tasteiii  Minnesut 
pnrt  of  Minnesota  east  of  the  Mi: 
({round  in  the  history  of  onr  early  n: 
territory  included  in  the  diocese  • 
NiivcmhcT  28,  184,1.  Thout,'h  it  w. 
cennes,  and  therefore  of  Cincinnati, 
more,  Milwaukee,  for  territorial  ci 
sitdriijian  to  St.  I-ouis  in  3849.  TI' 
Kev.  John  Marlin  Ilenni,  a  native 
sionary  in  the  United  States  since 
of  his  appointment  Vicar  General  o 
\v.-is  consecrated  March  iq.  3841. 
I)cin{i  installed  in  the  one  little  worn 
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him  the  faithful  were  soon  busy  improving  or  erecting 
churches  throughout  the  diocese.  Indeed,  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1845  no  fewer  than  twenty  churches  were  in 
progress.  Tlie  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain  clergymen 
for  these  willing  congregations.  Conscious  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  priests  from  other  parts,  he  projected  from 
the  outset  a  theological  seminar}^  and  resolved  to  establish 
it  on  a  finn  basis.  In  forming  the  plan  of  his  seminary 
and  directing  it  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Rev.  Michcicl 
Ileiss,  who  afterward  became  his  successor.  Much  h«'id 
been  accomplished,  but,  as  more  remained  to  be  done, 
Kishop  llcnni  resolved  to  visit  Europe  in  order  to  get  men 
and  means.  With  this  view  he  visited  Austria,  Havana, 
Wurtembcrg,  Switzerland,  and  Rome.  He  must  have 
been  successful  in  his  journey,  for  soon  after  his  return  he 
purcha.scd,  with  the  mccins  obtiuned  in  Kurope,  a  site  for 
liis  cathcdnil,  .seventy-seven  by  one  hundred  and  .seventy- 
seven  feet,  erected  St.  Gall's  Church  and  thcit  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Milwaukee,  and  prepared  plans  for  a  cathedral 
in  the  Hyxantine  style,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1848,  wiih  im]>osing  ceremonial.^  An- 
other result  of  his  journey  to  ICurope  wxis  the  arrivtil  in 
his  dioce.se  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Trancis,  and  of  the  .school  .sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  In  a 
pastoral  to  his  (lock,  appealing  f(>r  aid  to  carry  on  his 
cathi'dral,  he  reminded  the  faithful  of  what  had  been 
already  done:  "When,  si.\  years  ago,  we  look  possession 
of  the  newly  established  bishopric  of  Milwaukee,  we  found 
nothing  of  note  here,  unless  what  the  most  urgent  and 
immediate  payments  enabled  us  to  ret«iin.  AH  things  li«id 
to  be  begun ;  all  things  had  to  be  cre«iled.  We  found  but 
four  priests  incorporated  in  onr  diocese,  laboring  for  this 
great  fold  of  ten  thousand  souls.  We  number  now  over 
fifty  priests,  laboring  for  more  than  fifty  thousand  .souls. 


tlic  other  o»  ilic  St.  Croix  River  where  i 
water.  The  Kcv.  Augustine  Ravoiix,  res 
St.  Tctcr  and  St.  I'aul,  was  the  only  prii 
Tcrrilorj-  when  it  was  erected  into  a  dioc 
hishop  arrived  from  I'rauec,  Fatlier  Rai 
chiiscs  of  real  estate  in  tlie  ymiiiji  city — a 
of  St.  I'aid  that  h:ive  hccn  llic  source  of  tl 
limty  <if  thtr  iliua-*c,  ami  -till  coiislimte  I 
llK'nl  of  110  niiMii  |ir'i]iorlions,  'I'lie  tiew 
prii-ils  and  seven  cliurchi.'.  "lien  the  hisli 
tlie  Plenary  Council  of  llallimore. 

At  the  rei]iiest  of  the  Scvcnlli  Provi 
Halliniore  tlie  territory  lyini;  between  the 
ary  of  Arkans.xs.  Missouri.  Iowa,  and  Mi 
eastern  flank  of  the  Kockies  was  formed 
ntc  a[iosln[ic  of  the  Indian  Territory.  T 
MicL^e.  S.J..  named  Bisho[»  of  Messenia,  , 
ikliiiiii.  and  consecrated  March  25.  18 
charfic  of  this  viairiatc.  It  comprised  til 
of  N'onfi  and  South  IJafcoia,  Nebraska.  K 
Wyoniiiit,',  and  eastern  Montana.  The  t 
posts  in  that  rej;ion  were  St.  Mary's  I'o 
sion  and  St.  I'rancis  Ilieronynio's  d^ajje 
former  the  annual  ha])tisms  were  about  i 
seventeen,  in  the  laltLT  five  hundred  hai 
since  1847.  N"t  for  hjni,',  however,  was  t 
to  he  the  exclusisc  home  of  the  Indians, 
setllers  were  invailinj,'  it  at  the  lime  of  t 
Council  <ff  HaUiinorc,  The  vicariate  \va' 
St.  I.onis. 

When  the  treaty  of  Gnadalnpe  Ili.lal: 
New  Mexico  ti>  the  United  States,  rcliyio 
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sad  condition.  The  Mexican  liisliop  of  Diiranjjo,  Bishop 
Ztibiria,  even  after  the  cession  visited  New  Mexico,  in 
October,  1850,  for  he  had  received  from  the  holy  see  no 
notification  that  tin  ecclesiastical  change  had  followed  the 
civil  change  of  that  territory.  However,  now  that  it  was 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  American  hierarchy  thought 
that  it  should  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  dioceses  <»f 
the  republic,  and  requested  the  holy  see  to  provide  it 
will)  a  bishop.  Ai'ConIinj;ly  New  Mexico  was  erected 
into  a  vicariate  apostolic,  and  the  Rev.  Jtihn  It.  Lamy,  a 
native  of  I'Vance  antl  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati, 
was  assigned  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  religious  affairs 
in  the  vicariate.  He  was  consecr.ited  in  Cincinnati  No- 
vember 24,  1850. 

The  vicar  apostolic  found  crying  abuses  existing,  and  by 
kind  and  patient  advice  endeavored  to  recall  the  clergy 
to  a  true  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  but  few  would  respond  to 
his  advices.  Having  ascertained  exactly  the  condition  of 
his  flock,  Hisliop  Laniy  set  out  for  tlie  Council  of  Haiti- 
more.  The  estimated  poj)ulation  of  New  Mexico  at  this 
time  was  sixty  thousand  Mexicans  and  eight  th<nisand 
Indians.  There  were  twenty-five  parish  churches  and 
forty  scattered  chapels. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (184S)  likewise 
brought  California  into  the  Union.  The  religious  c<»n(li- 
tion  of  the  c<Hintry  was  deplorable.  Cut  off  from  Mexico 
as  it  had  been  from  Spain,  no  further  snpj)ly  of  missitm- 
aries  could  be  expected  from  either.  When  the  discovery 
of  gold  was  made,  men  poured  in  from  all  countries,  who 
loc)kc(l  with  utter  contempt  on  the  old  inhabitants.  Among 
the  immigrants  were  many  Catholics,  not  a  few  of  them 
rough  men  and  with  lillle  around  them  to  polish  their 
wavs.  Vet  faith  was  not  dead  in  lluir  hearts;  thcv  so<»n 
felt  the  want  of  church  and  priest,  of  divine  .service,  and 
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of  ihc  sacraments  .it  ctcatli.  Uiu-licartcd 
men  they  were,  rcaily  to  j>tit  up  chiirehe 
priests,  Letters  came  In  Archbishop  Mccli 
more  ami  tn  Hishop  Miiylies  in  New  Yori 
the  coiiditk'n  uf  alTairs,  written  by  iiUe1li^< 
Callmlic  am!  Protestant.  It  was  not  in  the 
(liyiiitarics  tu  interfere;  thiry  coiiM  only  aj 
to  Iu>e  nil  time  in  providing  for  the  riiliire 
in  a  part  of  the  cuimlry  wliicli  was  soon  to 
Imis  and  ini[iortinH,  Ne\\s  aI>o  ri'acheil 
impdstor.  npresenlintj  himself  l<>  be  an  a] 
empowered  to  arrange  all  ecclesiastical  mat  1 
ing  about  California.     Spetdy  measures  wc 

When  tile  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  G 
more  reaehetl  Rome,  with  tlie  names  of  tli 
proixiseil  for  a  successor  to  liislmp  Garcii' 
see  of  Monterey,  matters  became  somewli 
Roman  autlioritios.  The  sovcrei^;!!  pontil 
Hisho|>  of  Monterey  Rev.  I'alhcr  Joseph  S; 
a  Spatiiard  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
for  some  years  on  tlic  American  mi>sion! 
Rome  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  and  w 
in  the  Church  uf  San  Carle..  June  i.l.  185 
Fran.soni. 

Oregon  became,  in  e8io,  the  field  of  t 
operations  of  John  Jacob  Aslor,  who  mai 
chief  post.  Iroquois  am!  Canadian  Cath 
Oreyon  with  the  Oxpc.iitions  of  Lewis  aii^ 
and  of  Hunt  (iRii),  some  of  whom  sub^ 
service  in  the  Northwest  and  Hudson  Hay  ( 
settled  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Tliis  wr 
Orctjon  Calholiciiy.  The  l-ln.L^lish  were  vi 
session  of  the  country,  llie  United  Slates  dt 
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enforce  its  claims.  The  first  attempt  by  Americans  to 
gain  a  footing  in  Oregon  was  clue  to  Protestant  missionary 
societies,  under  whom  a  Methodist  mission  was  established 
in  1834  and  a  Presbyterian  one  in  1836.  The  Canadians 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  wrote  in  1834  and  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Provcncher,  residing  at  the  Red 
River,  as  the  nearest  Catholic  authority,  asking  for  a  priest. 
He  hail  no  clergyman  whom  he  could  send  to  their  relief, 
and  advised  thcni  to  apply  to  Canada. 

When  their  a|)plication  reached  the  Archbishop  of 
(Jdcbcc  he  selected  Rev.  I'rancis  Norbert  Hlanchet,  a  par- 
ish priest  in  his  diocese,  and  Rev.  Modeste  Demers  to 
become  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  Canadian  settlers  on 
the  I'acific^  and  to  establish  missions  among  the  native 
tribes;  he  moreover  appointed  Rev.  Mr.  Hlanchet  his 
vicar  general  for  Oregon,  thus  «issuming  that  it  was  Eng- 
lish territory.  The  directors  of  the  Hudson  Hay  Company, 
however,  recognized  that  the  Willamette  Valley  was  cer- 
tainly American  territory  and  must  ultimately  be  yielded 
to  the  United  Stales.  They  insisted,  therefore,  on  the 
establishment  (»f  the  I'Vench  mission  at  Cowlitz  Portage, 
which  they  regarded  as  being  certainly  within  the  Hritish 
limits.  Very  Kev.  Mr.  Hlanchet  started  from  Montreal  in 
a  bark  canoe  of  the  Hudson  Hay  Company,  May  3,  1S3S, 
and  was  joined  at  Red  River  by  Rev.  Mr.  Uemers.  A 
|t>ng  and  painful  journey  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
bruught  iheni  at  last,  on  the  24th  of  November,  to  T'ort 
Vancouver. 

The  total  number  of  the  Canadian  Catholics  in  the  dif- 
ferent posts  and  settlements,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
was  estimated  at  about  nine  hundred.  Many  had  not  seen 
a  priest,  heard  mass,  or  approached  the  sacraments  from 
twenty  to  forty  years.     There   was  still  faith,  but  there 
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was  great  ignorance.  The  situation  required  patient  in- 
struction to  be  given  to  old  and  young,  marriages  to  be 
validated,  children  to  be  baptized.  There  was  labor 
enough  here  for  the  missionaries,  but  they  endeavored 
also  to  instruct  the  Indians.  Meanwhile  the  fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  undertook  missions  among  the  Flathead 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  tribes.  These  missions  were 
founded  by  the  famous  Belgian  Jesuit  Father  Dc  Smet, 
and  are  to-day  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

The  condition  of  the  Oregon  missions  and  the  necessity 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  for  that  territory  were  repre- 
sented to  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
both  by  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  his  sufl'ragans 
and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  The  sovereign  pon- 
tiff", accordingly,  by  his  brief  of  December,  1843,  estab- 
lished the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Oregon,  embracing  all  the 
territory  between  the  Mexican  province  of  California  in 
the  south  and  the  Russian  province  of  Alaska  in  the  north, 
and  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Very  Rev.  Francis  Norbert  Hlanchet  was 
app<jinted  Bishop  of  Drasa,  in  partibits  iufulcHuiii^  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  c)f  Oregon,  May  7,  1844.  Soon  after 
receiving  his  bulls  the  bishop  elect  sailed  for  Montreal. 
There  he  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  by  the  Kt. 
Rev.  Ignatius  Bonrget,  bishop  of  that  city.  After  receiv- 
ing the  episcopal  consecration  he  sailed  for  Furope.  On 
reaching  Rome  he  presented  a  memoir  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide  on  the  condition  of  his 
vicariate.  The  result  of  his  six  years  of  labor  was  four- 
teen chapels  and  «is  many  missions,  one  thousand  Catholic 
Canadians,  six  thousand  Indian  converts,  and  two  educa- 
tional establishments.  As  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
dividing  his  vast  vicariate,  the  sovereign  pontiff  (July  24, 
1846)  erected  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Oregon  City,  and 
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the  dioceses  of  Nesqually,  Walla  Walla,  Fort  Hall,  Colville, 
Vancouver,  Princess  Charlotte's  Island,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. But  of  these  projected  sees  only  Vancouver  and 
Nesqually  became  realities;  the  others  rcinaincil  on  paper. 

Archbisliop  HIanchet  sailed  from  Brest  I'cbruary  22, 
1847,  with  a  retinue  of  eleven  priests  and  seven  sisters  of 
the  Congreg«ition  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur.  After  a 
voyage  of  nearly  six  months,  their  bark,  "  L*Ktc»ilc  du 
Matin/*  anchored  in  the  Columbia  River  August  13,  1847. 
Archbishop  Blanchet  set  up  his  archicpiscopal  throne  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Willamette,  which  became 
his  cathedral. 

The  diocese  of  Nesqually  was  erected  May  31,  1850; 
but  it  had  existed  under  the  Utime  of  the  diocese  of  Walla 
Walla  since  September  27,  1846,  when  its  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  Augustine  Magloire  Alexander  l^lanchet,  brother  to 
the  Archbishcjp  of  Oregon,  was  consecrated  in  Montreal. 
As  Bishop  of  Xes(jually  he  resiileil  in  Vancouver.  Previ- 
ous to  the  change  of  tille  and  t)f  territory  he  had  resided 
at  l*"ort  Walla  Walla,  and  had  under  his  jurisdiction  the 
districts  of  Colville  and  P'ort  Hall  and  the  coimtrv  between 
the  forty-second  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  lalitmle.  After 
his  transfer  from  Walla  Walla  to  Nescjually  his  diocese  was 
the  present  State  of  Washington. 


We  may  nt)W  sum  up  the  evolution  of  the  hierarchy 
from  1829,  date  of  the  I'irst  Pr(»vincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more, to  1852,  (late  of  the  Thirst  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more. At  the  first  council  j)resi(lc(l  over  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Baltimore  there  were  present  in  person  or  by 
proxy  his  suffragans,  the  Iiisho|)s  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  I^)Ston,  Charleston,  Banlstown,  and  Cincinnati. 
Besides  these,  and  outside  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
I^altimore,  there  were  in  the  United  States  the  lh*sh(»ps  of 
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New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  niul  tlic  Vicar  Aposti 
liaiii.i,  who  (litl  not  fi)rm  an  ccclcstaslical  jmi 
ff  llK-ni  was  archliishop.  Tlicrcfori;  tli 
of  the  Unitcil  Stiittis  in  iSjy  w.is  made  nj*  o 
bislmp  iiikI  ninu  hi>li(){)s.  Since  that  titnc 
I'liil.Klflljliia,  New  Y-.rk,  lloslmi.  Ilardstown. 
Ntw  Orleans,  anil  St.  Louis  br.mchLil  out  int< 
ami  ilioctses.  Tin;  cvi)Iiiti')n  wa-^  rapid  and  ii 
tliu  N.-rili  and  llie  West,  so  ilial  in  1H53  the  scl» 
lluis:  aiclil.islii.].rius;  llallinimT.  New  York, 
St,  Loni^^,  New  Orleans;  siilTiaKan  hisli-.prics 
tnure :  riiil;idel|ilii;t,  I'iHslini^',  Uivlllllond, 
Wheelin:^.  and  Sa^  arniah  ;  for  N.;»  York  :  All«i 
Itoston.  ;uul  Ilarlford;  for  Cincinnati:  Loiiisvil 
Itardstown).  Vincennes,  IJi-tniil,  and  Clevelam 
Orleans:  M..liile.  Xaldie;!.  Lillle  K.-ck,  and 
for  Si.  I.onis:  nnlnuiuc,  Nasliville,  Cliiea-^o. 
St.  i'anl.  and  llie  vicariate  of  ilit;  Indian  Terri 
iiiCL-s.  Ilvu:  siiirrayaiis.  {wentj--f»iir. 

Hill  lliis  is  noi  all-  In  1846  tlie  sintns  an- 
'.f  ( )re-..n  wore  setlk'd  l>v  trcatv  with  l-aii^tand 
I.y  tlie  trt-atv  ..f  Gnaclalupu  (1.S4X).  Ne*v  ! 
Calif.irnia  <am^  inlo  tlie  Uni-m.  Now  in 
Muxio  was  (Tctod  into  a  vic.-niale  ajioslolic.  ; 
fornia  lliere  was  ilic  dinc-sc  "f  Mc.ntrve\-. 
slatns  uf  Ore5;on  was  unsctllfd  ami  its  ln.nni 
di-jmte.  a  vicaii.itc.  llien  a  l)i>l)i>prir,  llirii  an  a 
hax  in-  a-  -ullra:.;aiis  .uu-  American  <Iio,VM-.  Ne 
..in-  ISiiii-li  -li.Kcsu,  Vancouver  Mand,  spranij 
encc-  apart  fr..ni  and  in.lcpen<lcnily  of  tlte  lii.-r; 
Kasicrn  Stales.  \\V  i.ave.  then,  to  a<l<l  In  th 
archl)i-I...pric-  tlie  Inlnid  ]mivin.:c  of  Or.-.m 
Anurican  su1fr.e.;.in,  and  wc  li,.vi-  l.i  add  to  til 
thnsc  <.f  Xc'w  .Mc\ic..  an. I  California,  wliieli  w 
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thu  Ait^iistinians,  Uumitiicaiis,  Ik-nt 
Jtsiiils,  KijilumittoristK,  I^uarisls, 
tiDlciiils  of  tliu  synixl,  und  tliu  tliculi 
fik'il  in  solvinii  ]>roccssiiiii  into  lliu  c 
for  tlm  cipciiiiij;  of  the  council,  the  c 
bthcUl  tlie  objcclivu  lesson  of  a  y 
within  half  a  century  for  the  like  ' 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Chri: 
freshness  of  yontli  and  the  vigor 
church  l;iid  hold  of  ilie  Roman  einj 
august  Hssombly  closed  its  sessions 
number  of  American  bishojis,  for  it 
fri>in  the  holy  see  the  erection  of  i 
Me.,  Hurliiigton,  Vt.,  Brooklyn,  N 
ivrie.  I'u.,  Covitiyton,  Ky.,  Qnincy.  II 
Natehltochcs,  La.,  a  vicaniile  a|)ostol: 
and  :in  archiepiscojial  see  in  San  Fr: 
The  period  lliat  now  opens  is  the  j; 
that  split  the  country  in  two  sectioi 
North.  'I'lie  liicriiR-hy  of  the  Unilei 
its  unity  stood  llie  shock,  unbroken, 
two  following  cli;ipters  "  The  Cliurcl 
Church  in  the  North,"  it  is  for  the  i 
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rioua  to  our  religious  unity.  If  I  include  in  the  North 
certain  dioceses  in  border  States  more  attached  to  tiic 
Confederacy  than  the  Union,  it  is  because  those  dioceses 
were  suffragans  of  provinces  that  were  mainly  Nortliern. 
The  division,  wliilu  convenient  for  my  purpose,  is  not 
absolutely  perfect     
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a  layman.  Moreover,  Gavazzi,  an  apostate  Italian  priest 
who  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  aided  by  Italian  and 
German  revolutionists,  refugees  from  Europe,  circulated 
the  vilest  calumnies  against  the  personal  character  of  the 
nuncio.  The  press  helped  to  spread  them.  Anti-Catho- 
lic public  opinion  was  worked  up  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
fanaticism  that  his  assassination  was  secretly  plotted. 
Nothing  daunted,  Mgr.  Bedini  went  on  with  the  work  of  * 
his  mission,  the  examination  and  settlement  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Germans  of  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia.  lie 
was  not  successful  in  this  direction;  but  the  work  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  most  of  the  episcopal  .sees 
of  the  country  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans  and  from 
New  York  to  Milwaukee.  Everywhere  his  reception  was 
respectful  and  enthusiastic  from  the  Catholic.^,  sullen  anfl 
turbulent  from  the  Protestants.  Had  not  the  authorities 
acted  with  energy  in  Cincinn<iti,  to  give  but  one  instance, 
an  organized  attempt  to  hang  him  and  burn  the  cathedral 
might  have  been  effected.  Rome  had  been  ill  advisefl — 
Know-nothingism  was  .still  rampant;  the  times  were  not 
propitious  to  a  Roman  envoy. 

The  rejx^rt  made  by  Bedini  to  the  holy  see  is  of  the 
highest  importance.     I  summarize  it: 

Catholicity  in  the  United  St«ites  was  an  organized, 
united,  increasing  body,  with  dioceses,  churches,  and  in- 
stitutions of  every  kind.  Catholics  were  well  represented 
in  the  different  coiulitions  of  life ;  in  civil,  military,  and 
naval  positions.  The  German  immigrants,  largely  made 
up  of  infidels  and  revolutionists,  were  active,  turbulent, 
and  by  their  newspapers  and  societies  exerted  a  <lelri- 
mental  influence  on  their  Catholic  fcllow-countrvnien. 
Of  the  larger,  and  mostly  Catholic,  Irish  immigration  he 
noted  the  .strong  faith  and  attachment  to  the  church,  the 
result  of  perpetual  persecution  at  home;  but  they  were 


i  ! 


that  an  c]>iscoiial  bmly  so  tu 
respect  as  tliat  of  tlic  United 
They  were  all  loved  and  vencr 
by  their  people  and  tvcii  by  I'r 
found  bishops  building  or  cnco 
churches  and  institutions,  thoti( 
Tlicy  were  no  longer  hampered 
now  confined  within  very  narrc 
body  were  edifying  and  taborit 
complicated  duties  imposed  npi 
led  money  to  build  churches  a 
ing  to  the  discharge  of  their  s;i 
where  possible,  the  appointme 
birth.  "  I  myself  had  occasioi 
deference  was  paid  to  the  ai 
Ainericaii-born  bishop,  but  thai 
couragcoMS,  fearless,  and  stead 
n<)t  infrequently  nrise."  Ilesj 
iiig  the  Catholics  into  Genu; 
"  It  is  enough  to  reflect  that 
Irish  citizen  learns  German,  an 
earnestly  to  acquire  the  Kng! 
German  generation  speiiks  an 
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The  South  was  mainly  comprised  in  the  two  provinces 
of  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans. 

The  province  of  Kaltimorc  contained  the  following  dio- 
ceses: Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Erie,  Richmond, 
Wheeling,  Charleston,  Savanntih.  Taking  them  up  in  the 
order  named,  I  shall  review  them  briefly,  noting  the  in- 
crctise  within  them  of  clergy  and  laity,  of  parishes  tind 
churches,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  narrative  of  the  first  period  I  have  been 
somewhat  minute  in  detailing  the  names  of  priests  and 
parishes,  for  the  reason  that  the  beginnings  of  things  great, 
because  of  their  smallness  and  remoteness,  are  more  fasci- 
nating  than  is  their  later  development.  But  as  the  field 
extends,  as  the  dioceses  multiply,  as  the  clergy  increase 
and  parishes  grow  more  numerous,  the  necessity  of  taking 
broader  views,  no  less  than  the  want  of  space,  warns  me 
to  condense  the  narrative  to  more  general  considcnitions. 

Shortly  after  the  closing  of  the  First  Plenary  Council  a 
diocesan  synod  was  held  in  Baltimore  (February  22^  1853), 
at  which  were  present  thirty- five  diocesan  and  seventeen 
religious  priests.  Maryland  was  not  one  of  the  States  into 
which  immigration  flowed  abundantly.  Its  lands  were  too 
high-priced  for  the  agricultural  newcomers;  and,  as  it  was 
a  slave  State,  the  immigrants  who  sought  a  livelihood  by 
labor  naturally  avoided  it.  Consecjuently  the  growth  of 
population  was  slow,  and  so  was  the  multiplication  of  par- 
ishes and  churches.  In  1857  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
Baltimore  was  estimated  at  80,814,  for  whose  use  there 
were  thirteen  churches.  But  if  the  younger  dioceses  were 
destined  to  outgrow  the  older  in  numbers,  one  privilege  and 
glory  was  to  remain  to  the  mother  see.  The  Pope,  at  the 
request  of  the  Ninth  Provincial  Council  (May  2,  1858), 
granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  the  prerogative 
of  place  in  all  ecclesiastic.il  meetings  in  the  United  States, 


nienirciiicai  ininy  oi  tiic  LatDoiic 
it  is  true,  divided  off  tm  politic 
rij^lit  and,  as  tiiey  supposed,  tlicir 
Hiiy  division  in  organ i:!.'iti(in,  tli: 
both  sides  of  the  coiillict  tlie  clii 
cliarity,  and  ortcntimcs,  indeed,  t 
sides ;  detailed  lier  priests  from  lli 
licr  nuns  from  the  orphan  •iKylum 
the  camp,  the  hospital,  the  prison 
field.  Meanwhile  her  sacred  edifi 
nest  ])ctilions  to  Heaven  for  pcac 
for  the  fallen  on  the  field;  and  no 
turned  into  hospitals  for  the  woui 
in  from  the  battle  rayiny  near  by. 
Archbishop  Kenrick  survived  1 
over  which  he  had  presided ;  he  wa 
dead  in  his  room  on  the  morninf,'  of 
day  before  he  had  been  as  well  as  i 
of  the  hi[,'hest  order,  and  has  not  bi 
by  that  of  any  other  of  our  Anicric; 
verse<l  in  Latin,  Cireck,  and  Mel 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  f1n< 
chnrcli  excellent  dn'fmatic  and  moi 
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Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  "Historical  Sketch  of  St. 
Basil/*  remarks  that  the  instruments  used  by  God  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  men  of  acute  and  ready  mind^  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  large  plans,  sociable  and 
popular,  endued  with  boldness,  instinctive  tact,  and  zeal. 
Such  were  the  intrepid  Hildebrand,  the  majestic  Am- 
brose, the  never- wearied  Athanasius;  and  such  was,  in 
our  own  history,  John  Hughes  of  New  York.  lUit  there 
are  in.strumcnts  of  less  elaborate  and  splendid  workman- 
ship, less  rich  in  iH>liiical  endowments,  yet  nut  less  bounti- 
ful in  texture  nor  less  precious  in  material.  Such  is  the 
retired  and  thoughtful  student  who  for  years  has  chastened 
his  soul  in  secret,  raising  it  to  high  thought  and  single- 
minded  purpose,  and  then  is  called  into  active  life,  where 
he  conducts  himself  with  firmness,  guilelessncss,  and  all 
the  sweetness  of  purity  and  integrity.  Unskilled  in  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  unfurnished  in  the  resources 
of  ready  wit,  negligent  of  men's  apphuise,  he  does  his 
work  seemingly  unsuccessfully,  and  so  leaves  it ;  but  in  the 
generation  after  him  it  lives  again.  Such  were  Hasil,  IVter 
Damien,  and  Anselm,  and  such  was  Archbishop  Ken  rick. 
Each  class  ser\'es  God  according  to  the  peculiar  gifts 
given ;  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  classes  of  men  served  the  cause  of  truth  more 
effect  ually. 

We  have  seen,  in  regard  to  the  api)ointment  of  the  Kev. 
John  Carroll  as  prefect  apostolic,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  refused,  when  consulted,  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter.  **  The  precedent  thus  established,*'  writes  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  in  **  The  Life  of  the  Most  Rev. 
M.  J.  Spalding,"  **  of  non-interference  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  has  been,  almost 
without  exception,  adhered  to  by  the  government  of  this 


tlicy  liad  iiuvLT  bcf<)ru  txcrci^cd;  iiiul. 
j;;iins  increase  of  appi-tito  from  \vli;»l  il 
\vi,Ti;  iiidincil  to.vta'lch  llii'ir  jnrisiliotioi) , 
willioiil  IiiiviiiH  any  very  nici-  n^nanl  forti 
to  il  by  t!io  orj;aiiic  law  of  iliu  laiul." 

The  Ut.  Uuv.  M.  J.  Spalilint;.  at  tlic 
l.oiiisvillc,  uiidtr  ilatc  of  IVI)riiary  7. 
following  entry  in  liis  journal:  "Thtrc  ; 
(loiibt  that  the  jiovcriniicnl  has  inttrfi.' 
rft,'ar<l  In  tin.-  a[i]».inlincnls  t.>  llic  scls  i 
New  York."  lint,  at  any  rale,  if  action  1 
Hovcnuiicnl.  it  i\«vs  imt  si'cm  to  havi;  li 
far  as  we  know,  'llu;  a|)|)ointinLnt  of 
to  fill  the  see  of  Hahintore.  yna.lc  vacant 
Archl)i>linp  Keitrick,  met  with  the  ahn< 
proval  of  the  Catholics  of  the  country 
bishops  and  priests  e.\piesse<!  their  i^reat 
the  choice  nia.le  bv  ihe  Ilojy  Kaihrr  in 
coniplinienlar^-.  -'I'rol.ably  no  oi.e  a 
chosen  who  wonhl  liave  been  move  afc. 
the  clergy  or  the  laity  of  the  arcluiioce-e  o 
record  as  Hisho|>  of  I,onis*itle  gave  assnra' 
istrativc  iihiMly:  whilst  the  honorable  nai 
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but  welcomed  home  a  not  degenerate  son 
of  I.or.1  I!;iltiin.>a-." 

Thu  tHii  events  of  jHibtic  importance 
holiEiii^  itl  tlif  Second  I'lcnary  Council  \vi 
tint!  of  the  Syll;ibLis  ami  the  asi^assinatii 
I.inclii.  Until  events  drew  from  the  Arc 
liniore  expre^-^inns  that  may  stand  for  tl 
fielitiLjs  ..f  tlie  Ciilliulics  in  llic  United  Stat 
|)ii>^ — liy  no  nuans  an  act  nf  infallibiJity- 
i;eriLT:ilIy  luisunilLTstorjd,  raised  in  this  ( 
outcry.  "Ttie  milcr)."  writes  llie  Ut.  K 
ini,'.  "  \\:\^  tliat  liie  Tope  liad  coiidennied 
creil  ]irinciplei  i>f  our  i;(iveriiinent."  To 
S|.:ildiiiji  rL-].lied  llial  "  to  slrclcti  the  wore 
evidenlly  intended  fur  the  standpoint  of  Iv 
and  inridil*.  so  a*;  to  make  ibcin  include  til 
e-taMl'lied  in  this  coiiiHry  by  onr  Cnnslil 
to  lib.rtv  of  ciiii-i-icnce,  of  worship,  and  o 
inani/ivvliy  ,),,f;,ir  ;uiil  j)Jiji)>t.  Divided 
reIij;ions  sentiment  from  llie  very  ori^^in 
niehl.  our  fathers  aete<l  most  pnidenlly 
adopt in;4,  as  an  amcnibnent  |o  (lie  C 
organic  article  that  '  Coii^jress  shall  make 
inj;  the  establishment  of  rclij^ion  or  prol; 
exercise  thereof.'  In  adoptin;;  this  anieni 
tainly  did  not  intend.  hWe  tlie  European 
of  Tom  I'aiiie  and  the  French  Uevohni.i 
all  relit;ions,  whether  true  or  false.  ei]nal 
only  to  <]ei.lare  ihem  ccpial  before  tile  law 
ply  lo  lay  down  the  sound  and  e<]uitablc  p 
civil  tjovernmeiit.  adlierint;  strictly  to  its  i 
sphere  of  political  duty,  pled[,'ed  itself  not 
reli:^'ions  matters,  which  it  rit^htly  viewed  i 
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*'  TI1Q  founders  of  our  government  were»  thank  God, 
neither  latttuclhmrtans  nor  infideln;  they  were  canientp 
honest  men ;  and  however  much  some  of  them  may  liavc 
lK*en  personally  hike  warm  in  the  matter  of  religion,  or 
may  have  difTercd  in  religious  opinions,  tlicy  still  professed 
to  believe  in  Christ  and  his  revelation,  and  they  exhib- 
ited a  cvMnniendable  respect  for  religious  obser\*ances.  All 
other  matters  contained  in  the  ICncyclical  that  accomiia- 
nied  the  Syllabus,  as  well  m  the  long  catalt>gue  i>f  eighty 
propositions  condemned  in  its  Appendix  or  Syllabus,  arc 
to  be  judged  by  the  siune  standard.  These  pni|Misitions 
are  condemned  in  the  sense  of  those  who  uttered  and 
maintained  them,  and  in  no  other.  To  be  fair  in  our  inter- 
pretation, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  standfioint 
of  the  jiontifT,  who  steps  forth  as  the  champion  of  law  and 
order  against  anarchy  and  revolution,  and  of  revealed 
a*ligion  against  more  or  less  openly  avowed  infidelity. 
N<>r  should  we  forget  the  stand])oint  f>f  thf»se  whose  errors 
he  condemns,  who  openly  <>r  C(»vertly  assail  all  rcvraled 
religion,  and  seek  to  sap  the  very  ftuindatious  of  all  wcll- 
ordcrcd  society;  who  threaten  to  bring  back  the  untold 
horrors  of  the  l*>cnch  Revolution,  and  to  make  the  streets 
and  the  highwiiys  run  with  the  blood  of  the  lK*st  and 
noblest  cili/.ens,'"  Nor  should  we  fnrget  that  the  Syllabus 
is  as  technical  and  legal  in  its  language  as  a  syllabus  of 
our  courts,  and  therefore  needs  lo  be  interpreted  to  the 
lay  reader  by  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

The  assassination  of  Lincoln,  a  man  who  is  the  more 
achnired  the  better  time  makes  him  known,  filled  the  land 
with  dismay  and  indign.'ition.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
lay  the  deed  to  the  charge  of  Catholics.  There  h;ul 
undoubtedly  been,  some  time  previous  to  and  (piitc 
unconnected  with  the  nuirder,  a  conspiracy,  which  failed, 
however,  and  in  which  John  Surratt,  a  Catholic,  misled  by 
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Ills  Soutlicrn  syni  pat  hies,  \\<-i4  Implicated. 
mcctiiiKs  of  tlic  conspirators  were  held  i 
Jnliii  Surralt's  motlicT.  without  her  kiioi 
piirjKisc.  was  the  insiidlcicnt  ground  on  w 
tun.itc  and  innocent  wnnian  was  tried,  ( 
executed  by  a  niililriry  triliiinal.  She  w; 
an  alarmed  adniinistralion  to  the  country"? 
ance.  The  mirrtkTer  wa-i  not  a  Catholic 
land  were  ni ore  slvickcd,  ni'nc  ninreoiitsjM 
<iark  ileed.  ilian  tlie  Cailinlic  conniitniily. 
circular  from  Archbishop  S]Kil<lint,'  is  bn 
that  wereisi^iicd  in  all  onr  dinccscs: 

"  I"i:i,i.inv-rrnzi:NS;  A  dt^ed  of  blood 
trated  which  causes  c\ery  heart  to  sluii 
calls  for  the  execratinn  of  every  cilixen.  C 
the  halloweil  anniversary  of  o\ir  blessed  I.c 
when  nil  Clirisifiul-ini  wa-  bowed  down  ii 
soroivv  at  hi-  tntnli.  llie  IVe-iilent  of  thesi 
was  f.uilK-  as>a--inati-d.  and  a  wicked  alt. 
upon  the'life  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  ' 
uxpressinj^  dL'tcstalion  for  a  dued  so  air 
happily  iitiparalleled  in  onr  history.  Sili 
the  be-l  and  most  ajiiiropriale  expressi()n 
•jreat  for  utterance.  We  are  <]irite  snre  tl 
remind  our  brelhrcn  in  this  archilioecsi 
which  we  are  confident  ihcv  will  willin 
imilint,'  with  their  fdhnv-citi/ens  in  wh 
dcumed  most  Miitabic-  for  indicatinf;  thd 
crime  and  their  feelini,--  of  symjialliy  will 
^\'e  also  in\ite  lliL^m  to  join  in  humble  sii]i 
forimrbereaveil  and  afllicled  connlrv;  am 
the  bells  of  all  onr  churches  be  snlemnl 
occasion  of  the  late  I'rcsidtjnt's  funeral." 
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In  1866  Archbishop  Spalding  received  from  Rome  let- 
ters  appointing;  htm  clelet;ate  apostolic  to  pnande  over  the 
Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 

To  .succeed  Ilishop  Kcnrick  in  the  see  of  Phikidelphia 
Rome  selected  Father  John  Neponiucene  Neumann*  of  the 
1  )nler  of  ReclcniptoristH,  a  native  of  l{«>hemia.  He  was 
cfinsecrated  March  28,  1852.  Under  his  afXMitolic  admin- 
istration— for  he  WcTs  a  saintly  man— the  spirit  of  reli|;ii>us 
devotion  increased  in  the  city  that  liad  suffered  so  much 
from  schism ;  new  parishes  were  fonned  and  new  churches 
arose  throughout  the  diocese,  not  less  than  twenty  liein^ 
built  in  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate.  Conscious  of  his 
shortcomings  as  a  financier^  Ki.shop  Neumaim  sinight  to 
have  two  mc^re  di(H:eses  established  within  the  territor>* 
under  his  jurisdiction,  INittsville  and  Wilmington,  with  the 
intent,  it  appears,  to  get  himself  transferred  to  one  of  them, 
leaving  the  more  imijortant  diocese  of  Philadelphia  to 
abler  hands.  The  holy  sec,  instead  of  «'icceding  to  his  re- 
(|uest  for  a  division,  named  the  Kev.  James  hVcderic 
Wood,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  a  bank  clerk  in  his  youth 
and  a  convert  to  the  church,  as  coadjutor  to  Hishtip  Neu- 
mann. His  consecration  took  place  in  Cincinnati  April 
25*  1^57-  In  the  hands  of  the  coadjutor  Bishop  Neu- 
mann left  entirely  the  onerous  task  of  carrying  on  the 
building  of  the  magnificent  Ciithcdral  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Hishop  Kcnrick.  The  saintly  Neumann  did  ntit 
live  to  see  the  work  completed;  he  fell  ami  died  suddenly 
in  Vine  Street.  January  5.  iiSf)0.  The  h<»ly,  mortified  life 
of  Hishop  Neumann,  his  complete  detachment  from  all 
earthly  things,  his  purity  and  <levote(Iness,  had  impressed 
all  with  a  belief  in  his  great  sanctity,  I  lis  intercession 
was  sought  by  the  afllictcd  in  body  and  soul,  and,  it 
ap|)ears.  not  witlxMit  relief  in  many  cases.  So  general 
wius  the  confidence  and  so  marked  the  favors  received  thai 
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the  preliminary  steps  for  his  canonization  were  begun. 
The  cause  was  duly  introduced  in  the  Congregation  of 
Rites  in  December,  1888.  The  episcopal  process  was 
conducted  under  the  authority  and  guidance  of  Arch- 
bishop Kyan,  and  having  been  concluded  in  two  years 
was  transmitted  to  Ronie»  where  it  was  examined  and  ap- 
proved. This,  however,  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  very 
long  investigation  that  must  take  place  before  the  cause  is 
brought  to  completion. 

On  assuming  charge,  Bishop  Wood  found  in  the  diocese 
one  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  priests,  a  flourishing  theological  seminary,  and  a 
Catholic  population  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand. 
Under  Uishop  Wood's  able  financial  management  many 
churches  were  built  throughout  the  diocese,  and  the 
magnificent  cathedral  Wcis  brought  to  completion  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  November  20,  1864. 
There  was  another  work  with  which  his  name  shall  be  for- 
ever associated.  At  Overbrook,  in  a  valuable  piece  of 
ground,  he  laid  (December  5,  1865)  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  diocesan  seminary  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  grand- 
est establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  land. 

The  diocese  of  IMttsburg  under  Bishop  O'Connor  had 
been  divided,  as  we  hcive  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  to 
make  room  for  the  new  see  of  Erie.  After  the  division  it 
contained  a  Catholic  population  of  forty  thousand,  seventy- 
five  churches  erected  or  in  progress,  and  fifty-seven  priests, 
liishop  O'Connor,  feeling  a  call  to  the  religious  life,  had 
from  the  very  beginning  refused  the  office  of  bisluip,  but 
had  been  compelled  by  positive  orders  from  the  Pope  to 
accept  it:  however,  he  always  yearned  for  the  mode  of 
life  to  which  he  had  given  his  first  love.  In  1857,  while 
in  Kome,  he  tried  to  escai)e  from  the  episcopate,  but  did 
not  succeed.     Again,  in  18O0,  he  laid  his  resignation  at  the 
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feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  this  time  yielded  to  his  ilesire. 
Once  freed  he  entered  a  Jesuit  novitiate  in  Europe,  re- 
turned to  this  country  a  humble  religious,  and  occupied 
various  positions  in  the  society  until  his  death  (October, 
1872). 

His  successor  in  the  sec  of  Pittsburg  was  the  Rev. 
Michael  Domenec,  born  in  Spain,  but  an  emigrant  to  this 
country  in  his  youth,  and  ordained  in  Missouri,  where  he 
labored  many  years  on  the  missions  in  the  West.  lie 
was  consecrated  in  Pittsburg  December  9,  i8r>o.  The 
statistics  of  the  diocese  at  the  beginning  of  18^12  show 
eighty-four  churches,  eighty-two  priests,  and  an  estimated 
Catholic  jiopuhition  of  fifty  thousand. 

Tlie  diocese  of  ICrie  was  erected  July  29,  1853.  It  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Mercer,  Venango,  Clarion,  Jefferson, 
Clearfield,  KIk,  McKcon.  and  Potter,  and  ;;s  much  of 
Pennsylvania  as  lay  north  and  west  of  them.  Here,  in  the 
last  ilays  of  1*" ranee's  struggle  to  maintain  her  hold  in 
North  America,  had  been  a  line  of  military  j)osts..  and 
Catholic  chaplains  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  fr<im  Presqn 
Isle  (Hrie)  to  Fort  I)u  Oiiesne  (Pittsburg).  At  the  lime  of 
its  erection  Krie  had  twenty-eight  churches,  with  fourteen 
priests,  and  twelve  thousand  Catholics.  I'or  a  short  lime 
Hishop  O'Connor  left  Pittsburg  and  occupietl  the  see  <»f 
ICrie;  but  as  the  candidate  elected  to  rej>lace  him  in 
Pittsburg  refused  to  .iccept  that  charge,  Hish(»p  O'Connor 
was  transferred  back  tc)  his  original  see,  and  the  candidaie 
elected  for  Pittsburg,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Voung,  was  sent  to 
ICrie.  He  was  consecrated  in  Cincinnati  April  2,^.  iS^4. 
Josue  M.  Young  was  a  native  of  Shaj)leigh,  Me.,  boni 
October  29,  1S08,  brought  up  without  the  slightest  ray  of 
Catholic  truth,  and  trained  to  the  art  of  printing,  appar- 
ently not  the  path  to  lead  to  a  miter  in  the  Catholic 
Church.      i\  Catholic   fello\v-print<r  working  by  his  <ide 
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was  often  the  butt  of  jokes»  in  which  Young  joined.  But 
tlie  Catholic  was  able  to  e;xplain  and  defend  his  belief  and 
turn  the  lau^h.  So  impressed  was  Youni;  that  he  began 
to  read  and  examine,  and  gradually  his  mind  cleared.  In 
1827,  while  working  in  Tortland,  he  heard  of  the  connng 
of  Hishop  Fenwick,  and  through  his  old  fellow-typijgraphcr 
sought  tin  interview.  Kishtip  Fenwick  at  once  understood 
his  case.  Young  wiis  soon  convinced  th.'it  the  Catholic 
was  the  one  true  faith,  and  sought  admission  within  its 
f«>hl.  lie  resolved  to  become  a  priest,  and,  pniceeding 
to  Cincinnati,  went  through  the  necessary  .studies  and  wiis 
ordained  in  1837.*  Twenty-seven  years  afterward  he 
became  Hishop  of  ICrie.  In  1861  the  diocese  contained 
twenty-one  priests,  thirty-eight  churches,  and  during  the 
years  of  the  war  seven  more  were  built.  Bishop  Young 
died  sutUienly  September  18,  1866. 

The  diocese  of  Richmond  under  Bishop  McGill  had  in 
the  year  1855  ten  priests;  between  that  year  and  i860 
ab<>ut  nine  churches  were  built.  lM»r  reasons  already 
alluded  to  there  was  no  immigration  to  the  .South  and 
consequently  no  great  increase  of  Catholicity.  Moreover, 
during  the  Civil  War  Virginia  became  the  theater  of  the 
greatest  an<l  bloodiest  battles  <»f  that  niemorable  conflict, 
the  tramping-groun<l  for  the  armies  of  the  South  and  the 
North.  As  a  very  large  number  of  the  soldiers  on  both 
si<lcs  were  Catholics,  Catholic  army  chaplains  were  fre- 
<|ucnily  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese,  and  Sisters  of 
('harilv  were  in  attendance  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
camj)  an<l  hospital.  Wherever  there  were  woe  and  misery 
and  disease  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  religious  woman 
were  rea*ly  to  do  the  works  of  mercy.  It  was  only  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  that  the  bishop  was 
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certain  persons  of  late  have  sought  to  interpret  as  an  oflTi- 
cial  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  The  New  York 
"  Independent'*  (April  4,  1895),  to  cite  no  other  author- 
ity, efTcctually  dis]x>Kcd  of  that  inteq>retation.  Tlic 
document  was  a  personal  letter  and  carried  with  it  no 
political  significance.  While  he  was  in  Rome  Kishop 
Lynch  made  to  the  Propaganda  the  official  report  on  the 
condition  of  his  diocese :  the  Catiiolics  in  Charleston  were 
1  \fiOO,  in  Columbia^  2000,  in  Sumter,  600,  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  1200,  and  smaller  numbers  in  other  places — a  total 
of  20,000  in  the  two  Carolinas,  served  by  fifteen  priests. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  home,  to  find  tliat  he 
must  begin  anew,  so  to  speak,  the  work  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  building  up  of  churches  and  schools,  and  he  set 
about  doing  it  with  a  brave  heart. 

In  1857  the  holy  see  detached  Florida  from  the  see  of 
Savannah  and  erected  it  into  a  vicariate  cipostolic.  At  the 
time  Savannah  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Kishop  Rey- 
nolds, whose  successor,  the  Rev.  John  Harry,  was  conse- 
crated in  Bciltimore  August  2,  1857.  lie  was  sixty-seven 
years  old,  for  thirly-two  years  he  had  been  a  missionary 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  his  health  was  seriously  under- 
mined. He  died  in  Paris,  whither  he  went  to  recuperate 
his  shattered  forces,  November  21,  1859. 

The  vicariate  of  Florida,  comprising  the  country  east  of 
the  Appalachicola  River,  was  intrusted  to  the '  Rev. 
Augustine  Verot,  a  Sulpitian  professor  in  the  theological 
seminary  of  Haltimore.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  Mor- 
ida  was  .stnall  and  the  hope  of  increase  limited.  There 
were  only  seven  churches  and  two  priests  in  the  vicariate. 
From  a  visit  to  Kurope  in  1859  Hishop  Verot  brought  back 
six  more,  some  Christian  brothers,  and  sisters  for  the 
schools.  After  the  death  of  the  Kishop  of  Savannah,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Barry,  he  w.is  transferred  to  that   cc  (1861), 
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retaining,  meanwhile,  chartjc  of  the  vicariate  of  Florida. 
Ittuh  StateH  under  his  jurisdiction  sulTured  much  during 
the  Civil  War  in  damage  done  to  churches  and  other  insti- 
tntions,  and  in  the  decimating  by  death  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  hospital  of  the  Catholic  Georgians  and 
Moridians  who  fought  for  the  **  cause  that  was  lost." 

To  resume,  in  one  word :  the  condition  of  the  province 
of  Ikdtiniore  during  this  period  was  one  of  standstill  in 
religious  growth  aiid  of  no  small  material  loss  from  the 
terrible  ordeal  through  which  it  passed  during  the  memo- 
rable  conflict. 

The  condition  of  the  diocese  of  New  Orleans  is  described 
as  follows  by  Archbishop  lilanc  in  a  report  made  by  him 
while  in  Rcmic  (1853)  to  the  Prop.iganda.  It  contained 
forty-four  cjuasi-parishcs.each  with  a  church  and  one  or  two 
priests.  The  city  had  eij^htcen  churches.  The  diocese 
had  a  seminary,  under  the  priests  of  the  mission,  with  an 
average  of  nine  stiulents.  The  Catholic  population,  made 
up  of  Americans,  I'^rench,  Irish,  Germans.  Spaniards,  ant! 
Italians,  was  Ostimale<l  at  si.\tv-five  thousand.  Two  l*r<». 
vincial  Councils,  in  1S56  aiul  1859,  were  held  by  him, 
attended  by  his  sulTragans,  the  liishops  of  Mobile,  (lal- 
veston,  Little  Rock,  and  Natchitoches.  Old  aj^e  and  its 
infirmities  could  not  prevent  the  apostolic  zeal  of  Arch- 
bishop HIanc  from  undertaking  the  onerous  task  of  admin- 
istering and  visiting  his  diocese  in  the  midst  of  physical 
weakness  and  pain,  lie  succumbed  to  his  constant  labi>rs 
June  JO,  iSOi).  Hishop  Odin,  <»f  (lalveston,  became  his 
successor.  The  Civil  War,  from  which  New  Orleans 
sulTered  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  checkiil 
all  j>ro^ress  in  church  alTairs;  when  the  time  for  the 
Secnnd  IMenary  Council  had  c<)me,  the  .statistics  of  i8()6 
did  not  show  much  advance  on  those  of  185.^. 

The  diocese  of  Natchitoches  was  formed  in  1853,  taking 
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from  New  Orleans  the  part  of  the  State  of  L 
tween  the  thirty-first  and  the  thirty-second  de) 
tudc.  Within  that  district  thcrt  were  twcnly-fi 
Calhulics,  five  priests,  and  sLVcn  cliurclies. 
elected  was  Augustus  Mary  Martin.  Xew  Hf 
Iti^hop  Martin ;  churches  wcru  built,  priests  I 
answered  his  call,  aiul  the  future  lookcii  briyi 
war  came  ti)  sU>\>  all  pri>;,'ri'ss  fi>r  a  while. 

The  (liocese  ol  l-iltli:  Ri.lI,-,  far  away  from  1 
iinnii}<raliiii),  j)roj5rLS-;cd  niort  -.lowly  than  any 
Union.  A.hl  tn  thii  the  wots  of  the  war. 
Arkansas  with  cmifnsion  ami  battles.  In  \V>h 
in  the  tlioci-c  bin  iiinu  piltsls  anti  otcvcn  cluir 
Hishop  Ifynie's  ileiuh  (June  10,  \m2)  the  N 
l''il«Kt'r-il''  was  consecrated  his  siiccess<ir  (! 
1867). 

llishop  Van  de  V'elde,  transferred  from 
Natchez  in  Jiilv,  1853,  did  nut  lonjj  survive  I 
he  died  in  Naidiuz  NovLiiibLr  13.  1855.  11 
was  the  Kev.  William  Henry  Klder.  consecral 
more,  bis  native  city,  January  y,  1.S57.  llu  I 
diocese  but  nine  priests.  Th^  war  desolated 
Thou,L;li  ihc  si-.tLT'.  ai)d  prie^t■;  L;ave  their  untir 
and  liol  a  few  th<.ir  lives  lo  the  nursin-  of  1 
woiiudL-d  Sri/in  hoih  si,Jc^  in  ihe  conllJct.  yd  ir 
we  refrain  from  lietailinj;,  were  not  spared  li 
.lentatives  r.f  the  church.  The  war  over,  cli 
sians,  and  schools  li,id  to  be  rebuilt,  rejiaired 
foot  anew. 

Ilishnp  I'urtier's  Inti^,'  e|>iscopate  came  to 
Mobile  May  14,  1859.  His  success..r  was  th 
Ouinlan.     This   was   ,.ne    ..(   th<:    nidest    dinc 


iiniuic  c.\cc[Hinii  iii  inc  wiioii;  coiin 
lo  do  iiinttrncliii^'  Cntliolics.  A' 
scliodls  yiviii^  }jr;itMiti>iis  tuition  w 
lIiL'  scliiMiI  fimil.  Teachers  were  tf 
til  olilain  certifieiites  <>{  cnnipetunc 
|(i  he  visited  iinil  exaniiiied  )>>'  a  1 
pnifieiciicy  of  the  schnl.irs  and  the 
t"  each  school.  As  an  e\ideiici; 
church  «n<ler  such  favorable  circi 
vast  hibors  of  llishoji  Odin,  let  it  h. 
he  made  a  five-niontlis'  \isitali"i' 
eiyliteen  hundred  miles  and  confirr 
lS6i  he  was  iransferrcil.to  the  an 
Orleans,  vacated  by  the  death  <>f  / 
snccesscif  in  rinlvcstni),  the  Rev. 
was  consecrated  Xovembcr  2.i.  iHf) 
hectitifirnicd  nmre  than  five  thmi^ 
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TIIK  CHURCH    IN   THE  NORTH   (1852-66). 

Thk  North  contained  the  provinces  of  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, St  Louis,  and  Oregon. 

Province  of  Nctv  York. 

In  1853  the  dioceses  of  Brooklyn  and  Newark  were 
set  oflT  from  th«it  of  New  York,  leaving  to  the  parent  sec 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  counties  of  Westchester, 
Putnam,  Dutchess,  Rockland,  Orange,  Ulster,  Sullivan, 
and  Richmond.  Within  that  district  there  were  about 
fifty  churches  and  more  than  a  hundred  priests.  The 
Catholics  of  the  diocese  were  estimated  at  about,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand,  more  than  half  the  churches 
and  people  being  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  the  great 
port  of  the  United  States,  the  city  received  nearly  two 
thirds  of  all  the  immigrants  re«iching  the  country,  and 
though  many  intended  to  proceed  to  Western  homes,  a 
considerable  number  lingered  there  for  a  time.  They  re- 
cpiired  church  «iccommodations,  priestly  aid,  and  very  often 
relief. 

With  such  a  man  cit  the  head  of  the  diocese  as  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  it  is  no  wonder  that  churches  and  priests 
were  multiplied  with  amazing  nnpidity.  To  go  into  details 
would  be  to  carry  us  beyond  all  bounds.  Between  the 
years  1854  and  1861  he  hehl  three  Provincial  Councils 
with  suffragans,  the  liishops  of  Albany,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
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Hartford.  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Burlington,  at  which 
much  wise  legislation,  needed  by  the  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  was  enacted.  On  August  15,  1858,  he  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  St.  Patrick*s  Cathedral,  tliat  grandest 
ecclesiastical  tnonumcnt  in  our  country,  choosing  a  site 
far  beyond  the  inhabited  quarters  of  the  city,  to  the 
astonishment  and  even  the  merriment  of  men  less  far- 
sighted  than  himself.  In  1863  he  undertook  the  estnblish- 
ment  of  another  institution,  which  has  grown  to  be  one  ui 
high  imiK>rtance  and  vast  influence  in  the  diocese,  the 
Protectory  of  Westchester,  a  home  and  school  for  destitute 
children.  And  yet  another  institution  must  be  put  to  his 
credit,  the  purchase  of  a  former  Methodist  university  at 
Troy,  which  was  converted  into  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  province. 

His  admiiiistmtion  had  shown  him  to  be  a  grei^t  church- 
man. The  Civil  War  showed  him  to  be  a  great  t>atriot. 
This  is  proved  not  only  by  his  encouragement  to  the  Irish 
military  organizations  of  New  York  to  march  to  the  front, 
by  his  correspondence  and  writings  on  the  war  and  its 
causes,  but  also  by  his  scnii-oflicial  diplomatic  mission 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Knrope  during  the  conflict. 
**  There  arose  a  (Linger/*  says  John  Gilmary  Shea,  **  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  governments 
of  ICnrope,  and  after  the  Trent  affair  there  came  the  fear 
that. England  might  go  even  further.  The  United  States 
government,  which  had  faltered  alnnit  receiving  an  arch- 
bishop as  envoy  from  the  Pope,  now  earnestly  desired 
Archbishop  Hughes  to  go  to  ICuropc  as  envoy  of  the 
United  StJitcs.  lie  absolutely  declined  to  accept  ;my 
official  position,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  use  all  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the 
greater  effusion  of  human  blood. 

•'He  sailed  for  Kurope  in  November,  1S61,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Paris.  There  he  had  interviews  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry,  and  was  honorably  received  by  the 
archbishop.  After  some  delay  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  and  placed  before  him 
in  a  clear  li^ht  the  real  position  of  affairs  in  America,  and 
showed  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  France  to  adhere 
to  her  lonjj  course  of  amity  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  impression  he  produced  was  such 
that  he  went  further,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  act,  if 
necessary,  as  arbitrator  between  the  United  States  and 
England  in  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen.  The  influence 
that  Archbishop  Hughes  produced  on  the  councils  of 
France  at  this  juncture  is  undeniable,  and  was  fully  recog- 
nized at  Washington.  On  reaching  Paris  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Barnabo  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and 
after  concluding  his  work  in  Paris  proceeded  to  Rome. 
Though  many  had  censured  the  archbishop,  he  found  that 
Cardinals  Antonclli  and  liarncibo  and  the  Pope  himself 
approved  of  his  conduct." 

One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to  address  his  flock  of 
New  York  in  favor  of  the  government  «it  the  lime  of  the 
draft  riots,  though  the  forces  of  his  life  were  well-nigh 
.spent,  lie  died  January  3,  1864.  Thus  ended  the  most 
rcmark«iblc,  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  patriotic  prelate 
the  country  had  known  since  John  Carroll.  His  figure  in 
history  will  gain  in  grandeur  as  it  recedes  with  time ;  it  is 
not  at  this  day  in  that  perspective  necessary  to  reveal  its 
true  ]>roportions. 

The  diocese  of  Albany  under  the  cidminist ration  of 
Kishop  McCloskey  was  constantly  growing  with  the  in- 
coming immigration;  its  churches  and  institutions  Were 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  1861  it  contained  ninety 
priests,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  churches,  twenty-seven 
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McCloskcy  was  transferred  (1864)  to  New  York  to  become 
the  successor  of  Archbishop  lliij;hes,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conroy 
was  named  to  the  see  of  Albany  and  consecrated  October 
IS.  1865. 

The  diocese  of  HufTalo  was  tormented  by  the  last  rem- 
nants of  trusteeism  in  the  land.  The  trustees  of  the  St. 
Louis  Church  (German)  in  l^ulTalo  had  stood  out  aj^ainst 
Archbishop  Hughes  before  the  erection  of  the  see  of  lUif- 
falo,  and  were  in  open  rebelliun  against  the  first  bishi»p 
of  the  see,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Timon.  The  papal  nuncio. 
Archbishop  Hedini,  had  amonj(  other  alTairs  the  mission 
of  settling  this  cpiestion.  He  failed  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement ;  the  trustees  were  excmnmunicated  June  22,  1854. 
This  was  the  last  elTective  blow  that  ended  trusteeism 
among  us.  Hishop  Timon  was  untiring  in  the  work  of 
administering  and  building  up  his  diocese;  churches  ancl 
institutions  sprang  up  as  if  by  n;agic.  lie  passed  away 
with  a  noble  record,  Ai)ril  16.  1867. 

The  (iii)Ccse  of  Hrooklyn,  erected  by  bull  of  July  29, 
185^^,  comprised  Long  Island.  At  tile  time  there  were  six 
churches  in  Hrooklyn  and  two  in  Williamsburg;  Astoria, 
I'Matbush,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  and  Westburg  had  each  its 
church.  The  growth  of  Catholicity  in  this  new  diocese 
since  that  day  until  tlie  death  of  the  first  bishop,  in  1891, 
is  unjiaralleicd  in  the  United  Stales.  lie  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Jolm  Louglihn,  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
The  troubles  of  Know-ni)thin^ism  and  the  Civil  War  had 
no  effect  in  checking  the  constant  advance  of  the  diocese 
of  Hrooklyn.  Churches,  schools  and  convents  sprang  into 
existence  year  by  year.  When  the  .Second  Plenar}- 
Council  was  opened  (1866),  thirteen  years  after  the  eslai)- 
lishment  of  the  diocese,  there  were  twenty-three  churches 
in  the  city  of  I^rooklyn  and  twenty  on  the  rest  of  tlu* 
i>Iand.      Lvidently  this  phenomenal   increase  means  that 
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large  numbers  of  immigrants  landint^  in  New  York  found 
homes  on  the  island  across  the  East  River. 

The  see  of  Newark,  comprising  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey, 
crectctl  in  1853.  found  its  fir^l  bisliojj  in  a  convert  to  the 
church,  a  scion  of  an  old  and  weaUhy  American  fnmitj', 
Jiimes  Roosevelt  Hayley.  At  that  time  Newark  had  three 
clniahcs,  the  rest  of  il)e  State  had  thirty,  and  in  1856 
tlitrc  were  tliirty-six  priests.  A  few  spasmodic  attacks  of 
Knrnv-n.itliiiigism  caused  hut  little  trouble  to  the  church 
in  New  Jersev-.  Here  iho  nit)\vt!i  of  Catholicity,  aided  by 
iinnii|;ratii>n,  kc])t  pace  with  that  df  the  nfinlihoring  dio- 
ci-se<  ..f  New  Viirk  and  !lnu.klyi).  In  i.S6''i  it  contained 
.■i!)out  -luvcniy-ievi'n  (.hurchcs  and  scveiUy  jirlest.-*,  more 
tiian  a  iluuljlint^  in  foudceii  years. 

The  l''ir>t  I'ienary  Council  had  dct.ichcd  from  Huston 
Vormf)nt  and  Maine,  the  former  forming  the  diocese  of 
Iturlington.  tlie  latter  that  of  rnrikmd.  This  division  left 
t-i  the  see  of  llnslon  oidy  Massachusetts,  with  sixty-three 
churches  and  si.sty-one  priests.  No  State  at  the  time  w.is 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  anti-CalhoIic  spirit  that 
marked  the  times  preceding  ihe  war.  Many  facts  might 
bo  advanced  to  prove  this  slalemcnt;  let  this  one,  as  nar- 
ratc<l  by  John  Gihnary  Shea,  suffice: 

"  In  the  election  nf  1S54  the  Know-iuiihings  elected  the 
governor,  the  Senate,  and  every  member  of  the  Ilonsc 
except  three  or  four.  In  January,  1855.  the  two  houses 
n.imed  and  authorized  a  cnmniiltce  'to  \isit  aiid  examine 
theotiig'cal  seminarii's,  boarding-schools,  academies,  nun- 
neries, convents,  and  other  insiitulions  of  a  like  chancier.' 
The  commitlee  visited  Holy  Cross  Colk-ge:  then,  adding 
scx'oral  others  to  their  number,  they  drove  to  ihe  Convent 
of  the  Slitters  of  Notre  Dame  at  Roxhury.  and  ransacked 
the  house  from  toj)  lo  l>ottom,  treating  ihc  sisters  with 
the  irreatest  indit'iiilv.  insolence,  and  even  indcccncv  1  th" 
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rooms  of  the  sick  pupils  were  not  respected.  A  convent 
at  Lowell  was  next  subjected  to  this  illegal  invasion  of  its 
privacy.  These  men  pretended  to  go  as  representatives 
of  the  highest  morality ;  yet  one  of  them  took  a  woman 
around  with  him,  representing  her  falsely  as  his  wife. 
The  Boston  *  D.iily  Advertiser*  denounced  in  a  scathini; 
article  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  affair;  and  Charles  Hale, 
one  of  the  editors,  issued  *  A  Review  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Nunnery  Connnittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture,* which  circuli'led  widely.  Caricatures  of  the  infa- 
mous committee  helped  also  to  rouse  tht  'UMiest  people  of 
the  State  to  a  just  indignation." 

When  the  Civil  War  he^an,  Massachr.setts  sent  to  the 
fri»nt  two  Catholic  regiments,  the  Ninth  and  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  with  Catholic  chaplains.  No  sterner  rebuke  ccnihl 
be  given  to  the  anti-Calholic  s])irit  of  the  day.  no  l.^ettcr 
proof  of  the  loyally  of  Catholics  t*)  the  United  States  aiul 
the  cause  of  the  republic.  ni)ston  no  less  than  the  ot.'icr 
great  dioceses  of  the  Northern  Slates  kept  \\\>  a  sleat'y 
growth  of  Catholic  life,  urged  on  by  the  flood-tide  of  an 
immense  immigration.  On  the  eve  of  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  Hishop  Fitzj)atrick,  whose  administration  had  been 
strong  and  fruitful,  was  carried  away  (I'ebruary  i^^,  1866) 
by  a  disease  that  h«id  been  undermining  his  vigorous  con- 
stitution for  many  years. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Hcrnard  O'Reilly,  Hishop  of  Ilarlford, 
was  lost  at  sea  in  the  sleanu'r  "  Pacific  **  three  vears  after 
the  I'irst  Plenary  Council  (1856).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  tliocese  numbered  fifty-five  thousand  Catholics, 
thirty-seven  churches,  and  thirty-nine  priests.  He  was 
succeeded  (March  14.  1 858)  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P. 
Mcl'arland.  In  Connecticut  we  meet  with  the  anti-Cath- 
olic movement  of  the  time,  and  «'ds(»  with  a  pointed  rebuke 
given  to  it  by  the  devotedness  and  bravery  of  Catholic 
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soldiers  when  the  call  to  battle  came.  Wherever  they 
stcKxl  before  the  foe  these  Catholic  soldiers  proved  that 
they  were  the  worthiest  of  the  worthy  soldiers  of  their 
State.  In  1866,  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Plenary 
Council,  the  diocese  of  Hartford  contained  fifty-six 
churches  and  forty  priests  for  Connecticut,  eighteen 
churches  and  twenty-four  priests  for  Rhode  Island. 

Vennont  was  erected  into  a  diocese  in  1853,  with  the 
sec  at  Burlington ;  and  the  bishop  chosen  was  Louis  cie 
Goesbriand,  a  descendant  from  a  noble  family  of  Hrittany, 
France,  who  .since  1840,  the  date  of  his  ordination,  had 
labored  in  the  (liocese  of  Cincinnati.  At  the  time  of  its 
erection  the  diocese  had  churches  at  Montpclicr,  St.  Al- 
bans, Fairfield,  Swanton,  Castleton,  c'uid  Ihirlington,  with 
five  priests.  Immediately  after  his  consecration  the  bishoj) 
went  to  Fnuice  for  more  recruits.  On  his  return  evi<lences 
of  energy  and  progress  appeared  on  all  sidles.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Burlington  Wc'is  com- 
pleted, and  many  churches  arose  throughout  the  State. 
In  1866  the  diocese  had  nineteen  priests,  twenly-.seven 
churches,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  twenty-eight 
thous«'uul. 

Portland  w.is  also  an  erection  of  1853;  it  ccmiprised 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire;  its  first  l)ishop  was  the  Rev. 
David  W.  Bacon.  Maine  was  classic  ground  for  the 
church,  having  been  a  field  of  early  Jesuit  missions.  Two 
Abenaki  tribes,  the  Penobscots  and  the  Passamaciuocldies, 
the  fruits  of  their  labors,  were  still  Christian.  New 
Hampshire  w<is  the  one  State  in  the  Utn*on  that  still 
ostracized  Catholics  from  the  legislature  and  all  high 
offices,  and  continued  the  ostracism  down  to  our  own 
davs.  Both  States  at  this  time  were  filled  with  Know- 
noihingism.  Many  acts  of  violence  against  Catholics  were 
peq)eirated ;  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  was  the  railing,  tar- 
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ring,  and  feathering  <it  Ellsworth,  Mc.,of  Father  l^)st,  S.J., 
the  missiunary  among  the  IncTuuiH,  in  1854.  Yet  the 
anti-Catholic  opposition  couhi  not  check  the  onward  pro^r- 
rcss  of  the  church.  In  1866  there  were  in  the  diocese 
forty-five  churches,  twenty-nine  priests,  «ind  forty-five 
thousand  Catholics. 

Province  of  Ciuciintati, 

The  province  of  Cincinnati  had  Jis  suffragans,  as  evi- 
dence<I  by  its  l*'irst  Provincial  Council,  hrld  May  13,  1855, 
Kt.  Ufv.  TettT  Lcfcvre,  Adininislrator  of  I)fln»it,  Kt.  Rev. 
Aniadctis  Ka])]K*,  Hish<i])  u{  Cleveland,  Rt.  Rev.  Martin 
Jnhii  Spalding.  Hishnj)  cif  Louisville,  Rt.  Rev.  George 
Aloysius  Carrcll.  Bishop  of  Covington,  Rt.  Rev.  I*rederic 
Haraga.  Hishop  of  Ainy/oniuin  in  /*artilnis  iiifnlclitiin^  and 
Vicar  Ap<»stolic  of  Upper  Michigan,  and  Hishop  St.  Palais, 
of  Vinceinics,  who  was  unable  to  allend.  lleri%  as 
thnMij^honl  ihc  whole  West,  ihc  ])rogress  <»f  the  church 
was  only  lillle  less  than  in  the  great  diiiceses  of  the 
Atlantic  roast.  In  1S57  the  Catholic  ])<»pulation  of  tlu' 
flionse  of  Cincinnati  was  computed  at  277/180.  Thcr 
Civil  War,  though  the  souihern  border  of  the  State  <if 
Ohio  was  on  the  verge  of  its  theater,  did  not  materially 
retard  the  advance  of  Catholicity.  In  1S62  Archbishop 
rurcell,  on  whom  his  thirty-two  years  of  ardu<»us  epis- 
copate were  l)eL;inning  to  tell,  solicited  and  obl.iined  as 
coadjutor  the  Rev.  Sylvester  II.  Rosecrans.  a  convert  to 
the  church  and  brother  of  the  well-known  general  of  that 
name.  In  |8^»6  the  diocese  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  and  one  hundred  and  iiL;hty-one  churches. 

The  flioccfse  of  Cleveland  under  the  able  admim'stratioii 
of  Bishop  Rappe.  and  with  the  constant  inflow  of  immi- 
grants, had  its  share  of  the  geiK-ral  ieliL;ious  prosperity  of 
the  period.     When  the  diocese  was  formed  there  were  in 
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it  only  sevenleen  priests  and  twenty-five  chiirclics.  At 
the  end  of  nine  years  it  had  fifty  priests  and  eight) 
churches,  and  in  tiie  next  ten  years  fifty-six  churches 
were  added. 

The  see  of  nardstown  had  been  transferred  to  Lonis- 
ville.  A  cathedra]  was  needed  there.  Hej;iin  in  1849,  it 
was  completed  and  cinisecnited  in  Octtihcr,  1852.  Out 
i>f  the  diocese  of  Louisville,  at  the  request  of  tlie  INenary 
Council,  was  formed  tlie  diocese  of  Coving-ton.  This 
division  left  Ilie  dioee.sc  of  I.oiii.sville  with  that  part  of  the 
Slate  iif  Kentncky  lyiti[,'  west  nf  the  Kentucky  Kiver. 
llgre  the  anti-Cathnlic  fodges  nf  Kno\v.nlltllill^;^.'.lll  were 
active,  and  resnrled  to  acts  nf  violence  that  have  left  a 
stahi  on  the  Slate, 

"  \Vc  have  just  passed  through  a  reign  of  terror,"  writes 
Itisliop  Spalding,  "surpassed  only  by  the  ri.iladulphia 
ritits.  Nearly  a  hundrcii  pnor  Irish  and  Germans  hav« 
been  butchered  or  burned,  and  some  twenty  houses  have 
been  fired  and  burnuil  l.i  the  ground.  The  city  authori- 
ties, all  Know-nolhing.s,  loiiked  calmly  on,  ami  they  are 
now  endeavoring  \t<  lay  the  blame  on  the  Calhnlics." 

'■  [t  may  be  sai<l."  writes  ]{i,h..])  Spalding  in  -  The  Life 
of  v\rchbi>h..p  Spalding,"  "  ..f  the  whole  anti-Catliohc 
crusade  of  that  day  that  the  result  was  favorable  !<■  the 
church.  A  few  narrow-minded  bigots,  who^c  ignnrano' 
was  pn.bablv  invincible,  were  re;.llv  alarmed  for  the  saf<'l\- 
of  the  Hihle  and  the  Country,  an.l  Here  terribly  in  Liiriu^l 
in  seekitig  to  stnnip  out  from  the  American  soil  fxery 
trace  of  Calh<.licism.  They  were  joineil  by  l!i<'  mob  nf 
I-:ur<.pi-an  inti.Ielsand  radicals,  and  by  the  rabble  fnrnud 
by  the  sloughing  nf  our  social  sores,  an<l  lhi>  liorrid  mass 
of  mental  obliijiiity  and  moral  tnrpiliide  calleil  ilst'H  the 
American  |>arty.  The  American  people  rose  up  and  trod 
it  underfoot. 
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*•  They  felt  that  Citholics  h.id  been  wantonly  insulted, 
ijrossly  outraged;  and  ijiat  sympathy  which  the  brave  and 
the  manly  always  have  for  the  wronged  took  the  place  of 
what  had  been  aversion,  or,  at  least,  indifference.  \Vc 
have  been  making  rapid  strides  ever  since,  with  renewed 
confidence  in  our  fellow-countrymen,  increased  reverence 
for  the  institutions  which  God  has  given  us,  and  the  abid- 
ing conviction  that  no  evil,  not  self-c.iusetl,  will  ever  befall 
us  in  this  free  land.** 

Kentucky,  being  a  border  Stale,  suffered  much  during 
the  Civil  War.  Yet  there  was  a  compensation  for  all  this 
suffering:  a  splendid  opportunity  was  offered  to  our  priests 
and  sisters  to  exhibit  to  the  count rv  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  in  the  hosjMtal  and  the  military  prist)n  the  noble  dis- 
interestedness of  charity.  If  material  progression  in  church 
affairs  w.is  simi)ly  imi)ossible  during  this  period,  a  spirit- 
ual i)rogression  through  Christian  and  patriotic  dcvoie*!- 
ness,  the  very  best  answer  to  anli-Calliolic  i)rejudices.  was 
inangnratcil  and  still  coiiliiuies  in  its  effects.  God  drew 
good  out  of  evil.  In  July,  1864.  after  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick.  Bishop  Spalding  was  transferred  to  the 
prim.itial  see  of  Balliniore.  lie  was  succeeded  (.Septem- 
ber, iS^5)  by  the  Kev.  l*eler  John  Laviallo,  who  did  not 
long  survive  his  consecration,  lie  died  in  October,  lSor>, 
after  havinir  attended  the  Second  IMenarv  Council. 

The  diocese  of  Covington,  erected  July,  185^^,  conlainiMl 
that  portion  of  Kentucky  lying  east  of  the  Kentuckx* 
Kiver.  The  Catholic  population  within  this  district  did 
not  excietl  seven  thousand.  George  Alo\sius  Carrell.  a 
member  of  tlu'  Societ)'  of  Jesus,  a  native  of  l*hiladeli>hia, 
was  chosen  for  the  see  and  consecrated  in  Cincinnati 
November  I,  185  ^  ^  he  part  of  Kentucky  in  the  diocese 
of  Covington  was  affected  by  the  Civil  War  no  less  than 
that    part    in    the   diocese   of   Louisville.      However,   the 
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st.itistics  at  the  time  of  l^ishop  Carreirs  death  (September 
25.  1868),  soon  after  the  Second  Plenary  Council,  show  a 
progress  remarkable  for  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the 
period :  forty-two  churches,  thirty  priests,  and  a  Catholic 
population  of  al>out  thirty  thousand. 

The  diocese  of  Detroit  had  been  narrowed  in  territory 
by  the  erection  (1853)  of  the  vicariate  of  Upper  Michi^^an, 
placed  in  care  of  Kishop  Haraga.  Michi^^an  did  not  .ittract 
at  this  time  as  much  immij^ration  as  the  other  Western 
Stales,  yet  there  was  some  j^rowth  of  Catholic  population. 
In  1866  there  were  in  the  diocese  sixty-two  priests,  sixty- 
fmir  churches,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  ninety  thou- 
sand. Hishop  l^'iraj^a,  the  Vicar  Ajiostolic  of  Upper 
Michi^^an,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Carniola  family,  h.id 
labored  as  a  missionary  since  1830  amonj(  the  Indians 
of  that  territory  with  wonderful  success.  Meanwhile  the 
mines  of  the  I^nke  Superior  country  hacl  attnictetl  many 
whites,  so  that  at  the  lime  of  its  erection  the  vicariate 
contained  six  churches  and  five  priests.  In  1857  the 
vicariate  was  formed  into  a  diocese,  with  the  see  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Hy  this  time  the  territory  under  Hishop  HariV 
j^;i*s  care  contained  twenty-three  churches,  sixteen  priests, 
and  sixty-five  hundred  Catholics.  While  j(ivinj(  to  the 
whites  the  attention  that  their  niunbers  demanded,  the 
saintly  bishop  di<l  not  ncj^lect  his  Indian  chihlren.  The 
Honorable  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  reports 
(*«^53-^>6).  recoj^nizecl  more  than  once  the  services  of  this 
eminent  missionary  in  Christianizing  and  elevatinj^  the 
tribes  of  Michigan.  Hishop  Hara^a  had  from  the  outset 
of  his  missionary  career  labored  to  ac<|uire  a  thorouj^h  and 
conipltrte  knowlrdj^c  <»f  the  Chippeway  and  Ottawa  lan- 
•^uai^es.  lie  ])ublished  an  ()tchi])we  j^rammar  in  1850.  a 
dictionary  in  1833  (both  reprinted  in  Canada  in  1878),  and 
Prayer-books  in  Ottawa  and   Chippew.iy  in    1832,  1837, 


was  enriched  with  many  useful 
steadily  in  churches  and  poptilati 
fi>rtini;ilely.  by  any  violent  otttbrc; 
movement  that  afHictcd  so  dccpl; 
country.  In  l86r»  it  had  a  Catholi 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  ten  clii 
priests,  and  this  after  liaviiij;  ^ivt 
Indi.ina  to  a  new  see. 

Tliis  new  sec  was  I-'cirl  Wayne, 
prising  the  cotinties  north  of  the  foi 
It  contained,  when  established,  twe 
fourteen  priest-s  twenty  churches 
educational  establislinients  of  tlte 
of  the  Ihily  Cross  at  Notre  Dame. 
Lners.  a  nativi;  of  Westplialia,  ( 
work  in  Ohio  since  1R40.  was  consi 
January  10,  iSs«.  The  statistics  1 
had  been  in  a  few  years  an  incn 
hundr(;d  percent.,  viz.,  forty  thi 
seven  churches,  and  fifty-three  pri' 

Proviiuc  of  St.  , 
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present  his  sufTragans,  the  Bishops  of  Dubuque,  Nashville, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Santa  Fc,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  afterward  was 
divided  to  form  another  vicariate,  that  of  Nebraska.  In 
1857  the  Rev.  James  Duggan  was  consecnitcd  coadjutor 
to  the  archbishop,  as  a  division  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis 
was  not  deemed  advisable.  During  the  Civil  War  Mis- 
souri was  one  of  the  theaters  of  the  conflict.  The  political 
passions,  or  rather  the  fancied  necessities,  of  war  interfered 
in  this  State  more  than  in  any  other  with  the  religious 
liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Bishop  Van  de  Velde  at  his  own  request  was  transferred 
by  the  holy  see  to  the  vacant  see  of  Natchez  in  1853. 
As  successor  to  him  in  the  see  of  Chicago  the  Rev.  An- 
thony 0*Reg«in  was  consecrated  July  25,  1854.  A  syste- 
matic administrator  and  strong  disciplinarian.  Bishop 
O'Regan  excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  his  clergy, 
which  was  allayed  only  by  the  transfer  of  some  of  his 
priests,  very  estimable  men,  to  other  fields.  These  troubles 
and  his  unfitness  for  a  work  for  which  his  eariy  life  had 
Udt  trained  him — for  on  receiving  his  appointment  he  had 
declined  at  first,  (leclaring  that  he  was  only  a  bookworm 
^-caused  him  to  solicit  relief  from  the  episcopal  charge. 
His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  holy  see,  and  there- 
«ifter  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Kngland  and  Irelatuj^  His 
successor  (1858)  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan,  the 
coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  administration  the  church  kept  p«ice  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  Chicago;  but  he  soon  began 
to  show  signs  of  mental  derangement  in  his  wayward 
and  unjust  treatment  of  some  of  his  best  priests,  so  that 
the  sad  necessity  imposed  itself  of  confining  him  in  an 
asylum. 

In  1853  the  diocese  of  Quincy  was  erected,  comprising 
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southern  Illinois.  But  this  diocese  was  never  fully  organ- 
ized ;  it  remained  annexed  to  Chicago  until  the  year  1837, 
when  the  see  was  transferred  from  Quincy  to  Alton,  and 
the  Rev.  Ilcnry  Damian  Juncker  was  appointed  its  6rst 
bishop.  The  war  made  the  diocese  active  with  military 
movements,  Cairo  being  a  center  of  operations.  Where 
so  many  soldiers  were  congregcited  sickness  prevailed,  and 
the  wounded  from  battle-fields  were  numerous.  These 
called  for  the  charitable  ministrations  of  priests  and 
religious  women ;  and  the  call  was  nobly  answered.  In 
1866  the  diocese  had  one  hundred  churches,  seventy-five 
priests,  and  cibout  scvcnty-fivc  thousand  Ccitholics.  Two 
years  later  (October  2,  1 868)  Hishop  Juncker  died. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Pius  Miles,  the  Hishop  of  Ncish- 
villc,  received  as  coadjutor  (1859)  the  Rev.  James  Whclan, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  died  a  year  later  (I'cb- 
ruary  17,  i860).  The  Slate  of  Tennessee,  which  i^rcw 
but  little  at  that  time  by  immigration,  was,  moreover, 
weighed  down  by  the  Civil  War,  some  of  the  most  deci- 
sive and  bloody  batlles  of  which  were  fought  (»n  its  soil. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Catholic  priests  and  religions 
women  devoted  themselves  to  the  spiritual  and  temp<»ral 
good  of  Catholics  in  the  army,  and  in  the  h<»spitals  the 
sisters  showed  no  distinction,  mim'stering  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  all  creeds.  Very  early  in  his  episcopate 
liishop  Whelan  resigned  and  retired  to  one  of  the  houses 
of  his  order.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Augustine  Feehan  was 
consecrated  his  successor  November  I,  1865.  Nashville 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  morally  and  financially. 
ICverv  mission  in  the  dit)cese  had  the  same  sad  storv  of 

0  m 

crushing  debt  and  scattered  flocks.  Hisln)p  l*'eehan  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  restoration,  obtained  some  zcilons 
priests,  and  by  financial  skill  put  many  churches  and  in- 
stitutions once  more  on  the  way  to  prosperity. 
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No  Western  diocese  had  the  great  and  rapid  growth 
(Iiiriiin  this  period  that  fell  to  the  share  of  MilivauWee. 
Its  beautiful  calhcilral  was  consecrated  in  1853  by  thu 
jiapal  nuncio,  Archbishop  Hcdtni,  who  was  impressed  hy 
the  scene,  and  by  the  fact  of  such  a  cathedra!  in  a  rity  and 
Slate  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  He  inulorsltKKl 
what  at  Rome  and  Vienna  had  been  a  puzzle  to  liini,  the 
anxiety  of  our  bishops  to  have  suitable  catiiedrals.  They 
were  required  not  only  to  enable  the  episcopal  functions 
to  be  becomingly  performed,  but  they  gave  life  and 
activity  to  the  Catholic  body,  who  looked  on  ihem  with 
pri<le;  anil  besides  tliis  they  impressed  those  otitsi<le  the 
fold  with  the  permanence,  solidity,  and  dignity  of  the 
ancient  chureh  and  its  services.  The  mosi  tiiiijihlu  work 
of  llisliop  lleinii's  administration  was  the  building  n]>  of 
the  magnificent  ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  St.  I'rancis  de 
Sales  opened  in  iSsfi.  Remote  from  the  scene  of  war. 
Wisconsin  received  a  large  immigration,  Gernian  and 
Catholic.  In  1S66  it  had  twr>  hundred  and  ninety-three 
churches,  r>ne  hundred  ami  fifty  priests,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Catholics. 

lti-hi>p  I.oras,  of  Dnbixjuc,  whose  health,  fast  failing, 
caused  alarm,  receiveil  as  c<ia<!jiitor  the  Kev.  Timnthy 
Smyth,  of  the  Order  of  l.a  Trap|.e.  who  succeeilcil  him  in 
the  government  of  the  diocese  after  his  death  (I'Vbruary 
20,  1858).  A  diocesan  syiio<l  held  in  \%(yo  showed  the 
pr<)gress  of  tlie  diocese  since  Hi^lmp  I.oras  had  taken  in 
hand  its  formation:  the  synod  was  composed  of  forty 
priests,  and  the  Catholic  population  was  S'JJS''-  Hi^hup 
Smyth  was  w\i<--<\  with  a  fatal  ilisease  atui  dird,  Septemlnr 
23.  iS6,i.  Under  his  rule  of  five  years  the  diocese  had 
so  j^-rown  that  .at  his  <leath  it  h.ad  eighty  churches,  forty- 
cijiht  priests,  and  ninety  thousand  Catholics,     Those  fn,'- 
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/■///;  A-OM.IX  V.iWOLICS. 

The  vicariate  apostolic  of  the  Indian  Tcrritor 
iiol  because  it  was  in  our  present  Indi.iii  Terr 
was  not  yet  formcti,  but  because  Indian  m 
Miljjjoscd  to  be,  as  tliey  were  at  tlic  start,  tli 
of  the  vicar  aposlolic^-comjirisid,  after  ihc  en 
vicariate  tif  N'ebraska,  Kansas  arul  Colorado. 
.\l)i).stulic  of  the  hiilian  Territory,  liishop  Mi 
at  I.eavcnwortli,  and  in  cniise(iiii:iice  the  vit 
t"  be  called  the  vicariate  of  Kansas.  Jesuit 
charj,'e  of  the  Indian  missions  in  this  district 
after  the  war  iinniit,'ralii>n  btt,'an  t<>  pour  into 
Oih-radn,  and  before  it  the  Indians  were  dr 
West.  At  the  tln-ie  of  1  K^O  llie  vicariate  of 
fifteen  ]>rie--ls  and  sixteen  cliunhrs.  I'lveii 
war,  wliitli  did  imt  spare  Kansas  in  its  rava^-es 
j,'nined.  I)y  T.Sr.^  ilie  vicariate  had  twcnty-fl 
andalmspita!  ;ind  orphan  as\liini  at  Leavenwii 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  next  year  cal 
ites  wcru  laborinfj  [here  vviili  Jesuit,  Renetlicti 
ular  priests. 

In  1X5.^  tile  holy  sec  erected  the  vicariate  o 
ico  into  the  diocese  uf  Santa  Fe.  lly  tt 
purchase  of  1S54  Arizona  was  atnicxe<l  to 
Slates.  It  was  added  to  the  territory  under 
tion  iif  tlie  liishnp  of  Santa  I'e ;  and  in  I  Sr,o  C 
detached  from  the  vicariate  of  tlie  Indian  T 
placed  .ilsn  in  his  care.  Within  this  vast 
church  made  rapid  pro^^rcss  in  spite  of  ihe 
which,  hriH-ever,  n/Tecled  but  linle  tliis  souti 
K'inii  outside  the  main  theater  nf  the  cnnflit 
Iti-h'ip  I.amy  coiild  report  to  the  I'ropajfar 
rcachini;  \e\v  Mexico  he  found  twenty  prie-^t 
an<l  extortionate,  and  chiirthe<  in  rnin^^,  I 
thirty-seven  priests,  and  six  ecclesiastics  in  n 
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Prainucc  of  San  Francisco, 

The  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1852)  solicited 
the  erection  of  San  Francisco  into  an  archbishopric,  leav- 
ing to  the  see  of  Monterey  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  immense  and  rapid  influx  of  iinmii;ranls, 
brought  into  northern  California  by  the  discovery  of  ^;<>ld 
a  few  years  before,  and  the  phenomenal  rise  and  growth 
of  the  city  at  the  Golden  Gale  indicated  that  the  hopes  of 
the  church  lay  there,  and  not  in  the  Spanish  part  far- 
ther south.  The  Bishop  of  Monterey,  the  Rt.  Rev.  S.  J. 
Alemany,  became  Archbishop  of  San  l^'rancisco  July,  liSs^. 
No  dit>cese  in  the  country  was  more  cosmopolitan  at  the 
time;  even  Chinese  Catholics  had  their  Chinese  priest,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cian.  In  1866  there  were  not  less  than  fifty 
priests  in  the  diocese,  which  ninnber  justifies  us  in  setting 
down  the  Catholic  population  at  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 


Spiihtin^  ill  "Tlic  l.ifi:  of  Archlii 
"Thu  ijriiicii»;il  iiiolivcs  f()r  hi 
rufcroiicc  is  here  iiiinii;.  wore,  firs 
national  crisis,  ivliicli  li;ul  actcil 
.sectarian  vcclusiaslical  nri^aiii/^li 
nii^lit  jirusoiit  to  tlic  country  • 
l)n«>f  of  lliu  strony  bund  of  nnitj 
art;  knit  toi^tiliLr.  Sccomlly,  ll 
of  thu  cluircli  in  this  country  inij; 
urcM  slioiilil  he  adoptu-tl  iti  onlcr 
national  life  wliicli  tliu  rcsnll  of 
ralcil;for.tlioi.-li  il,t  clnircli  is- 
times  and  places,  tier  acciiletiUil  ] 
tile  state  are  necessarily  varialile. 
effort  ntiH'it  lie  niailg  lo  render  i 
faraspo^Ml.le,  iniifnnntlno.i^^lini 
United  States.  'Ilie  fourlli  nm 
words  i,fArdil)isli.,|)S[>al<linji: 
'■■  1  think,'  he  wnUe,  "that  it 
to  discuss  Ihe  fntnre  stains  of  i 
of  these  nnfordinate  liein^s  are  1 
they  silently  Imt  elo<iiiciilly  api: 
have  a  ;;olden  o]iportiinity   to 
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church  in  llic  Unitctl  St:itL-s.  Tliis  was,  at  the  time,  the 
laryest  coiiciliary  assembly  since  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  meetings  of  tlie  btsho]>s 
in  Rimn;,  wliich,  howcvtr,  were  not  councils  in  any  [jroper 
sense  of  the  word. 

\unieriius  iis  was  llie  American  hierarchy  at  the  time, 
llie  cuuDcil  litenieit  it  necessary  to  enlartje  it  in  order  to 
;iti^vvcr  ihc  k''""'"K  "'-"eels  of  tlic  chiircii  in  tlie  country. 
It  rcconinieinlet!  llie  erccli')ii  of  sees  iit  \VihniMt,'ton.  Del., 
Scninti'ii  ;ind  llarri^biirj^,  I'a.,  Green  Hay  and  I-it  Cn)sse, 
\Vi^..  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  tiniaha.  Xeb..  Cohnnbus.  <).,  Grass 
Vallov.  Cal .  and  Kocliestcr,  \.  Y. ;  and  vicariates  apos- 
liilic  in  \urih  Can.linn.  Montaiui,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 
The:-  :.1m>  .s<.licile<i  the  erection  of  I'hlladelpliia  and  Mil- 
waukee into  arcliicpi-.cnj)a]  sees. 

The  method  of  scjectiny  candidates  for  llie  epi.sco|)atc 
liad  varied  since  the  orfjani/ation  of  the  church  here,  as 
we  tiave  seen  in  tlic  forcyoiny  Jiayes.  Tlie  system  ailoitted 
liy  the  SccoikI  Plenary  Council  and  apjiroved  by  Rome  is 
snbstaTitially  the  following;:  ICvery  three  years  eacli  Iiisliop 
.sends  to  his  melnipolilaii  and  If)  the  Cuni^rej^alion  of  Prop. 
ajjanda  a  h--t  of  the  priests  whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  the 
episeo|v,il  (.nice,  accompanied  Ity  a  delailfd  iicconni  of  the 
qualities  which  di>liiigui>h  them.  When  a  see  becomes 
vacant  the  bi-hops  meet  in  synod,  i)r  in  some  other  way, 
an<l  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidates  to  be  presented 
to  fill  it.  Three  Tiaines  are  then  cJioseii  b)-  secret  siiirrajje 
and  arc  sent  to  Uome.  toj,'cther  with  a  fnurs  vfiluil  of  the 
jiroceedinys.  I'rom  tliis  list  the  .'^overcit^n  poiUilT  selects 
tlie  |>ersnn  wlxmi  he  thinks  best  suited  to  t!ie  ollicc. 
However,  in   case   the  person    to   be  cho>en   is   to  he  ati 


i/T(i/.y/:i//:.\r  ot-  ji/snur.s.  ^uy 

{18S4).  It  u-aK  then  amciidccl,  and  tlie  following  enact- 
ments now  form  the  law  in  this  country: 

"  I.  W'lujii  a  diocese  falls  vacant,  whether  by  the  death, 
resij^naticin,  transfer,  or  removal  "f  tile  bishop,  and  when, 
in  conseijiiencc,  three  candidales  arc  to  be  chosen  whose 
n;itnes  shall  he  ijnipMse<i  or  recoinniendwl  to  the  holy  sec 
for  the  vacant  bisho|)ric,  the  citnsnlters  and  tlie  irreniov- 
al)le  rectors  of  ihe  vacant  diocese  shall  he  called  to^r^.ther, 
:'.,!.'„  Ihirly  days  after  the  vacancy  occnrs.  It  will  he  the 
rij;lit  ami  duly  of  these  consultcrs  and  rectors,  thns  jirop- 
crly  a^senihled.  to  select  three  candidates  for  the  vacant 
SCO.  The  candidates  thus  chosen  shall  he  submitted  to 
the  hi;>lio[is  of  tlie  pri)vince,  \vhi>se  rij^lit  it  will  be  to  ap- 
prove or  disa])])rovc  of  them, 

'■  2.  The  meelinn  of  the  consulters  and  irremovable 
reclors  is  called  and  presided  over  by  llic  inelropolitan  nf 
the  province  to  which  the  vacant  <iiocese  beI'iiiL;M  or.  if 
the  mL-lroj-olilan  is  lawfully  hindered,  by  one  of"  ihe  suf- 
[rai,'an  hi-liops  of  the  same  province,  to  be  deputed  for 
llii-   i,ni;iMM'  In    llie  n.eli-np..rilan       >Vhere  ll. ■-,-,■  i-   .|ik-s- 
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an  accurate  list  of  the  candidates  chosen,  to  be  drawn  i>]> 
anil  signed  by  the  sccrctarj'.  He  shalt  forward  one  copy 
(lirectly  tu  the  S.  C.  de  I'ropayantla  Fide,  tlie  second  lo 
llic  other  bishops  of  the  province.  A  third  copy  may  also 
be  drawn  tip  and  kejd  in  ihc  diocesan  archives,  as  is  (hme 
in  Kn^'i^nul.  (I"or  the  manner  in  which  these  mhiiiles  arc 
wrillcM,  see  the  extract  from  the  slatntes  of  llie  cathedral 
chapters  in  Knyland,  yiveii  by  us  below,  in  Appendix 
VII.) 

"  5.  Thcrcuijon,  on  a  day  fixed  beforehand — r.g.,  ten 
days  after  the  above  nieetinj^  of  cotisnllers  and  icclors — 
the  bishops  of  the  j>rn\ince  shall  meet  and  openly  discuss 
anion^  themselves  the  merits  of  the  caiu!id;iies  selected  hy 
the  consiillers  and  rectors,  or  of  others  ttj  be  .selected  by 
iheni-elvcs.  Afterward  they  make  up  their  list  of  three 
candidates  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  I-'rom  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bishops  liave  a  rit;ht  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
tiiem;  they  are  bound  to  j,'ive  the  reasons  upon  which 
they   base  their  disapproval   to  the  S.  C.  de   I'roj>aganda 


crisis,  in  whicli  many  anciuiit  tarn 
nii<l  tiic  very  ship  (if  state  had 
tiionrtiii{s.  H()U!4v  had  been  di\ 
brother's  liaiid  had  been  raised  ajj 
had  been  torn  asitnilcr,  ami  still 
fusion,  helping  to  widen  the  aby 
to  in^'idf  the  nation's  life.  Hal 
itnd  <lesi)Iate;  liie  jieople  crush 
dimble  weTf,'ht  of  tlie  nieiiiory  of 
more  return,  and  of  ihe  lhoti};ht  < 
hopeless.  On  the  other  sidelher 
exhanslion  wliich  follow  a  sirpren 
(or  peace  and  haj>piness  after  s 
misery. 

'■  All  were  rea<ly  to  a])]>Iaud  ai 
able  to  live  throiiKh  that  fri;;ht] 
unharmed;  and  when  the  Cnlliol 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  cl 
uiidiininishi;d  strength  and  of  un 
who  bnt  a  while  iij(o  would  have  ' 
tion  of  her  power  With  jealous  eo 
deh't;ht  as  a  harbinjjer  of  good  o 
coiifesstil.  too,  that  iltiriiiti  the  w. 


Pakt  IV.     From  the  Second  Plenak' 
to  the  establisiimknt  of  the  ap( 
Delegation  (1866-93). 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE    IRKSKXT   IIIKKARCIIV. 

It  bclioovcs  us  to  lie  brief  in  this  period, 
the  highest  imjjort.ince  crowd  it — the  Vatic 
tlie  Third  I'ltnary  Cmmcil  of  Haliimore.  the  < 
IJiiltiinore  as  an  tpi.sojjjii]  scv,  iJic  timiimirn 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  \Vashiiit,'toii, 
or  so-c.^lk■lI  Calieiisly  min-enieiU.  the  sclionl  i 
the  estahlisliniciit  o(  the  ;ti><>stolic  ilfletjatioii. 
in  these  events  are  still  alive.  The  e\enls  thi 
too  near  fur  history,  wliicli  demands  perspectiv' 
fore  a  certain  distance;  sume  of  tlicm  lia\e  hi 
int;  but  llie  otiier  day  tliat  the  tmbers  mifih 
once  more  to  (lame  by  the  sli^'hlest  brealli.  I 
fon;  chronicle,  witliont  a])preciatinji,  the  evi 
period.      In  fact,  this  chapter  shall  he  barely  s 

To-.iay  (lS<y5)  we  find  in  the  United  Stai 
arehie|)i>cop;d  -ees  and  ]»rovinces.  At  the  Sec 
Council  of  iHOr,  ihey  were  just  half  that  nnn: 
vi/,,  Italtimore.  Si,  I.r>uis,  OrcKon.  Cincinnati 
Cisco.  Xcw  Orleans.  New  York,  Hosl.m, 
I'hila.lclphia,  and  Santa  Ke  were  raised  to  the 
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pal  dignity  February,  1875 ;  Chicago,  September,  1880;  St. 
Paul,  May,  1888 ;  Dubuque,  September,  1893.  This  multi- 
plication of  archbishoprics  either  presupposed  or  entailed 
an  increase  of  bishoprics.  In  1866,  at  the  Second  Plenary 
Council,  the  dioceses  were  thirty-eight;  in  1895  they  are 
.seventy-three,  almost  twice  as  many ;  .so  that  this  latter 
period  of  twenty-nine  years  {1866-95)  has  seen  the  hie- 
rarchy double  its  development  of  the  three  former  periods 
of  seventy-six  years  (1790-1866).  The  bare  statement 
expresses  a  marvelous  increase,  a  phenomenal  proj^rcss. 
Add  to  this  that  the  cardinalitial  dignity  has  come  to 
crown  our  splemlid  line  of  church  prelates,  first  in  one  of 
New  York's  archbishops,  and  again  in  Ikiltimore's  present 
archbishop;  and,  moieover,  that  an  apostolic  delegation, 
residing  in  Washington,  raises  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  to  equality  with  that  of  any  country  in  the  worlil. 

'I'he  sending  of  apostolic  delegates  to  national  churches 
is  a  prerogative  that  inheres  in  the  papacy  and  results 
logically  from  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  church  is  a  perfect  society;  that  is  to  say,  the  church 
has  from  Christ,  within  herself,  of  her  own  right,  all  the 
elements,  prero;;atives,  and  duties  that  c<»nsiiiute  a  society. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  who  was 
appointed  by  Christ  his  vicar  and  the  visible  head  of  his 
church,  has  supreme  authority  over  the  church  of  Christ. 
This  authority  is  plenary,  episc<^pal.  ordinary,  and  imme- 
diate, atlecting  directly  each  and  every  member,  without 
any  need  uf  reaching  one  class  throut^h  another;  so  that 
each  one.  no  less  than  the  collective  boily,  is  subject  to 
that  authority.  In  each  diocese  there  are  two  episcopal 
authorities,  that  of  the  univiM>al  bishop  and  thai  of  the 
local  bishop.  The  first  is  supreme,  but  does  not  absorb 
the  other;  the  second,  though  subordinate,  is  nevertheless 
efficacious  and  has  its  proj)er  field  of  action. 
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The  Pope»  therefore,  has  the  right  .to  be  present  in  the 
church  of  each  country  through  ^  representative,  if  he 
deem  it  expedient.  Legates  represent  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  They  arc  sent  to  exercise  his  authority 
so  far  :is  it  is  comnutnicatcd  to  them.  They  are  not  sent 
to  seize  or  lessen  or  absorb  the  authority  of  the  local 
bishops,  no  more  than  the  p*ipacy  itself  seizes  or  lessens 
or  destroys  the  local  episcopate.  They  are  not  aliens,  like 
ambassadors  to  a  foreign  country ;  they  are,  wherever  they 
may  be,  within  the  household  of  the  supreme  fcithcr  who 
sent  them,  for  they  are  within  the  church  directly  sub- 
ject to  him,  they  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  territory  of 
their  sovereign.  To  the  Catholic,  wherever  he  may  be, 
considered  from  the  religious  point  of  view  as  a  Catholic, 
the  Pope  is  woi  a  foreigner  and  his  representative  is  not  a 
foreigner. 

Not  only  is  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  churches 
of  the  world  inherent  in  the  pai)acy,  but  it  h.is  been  exer- 
cised by  the  holy  see  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christian- 
ity, cis  might  be  abundantly  proved  if  that  question  were 
the  si)ecific  subject-matter  of  these  pages.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  the  establishment  of  the  apostolic  delegation 
in  the  United  States  is  not  due,  as  many  suppose;  to 
t'lccidental  and  transitory  causes,  though  such  may  have 
furnished  the  occasion ;  but  that  it  is  the  natural  conse- 
<|uencc  of  the  first  principles  of  our  church  constitution, 
and  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  trciditional  practice  of 
p.ist  ages.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  delega- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  stricllv  ecclesiastical  and  n<it 
at  all  diplomatic.  The  American  dilegale  is  accredited  to 
the  church,  nc»t  to  the  ^overmnent,  of  the  United  States. 
Courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  public  may  recognize  the  rank 
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orcd  because  of  their  higli  ecclesiastical  place.  Sticli 
recognition  ami  treatment  is  officious,  not  official,  and  il<  les 
imt  entiiil  a  (liplomntic  recognition. 

I  now  Ko  on  to  describe  succinctly  the  present  status  of 
the  American  hierai-chy. 

J'lvviiicf  of  liiilthiiore. 

Archbishop  Spalding's  life  came  to  an  end  Febniarj'  7, 
1872.  lielwern  this  latter  ilate  and  the  hokiin},'  of  the 
Sciroiid  I'ltiiary  Council  hatl  taken  place  a  world-wide  event 
ill  wliicli  ll.e  hierarchy  of  the  United  States,  and  Arch- 
bishop Spalditi;^  as  its  leader,  had  no  iinini|)ortant  share; 
I  mean  the  Vaticni  Council,  In  the  bei^iiuiin;;  of  that 
niLnioralile  :i-M.inlily  the  <]uestion  whether  or  not  it  wouhl 
be  oi>p..rHine  l-.  de'fnie  the  iiif;i!lihility  of  the  I'ope  foun.l 
Archbi-liop  S])aldin','  and  most  of  his  American  eolK'a;^ne'* 
inclint-'d  lo  the  •ipininti  that  a  formal  definition  woiikl  be 
nmiL-ccssary    ;uid    p..ssil.!y    inexpedient.      They    di<l    not 
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Catholicity,  no  part  of  it  more  loyally  and 
ally  than  the  United  States,  has  accepted 
doyma. 

ISishop  Bayley,  of  Newark,  N,  J.,  was  proi 
priinatial  see  of  Baltimore  as  the  successor 
"  Spaliliny,  July  io,  18*2.  His  episcop;ite 
short  one;  he  died  October  3.  1S77,  He  is  I 
cially  for  his  contributions  to  the  church  h 
United  States — "  Life  of  llishop  Brute"  and 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Island  of  New  ' 
successor  of  Archbishop  Hiiylcy  was  the  Rt. 
Gibbons,  transferred  to  Iliiltimore  from  the 
muiid  October  3,  1877.  Many  important  eve 
episcopate  of  the  present  incumbent  nf  the  pri 
theTliird  I'leiinry  Council  of  ii;itlim<.re  (1884 
tion  to  the  cardinalitial  di^jnity  (June  7,  1 SS 
bration  of  the  centenary  uf  the  iipiiouilment  o 
first  bishop,  ami  ilie  inauf,'uration  of  llie  C;itl' 
sity  of  America  in  Washinnl.in  { iSSfj).  ivithou 
llie  many  q\\\\.  events — CL-nicnaries,  Ci)Uinibiui 
a"J  others  of  lesser  imtL- — in  which  he  has  b 
nent,  if  not  the  chief,  figure.  It  dues  not  be 
rian  to  liini  p;inei;yri-.t  to  the  livinj,',  Cardin 
amr-nj;  us  sliJI — and   lony  may  lie  remain — 
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passfd  for  ten  years  (1878-88)  under  the  rule  of  the  R 
Kl-v.  J.  J.  Keane,  whom  it  [jave  as  first  rector,  indeed  i 
Jininder  and  oryanizcr,  to  the  Cathulic  University,  WasI 
iiiyton.  Of  his  wi'iidiTfiil  success  in  this  great  work  undi 
adverse  circumstances  the  future  historian  shall  have  mut 
to  say  ;  the  ann;ilist  of  tu-day  can  but  record  his  work  j 
phenuniciial  in  ihc  Jiislory  of  universities.  Since  Octob' 
20,  iSSij,  lii>ho[)  A.  van  de  Vyver  rules  the  liistoric  s« 
of  Kichniond.  St,  Au^'ustinc  lost  its  first  incumber 
Hi>hop  Verot.  June  ro,  1S76,  and  received  its  ]>rcsei 
rnler,  I!i-ho]>  Moore,  May  13.  1877.  Savannah,  after  yt' 
in^'  Hi-.hn])  X'crot  to  St.  Augustine  in  1S70.  obtaineii 
sucL-e"nr  to  him  (April  23,  1S73)  in  the  Rt.  Rev.  Willia 
11.  Ciro-^,  uhi'Ui  it  saw  depart  for  the  distant  archbishopi 
of  Portland,  t)ru..  in  1885.  to  be  replaced  (March.  1 88 
bv  tlie  Kl,  Kcv,  Thomas  A.  llecker.  transferri'd  from  tl 
see  nf  Wihiiington.  Wheeling  lost  its  first  bishop.  R.  ' 
WliLJan.  Jiily,  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  J.  Kain 
M.i}-.     iS75.      .'\    brilti^mt    episcojiale    of    eii,'hleen    yen 


conclave  of  1 8  78  that  gave  to  the  church  t 
_i,'loriousIy  reiyniny  Pope,  Leo  XIII. ;  and  the 
(May  25,  1879)  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of 
The  brilliant  career  of  America's  first  card! 
October  10.  1S85.  Five  years  before  he  had 
coadjutor  the  Kt,  Kev,  M,  A.  Corrigan,  transfi 
the  see  of  Xewark,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  ; 
York.  When  Ilishop  McCloskcy.  on  the  deatl 
bishop  Ihryhes,  was  transferred  to  New  York  frc 
he  was  snccceded  in  that  see  (October,  iSfts) 
Rev.  John  J.  Ccjiiroy,  who  rcsignei!  the  positii 
16,  1877,  to  be  replaced  by  his  coadjutor,  ihi 
I'Vancis  McNtiniy,  wlio  died  Jatuiary  2,  i.Sy4, 
cnt  incumbent  of  Albany  is  the  lit  Rev.  1 
IJurke.  Ilronklyn's  first  bishop,  the  lit.  Kev.  Jo 
lin.  died  DecenilK-r,  iSyi  ;  Hish-.p  Charles  V.. 
sncceeded  him  April,  1X92.  On  the  death 
Timon,  of  HulTah-  (April,  1867),  the  present  i 
the  Rt.  Rev.  S.  D.  Kyiin,  was  a[i].'.inti'd.  The 
liishnp  H,-iyley  from  Newark  to  H:iHimore  (J 
(jave  occasion  f<»r  the  appoinlnifni  tn  the  see 
of  Kt.  Rev.  M,  A.  Corrigan  (M:iy,  IK?.?).  His 
cnadjntorto  the  archie]iisco]ial  see  of  N'ew  Yorl 
1880)  cansed  n  new  a|)pointiiient  fiir  Newnr 
llishop  \V.  M.  Wiyger.  who  is  still  living.  C 
was  erccltd  in  1S72:  its  first  bi.sho])  was  K.  V. 
who  died  December,  lS<jl  ;  its  ])rescnt  bishop 
Rev.  H.  GahrieU.  Koche-iter  was  established 
its  fir5;t  bisho])  is  the  present  Incumbent,  the 
B.  J.  McOuaid.  Syrncusc  was  established  in  I  Sf 
possesses  its  first  bisli.ip,  P.  A.  I.ndden.  Tr 
established  in  iS8t,  and  ha«  hail  two  bishr 
O'l-arrell,  who  died  April,  r8<M.  and  James  / 
who  was  consecrated  in  Oclnber  last  (1894), 


IraiisfLTrcd  /rum  the  sec  of  j\;i 
Ctcvcl.'UKl,  under  tlic  slrcss  ol 
which  were  jir^vctl  before  liis  d 
liic  see  of  Clevel.iiid  Aiiyii.st  : 
Kisliop  Gilinoiir,  lived  until  A])r 
incund>eiit  is  the  Kt.  Kev.  l};iia 
hinihiis  was  established  in  i.S6 
kosccrans,  died  October  2i,  18; 
it  is  ruled  by  Hislioj)  J.  A.  Wat 
of  Covington,  G.  A.  Carrell,  di' 
his  successor,  A.  M.  Toebl>e,  Iiv<. 
]>rescnt  occiijKtnt  of  the  see,  si 
Hisho])  C  I'.  Maes.  C.  II.  Horye 
of  Detroit  Ajiril  24,  I.S70;  he  re 
jireseiit  inciinibeiit,  since  Novel 
John  S.  l-'oley.  I-'ort  Wayne  |. 
I.iicrs,  June  3<),  1H71,  lost  it» 
Dtttn.^er,  J.Kni.iry  32,  iXy.l,  am 
ltislio|.  Kadinncher.  Gnili.i  K; 
is  .-till  under  its  fim  bisho|>,  II. 
llish-.p  of  l..„ii>ville.  \V,  J.  McCI. 
lifter  tlie  Secoiul  I'leiiary  Ci>ini 
34.    iSO.S.      Na^llvitle    l-.St    to   CI 
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I  ProviHct  of  St.  Louis, 

The  veteran  of  t!ie  West,  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Kciirick,  who  has  been  in  the  sec  of  St.  Louis  since  1843, 
is  still  living,  btit  the  title  of  the  iliocese  is  held  by  the 
former  coadjutor,  Archbishoj)  K:iin.  The  other  sees  uf 
the  province,  as  now  constituted,  arc  of  recent  erection. 
Concordia,  erected  in  1*87,  y!i\  e  its  first  bisliop,  K.  Scan- 
ndl,  to  Onnihn  in  December,  1H90;  .'^ince  tlieii  tiiC  see  is 
lacniil  and  is  atlminislered  by  llie  lli^lmp  .if  Wichita,  Rt 
Rev.  J.  J,  Hennessey.  Kaii-as  City,  Kan.,  tli'iiiKli  erected 
only  in  May,  1.S91,  can  trace  its  oriLjin  ihroutih  I.caven- 
wortli  (May,  1R7;)  tu  tlie  vicariate  ajHislolic  of  Kansas, 
cslablisln..!  June,  1871.  The  Kt,  Rev,  l.oni.s  M.  Kink 
between  1871  and  l«'j5  lias  lieen  successively  Vicar 
Aixislolic  (if  Kansas,  ]li.-.liiiinif  I.eavenmirlli,  iind  liishitp 
of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Kans.is  City.  Mo.,  was  eslablished 
SeplcmbiT,  ikso.  in  which  year  the  incmnheiit  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Itishup  J.  J.  llo^an,  was  transferred  to  Kan- 
sas City,  remaining,  nevertheless,  Atlministrator  of  St, 
Joscjth.  This  latter  diocese,  erected  in  i8(.8.  bad,  there- 
fore, for  its  first  bishop  until  1880  the  Rl.  Rev.  J.  J. 
lIoi,'an.  who  contiinied  to  administer  it  nnlil  iSiji,  when 
it  received  as  its  seconil  bishop  the  Rl.  Kev.  M.  J-  Hurke, 
transferred  from  the  sec  of  Ciicyenne.  Wichita  was 
erectc<l  in  1887,  and  is  ruled  by  its  first  bishop,  J,  J. 
Hennessey. 

Province  of  AVli-  Orhuj>is. 

Archbishop  Odin  <lied  May  25.  1870.  His  successor, 
N.  J.  Perche,  ilie.l  December,  i8S.?.  I'.  X.  I.eray,  trars- 
ferred  from  Natchitoches  to  New  Orleans,  died  Septein- 
ber,  1887.  He  was  succeeded  by  ihe  present  incumbent, 
F.  Janssens,  transferred  lo  New  (.)ileaus  from  Natcliez  in 
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August,  1888.  Dallu!^  wnM  an  erection  of  1890;  itn  fir^t 
incumbent^  T.  F.  I)rcnnan»  resigned  in  1892;  Hishop  K.  J. 
Dunne  is  the  incumbent  since  November  30,  1893.  Hishop 
C.  M.  Dubuis  resi^Mied  the  see  of  Galveston  in  1881,  his 
coadjutor,  P.  Dufal,  resigned  it  likewise,  and  the  present 
bishop,  N.  A.  Gallagher,  was  appointed  April  30,  1892. 
Little  Rock  has  had  but  the  one  bishop  since  I'ebruary, 
1867,  the  Rt.  Rev.  IC.  Fitzgerald.  Mobile  lost  Bishop 
Quinlan  by  death  in  1883  and  Bishop  Manucy  by  resigna- 
tion in  1884;  the  prei^cnt  incumbent,  since  September, 
1885,  is  Bishop  J.  O'SulIivan.  From  Natchez  Bishop 
Klder  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati  in  18S0,  and  Bishop 
Jansscns  to  New  Orleans  in  1888;  the  present  incumbent 
is  Bishop  Thomas  lleslin.  Bishop  Martin,  of  Natchitoches, 
died  September,  1875;  his  successor,  F.  X.  Leray,  was 
transferred  to  New  Orleans  in  1S83;  and  his  successor, 
Bishop  Durier,  consecrated  November,  1885,  still  holds 
the  sec.  San  Antonio  was  erected  in  1874  ;  its  first  bishop, 
A.  D.  Pellicer,  died  April,  1880;  the  second  bishop,  John 
C.  Ncraz,  died  November,  1894;  just  now  the  see  is  with- 
out an  incumbent.  Brownsville  is  a  vicariate  apostolic, 
eslablished  in  1874;  the  first  occupant  was  liisht>p  Manucy 
until  18S4;  the  present  occupant,  since  November,  iS(>o, 
is  Rt.  Rev.  !*eler  Verclaguer.  Another  vicariate  apostolic, 
established  1 891,  is  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Theophile  Mecrschaert. 


Province  of  Oregon, 

This  province  has  not  grown  and  extended  cis  its  sisters, 
though  we  think  that  there  is  before  this  northwestern 
section  of  the  Union  an  era  of  wonderful  prosperity.  The 
archdiocese  of  Orej^^on  or  I'ortland  lost  its  pioneer  arch- 
bishop,  the   Most   Rev.   F.   N.   Blanchet,  in  June,    1883. 
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Bishop  Scghers,  transferred  from  Vancouver  Island,  had 
been  since  1S78  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Blanchct,  and 
succeeded  him  only  to  resiyn  in  1884  and  go  find  a  saintly 
but  tragic  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  River  in  the 
heart  of  Alaska.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Most 
Kev.  W.  \\.  Gross,  transferred  from  Snvannali  in  I'eb- 
ruary',  1885.  Iloise  City,  Ida,,  csiablishcd  as  a  vicariate 
in  1868,  was  erected  into  a  diocese  in  lH<jJ;  itN  first 
occupant,  llislmp  Lootens,  resigned  in  187O;  aincc  1885 
Disliop  A.  J,  Gloricn  occupies  tlie  see.  Nesqually  lost  itn 
pioneer  bishop,  M.  A.  Blanchet,  in  1879;  he  was  siicceeded 
by  Bishop  A.  Jungcr.  who  still  holds  the  set:.  Alaska 
was  made  a  prefecture  apostolic  in  1894,  under  Very  Kev. 
P.  Tosi,  S.J. 

Provsnee  of  Suti  Francisco. 

The  first  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  the  saintly 
Alcmany,  resigned  in  1884  to  go  die  in  his  native  Spain; 
a  year  before  his  resignation  he  had  received  as  coadjutor 
the  Most  Rev.  P.  W.  Kiordan,  who  still  occupies  the  see. 
The  first  Bishop  of  Monterey,  Thaildens  Amat,  died  in 
1878;  he  had  received  in  1873  a  coadjutor,  Bishop  Mora, 
who  succeeded  liim;  he  in  turn  received,  in  1894,  a  coad- 
jutor, the  Kt.  Kev.  George  Montgomery.  The  diocese  of 
Sacramento,  established  in  1886,  was  put  in  charge  of 
I!i>hop  Manoguc.  who  died  in  1895.  Salt  Lake  City, 
from  a  vicariate  apostolic  established  in  iSSfi,  was  erected 
into  a  diocese  in  1891  ;  its  first  and  present  incumbent  is 
the  Kt.  Kev.  L.  Scanlon. 

Province  of  Jhstoil. 
Bishop  Fitzpalrick  died  h'ebruary  13,  iSftrt.     Previous 
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wlm  l)cc;iMn;  his  successor.  In  rcbriiary,  1R75,  Hostcm 
was  nv.uW  ;in  arclibtsliopric,  •md  lijstiop  Willtiims  became 

its  fir>.t  arclibislmp,  Mc  still  li\i;s  iti  vifjorous  licilth. 
haviii'i  cclcbralLii  the  j^ctklcn  jiibiloc  of  bis  pricstbinxl  in 
May.  iStj.v  lie  was  ^iveii  an  auxiliary,  the  Kt.  Rev.  John 
llrady.  in  .\»^,'ii-t,  iSyi.  The  I'lrsl  inciimbciU  of  Hiirliiin- 
l.in.  lli>lioi,  |)e  (^ocsbriaii.l,  slill  holds  thai  see ;  hiicc  Jiim-. 
iS.jj,  he  has  f„r  i-oadj,il<ir  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Midiaml. 
Hartford  liM  Hi^-hnp  Mei-arlaiid  in  CVl-Uer,  ,S74.  He 
uas  MieciLilcd  {March.  iS^h)  by  Thomas  Galberry.  who 
.lied  in  Oanbef,  I.S7.S.  To  him  siiaeeded  1..  S.  McMahon. 
will)  theii  ill  Auj;iist,  iSy^.  The  prt-^erU  inciiittbeiit  is  lllc 
Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Ticrney.  Maikhester  was  erecte.l  in 
tSS4  and  is  rnled  by  the  Ri.  Rev,  Deiils  M,  Mradky. 
Poriland  was  deprived  of  llisliop  Uacori  by  death.  Novem- 
\kt.  1S74.  His  successor  is  the  Rl.  Rev.  James  A.  Ilealy. 
TrovidL-nce  was  erected  ti)  1S72;  i!s  first  liishr.p,  Th<.m;is 
I--.  Heii.Iricken.  died  in  June,  iSSrt,  and  w:is  succeeded  by 
the  present  incinubciit.  the  Rt.  Rev.  !\I.  ilarkins.  Spnnjj- 
(ield  was  erccteil  in  June.  l8;o;  its  first  bishop.  ]'.  T, 
O'Reilly,  died  in  May,  1892;  it  is  now  ruled  by  tlic  Kt. 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Heaven. 


Province  0/ Mik'-'ankci 


nKtil  January,  1891,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  sec  uf  Milwaukee.  The  present 
incumbent  of  Green  Bay  is  the  Kt,  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer 
I-a  Crosse  was  made  a  diocese  in  1 868,  and  was  nded  by 
Hishop  Heiss  until  his  transfer  to  Milwaukee  It)  l88o. 
Mis  successor  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  K.  C.  Flascli,  who  died  in 
August,  1891,  The  present  bishop  is  the  Rt.  Ucv.  James 
Schwcbach.  The  diocc-^c  of  Marquette  lost  Bishop  Baraga 
in  186S.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ignatius  Mnik,  who  re- 
signed in  1878.  Tiie  present  incumbent  is  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Vcrtin. 

Proxniice  cf  Philadelphia. 

The  diocese  uf  I'liilaclelphia  was  made  an  arclibisliopric 
in  June,  1875.  Archbishop  Wood  died  in  June,  i88.t, 
and  was  siiceeedeii  by  lli>liiip  1'.  J.  Ryai),  transferred  from 
tile  oadjutnrsliip  of  Si.  I.-Jiiis.  lirie  is  ruled  >inee  1868 
by  ilie  Kl.  R^v.  Ti.bias  .'Miiilen.  IIarri>burg  w^is  erected 
in  1S6S;  its  first  bishop,  J.  V.  Shaiiitlian,  died  in  Septem- 
ber. 1 SG8 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rt,  Rev.  Thomas 
McGoveni,  who  still  holds  the  see.  Bishop  Uomeiiec,  of 
I'ittsburg,  was  rciimved  to  the  see  of  Alleghany  City  in 
1876.  and  was  succeeiled  in  the  see  of  l'itt>biirg  by  liishop 
J.  Twigg,  who  died  in  December.  1889.  The  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  reunited  sees,  I'ittsburg  ami  Alleghany 
City,  is  Itishop  R.  I'lielan.  Scranton  was  made  a  diocese 
ill  1868.  and  is  still  ruled  by  its  first  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  O'Hara. 

Province  of  Santa  Ft'. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Santa  I"e,  J.  B.  I.amy,  died  in  Feb- 
riiary,  1KS8.  His  cnadjiilo;.  J.  B.  Salpointe.  transferred 
in   1S69  from   the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Arizona,  became 


itlirec  years  after  the  appointment  of  his  own  coadjutor  he 
rcsignct!  (Aii{;ust,  1S94),  and  thus  the  sec  piissctl  hito  the 
hands  of  its  j»rcsc»t  arclibishop,  the  Most  Rev.  I'.  L. 
Cliapellc.  Colorado  was  made  a  vicariate  apostolic  in 
1868,  a  diocese  with  Denver  as  sec  in  1887;  the  first 
bishop.  J.  I'.  MacheboQuf,  died  in  iS8q,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  incumbent,  N.  C.  Matz,  wiio  was  coadjutor 
since  18S7.  Arizona  was  made  a  vicariate  api'stolic  in 
1869;  tlic  first  \-icar,  J.  R.  SaIiK>inte,  was  tr:insfcrrcd  to 
Santa  IV'  in  1RR4.  The  preseut  incumbent  is  the  Rt,  Rev. 
1'.  liinirf^ado,  who  became  Hishop  of  Tucson  in  1894  on 
tiic  changiny  of  the  vicariate  into  a  diocese. 

Piwiinc  0/  Clitciigo. 

Tlie    lil.  Rev.  Thomas    I'ljley   became  Coadjutor  and 

Admiiii^tratiir  iif  theiliocese  of  Chicago  in  l-'ebriiary,  1870, 
Dnrinj,'  his  shurt  rule— for  he  died  in  February.  1879 — lie 
restored  peace  to  llie  ilistracteil  diocese  and  set  it  on  the 
way  to  that  wonderful  progress  it  lias  attaine<l  since.  In 
1880  Chica^,'o  was  made  an  arc  1 1  bishopric,  and  Uishop 
h'celian,  of  Xasiivilie.  was  transferred  to  the  pninmled  see. 
Alton  lost  its  first  l)isli..p,  II.  1).  Juiicker.  in  October. 
1S68.      In    ]S7o   he   was   succeeded   by    I'.  J.  Kalles.  who 
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anti  is  now  .spending  liix  (tcclinin^;  years  in  the  classic 
sliadcs  of  St.  Thomas's  College  near  that  city.  St.  I'aul 
waii  made  an  nrclibishopric  in  May,  18SS,  and  is  famous 
throiiglioiit  ihc  world  with  the  fame  of  its  .irchbislioj). 
St.  Cloud,  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  1889,  was  at  first  the 
vicariate  apostolic  of  norilieni  Miiincsola.  Hislioi)  Scidcn- 
busch,  its  first  incumbent,  re^iigned  in  18S9,  .Tnil  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Otto  Zardetti,  who  in  1894  was  lr.-ii]<fcrrc<I  to 
the  arcliicpiscopal  sec  ef  lliichare.st,  Uouiniinia.  In  llic 
beginning  of  lS()5  Hi^hop  Marty  was  transferred  from 
Siou.x  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  vacant  see  nf  Si.  Cluud.  The 
diocese  of  Duhith  was  cMahUshed  in  1SS9:  its  first  bishop 
i^;  the  Kt.  Rev.  Jamis  McColrick.  Jamesiown  also  was 
erected  in  18R9:  ils  l)i,sh.ip  is  the  Kt.  Kcv.  John  Slianley. 
Winona  likewise  was  erected  in  1SS9,  and  is  ruk'il  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  IV  Colter.  In  iRSo  was  eslabllshtd  the  vica- 
riate apostolic  of  Dakota,  erected  into  a  dincc.-^e  in  l88y; 
its  first  bisliop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Marty,  was  transferred 
in  1895  to  St.  Cloud. 

Province  of  Dnbiiqiic. 

Dubuque  was  made  an  archbishopric  in  189,1,  and  its 
bishop  since  1866,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hennessey,  became 
archbishop.  Omaha,  csiabtishcd  as  the  vicariate  of  Ne- 
braska ill  1857,  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1SK5.  Hishop 
O'Gorman  died  in  July.  1S74.  and  was  sncecede.l  in  1K76 
by  Hishnp  O'Connor,  who  died  May.  I  S90.  The  prcsL-nt 
incumbent  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  K.  Seannell,  transfcrnd  from 
Concordia  in  1 890.  The  diocese  of  Cheycrmc  was  erected 
in  18S7,  atxl  remained  under  the  rnle  of  !li-hoo  Hmke 
until  he  was  tr;msferred  to  St.  Joseph  in  iSq',.  Davcnjinrt 
was  maile  n  iliocese  in  1881  ;  ils  first  Iiisho|i  wvis  John 
Mullen,  who  died  in  July,  1883,  and  was  succeeileil  by  tite 


colli  was  creeled  in  1 8S7 ;  its  first  iiiciimlieiit.  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Tlioiiiiis  linnacum,  still  rules  it. 

Sucli  is  the  condition  of  the  liierarcliy  in  the  year  1895. 
The  annexed  tithnlar  statement,  taken  from  Hoffman's 
iJireclnry,  slunvs  tJie  number  of  archbishops,  bishojis, 
I»riests,  lIui relics,  nirssioiis,  seminaries  .ind  students,  schoulu 
and  children,  ')r|)han  asyhims  and  irmiatcs,  charitable  in- 
sliUitiims,  and  Catholic  population.  We  put  in  a  catitiun 
as  to  tbe  la-^t  item,  for  the  reason  that  another  chrectory. 
Saiilicr's,  e(iiially  anlhorizcd,  finils  a  Catholic  |}opulation  of 
<nx-r  10,000.000 — a  <lifrerent  total  from  HoiTnian's,  which 
is  y,o;;,Nf>5.  In  other  respects  we  believe  lIolTnian's  is 
mainly  corieel,  Heholil  here  the  work  and  j)ro};ress  of  a 
century  I  No  one  can  ileny  that  it  is  simply  wonderfni.  It 
werepresnni])tiioiis  toin(lnlj{einforeseein}isandforctellings. 
Vet  he  wuiitii  be  a  rash  man  who  shonld  say  that  we  have 
conie  to  a  standstill;  that  the  church  which  has  reached  such 
an  e\ tension  under  adverse  circunif^tances,  amid  the  dilTlciil- 
lies  of  infancy  and  youth,  shall  ha\e  no  vijior  to  f^row  with 
still  more  ^^i-antic  strides  in  the  more  pri>|>itious  times 
that  are  alrrady  at  hand,  and  in  the  full  vij^or  of  an  assured 
manhood. 
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Religion i  Onfcrs, — /,  i/crti  tun: — Lasses.  ^  Coinicils. 

"TllKRK  is  iii>  pli.Tit:  uf  liiiiiiitii  misery  and  affliction," 
writes  Cardinal  (iibbuiis,  "  lur  wliicli  the  Catliulic  Church 
<Iuts  not  pruvidi;  suiiit;  antidotu,  somt;  allijviali'iii.  She 
lias  foutulliii^  asylums  tu  rcci.'ivi:  and  shelter  helpless  in- 
fants thai  are  cither  abaiitl'med  by  unnatural  nioiliLTS  or 
burcft  uf  their  parents  befure  they  knew  a  inuther's  love. 
As  the  chnrdi  |m.\ides  U,v  th<.sL!  yet  nri  tile  ihresh.iM  uf 
life.  Ml  ti>i>  does  she  secure  retreiits  for  those  iin  tile  ihikjsh- 
old  of  death."  Hetweeii  Hie  cradle  and  tlie^ravc  there  is 
not  a  snlTerinj;.  a  privation,  a  dci^radalion,  tliere  is  iK)t  a 
shattered  luKly  or  heart  or  reputation,  for  which  she  has 
not  pr<ivided  a  iuiinc  wlu'rein  the  nnieilies  and  consola- 
tions <jf  earth  are  coiidtined  with  those  of  heaven  to  relieve 
the  pains  and  repair  the  hreakint,'s  of  fallen  humanity. 
This  niible  work,  llie  most  patent  proof  of  neniiine  Chris- 
tianity, is  done  by  <.ur  religions  or<lers. 

The  bare  stati>.tics  (name,  date  of  introihielion.  tuiniber 

of  men  and  women  fill  foriy-lhree  closely  printed  pa^es  in 
small  type  of  Mr.JTnian's  Uireclory  tor  the  year  iHij.n. 
l\vi.lently  s]jare  does  not  alL.w  me  to  ^\\v.  eveit  the  sli^ht- 
est  n<)|ioii  uf  their  orij;in,  intnidLntion  into  [his  coiuitry. 
and    their  expansion.      Many  mnno;;raph-;  nn  the  subject 


thuy  are  (l<>ii)(;,  ami  of  tlic  Inrye  p!i 
Catholic  life  of  the  land. 

Catliulic  lilLTatiiru  past  and  prcse 
wliicli  I  must  pass  over  with  the 
the  remark  that  the  pioneer  work  ol 
bein^  now  past,  with  our  colleges,  ; 
versity  in  \\'asliinj;ton,  raising;  the  s 
the  inctlioits  of  stnily,  there  is  c\ 
fnlure  onrclerf,'ymen  and  ethicated 
leisure  and  more  profit  in  literary  a 
their  predecessors  and  fathers  fniii 
of  onr  history,  when  the  Catholic 
conimimily,  were  absorbed  in  the 
securing;  of  the  infant  nation. 


There  has  been  much  wild  writii 
the  church  in  this  country.  Itisl 
away  his  time  on  board  .ship  at  ^ues 
in  his  day.  wiilioul  statistics  or  r 
down  the  losses  in  his  diocese,  con 
linasaiid  rieorj;ia,  ;it  thirty-eij,'ht  tl 
statistics  of  thai  lime  to  sel  a^ains 
not  bear  him  oirl,  for  the  reason 
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dioceses  of  Mobile  or  Natchez  or  Little  Rock  or  Savannah. 
But  Bishop  England  was  led  by  a  further  error  into  gen- 
eralizing from  his  own  district  to  the  country  at  large. 
"  We  ought/*  he  writes,  •'  if  there  had  been  no  loss,  to 
have  five  millions  of  Catholics ;  and  as  we  have  less  than 
one  million  and  a  quarter,  there  must  have  been  a  loss  of 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  within  the  last  fifty  years 
( 1 786-1836)."  He  assumed  that  in  fifty  years  there  had 
come  into  the  United  States  eight  millions  of  immigrants. 
This  assumption,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  calculation  and 
argument,  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  According 
to  Bromweirs  "  History  of  Immigration  to  the  United 
States,"  compiled  from  the  best  data,  the  total  immigration 
into  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1835  was  514*1 59. 
Bishop  England's  opinion  as  to  our  losses  in  his  time  may 
be  set  aside. 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Mullen,  delegate  to  this  country  from  the 
Catholic  University  of  IrcKind  in  1852,  ni«ade  the  charge 
that  there  were  two  millions  of  apostates,  mainly  Irish, 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  1850.  To  .show  how  nish  is 
the  assertion,  suffice  it  to  say  that  according  to  the  census 
of  1850  the  foreign-born  population — all  nationalities — in 
the  United  States  w^s  2,244,602. 

The  famous  Lucerne  Memorial  of  1891 — the  same  that 
drew  from  Senator  Davis  his  no  less  famous  anti-Cnhensly 
speech  in  the  senate's  winter  session  of  1892 — ^a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  holy  see  by  Mr.  Cahensly  and  others,  states : 
"  Calculations  based  on  the  most  trustworthy  statistics 
establish  that  Catholic  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
in  the  United  States  should  number  twenty-six  millions; 
the  actual  number  of  Catholics  there  is  hardly  ten  millions; 
therefore  there  has  been  a  loss  of  sixteen  millions." 

An  anonymous  pamphlet,  "The  Question  of  National- 
ity," published  in  1889,  states:  "In  the  same  proportion 
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[we  pass  over  the  computation  to  get  at  the  conclusion] 
we  would  have  at  present  about  twenty  million  Irish- 
born  [he  means  Irish  and  their  descendants]  and  sixteen 
million  German-born.  Now  there  ought  to  be  about 
eighteen  million  Irish  Catholics  and  about  five  million 
German  Catholics;  Americans,  Poles,  Italians,  etc.,  would 
make  two  millions  more;  total,  twenty-five  millions  of 
Catholics.  But  according  to  Hoffman's  Directory  for  the 
year  1889  the  Catholic  population  was  8,157,676.  There- 
fore there  has  been  a  loss  to  the  church  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Catholic  body."  The  author  of  **  The  Question  of  Nation- 
ality "  is  an  echo  of  the  Lucerne  Memorial ;  he  deserves 
special  honor  and  we  owe  him  a  special  gratitude  for  giv- 
ing us  the  "  most  trustworthy  statistics "  on  which  the 
memorial  based  its  assertion  of  a  loss  of  sixteen  millions. 
How  trustworthy  they  arc — the  statistics  and  the  inferences 
— suffice  it  to  say  that  the  total  foreign-born  poj)iilation 
of  all  nationalities  and  creeds  according  to  the  census  of 
l8iSo  was  6,67Q,Q43. 

Finally,  Mr.  John  O'Kane  Murray,  in  Appendix  G  to 
his  •*  Popular  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,**  makes  out 
that  in  1870  the  total  Celtic  element  in  the  population 
.  of  the  United  States  was  twenty-four  millions,  and  adds 
that  *•  almost  the  entire  Celtic  element  might  be  safely 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  men  who  were  Catholics 
on  settling  in  America.'*  If  that  is  so.  and  if  to  this  Celtic 
element  is  added  the  Catholic  contingent  of  the  Germanic 
and  Slavonic  elements,  we  should  have  an  immense  Cath- 
olic population,  and  onr  losses  r.rc  truly  appalling. 

Now  the  question  may  he  solved,  as  far  as  it  can  he 
solved,  partly  by  history  and  partly  by  statistics. 

What  docs  history  .say  in  the  matter?  History  tells  us 
that  the  loss  of  ICnropean  Catholics — for  I  leave  «iside  the 
Indians,  having  touched  on  their  losses  elsewhere— during 
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the  mission  period  was  inconsiderable,  for  the  reason, 
mainly,  that  there  were  not  many  to  lose.  The  Catholics 
of  New  Mexico  have  been  retained,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  smaller  bodies  in  Texas  and  Florida.  A  few 
may  have  been  lost  to  us  in  Louisiana,  and  for  the  loss 
there  is  an  explanation.  Louisiana  was  settled  at  a  time 
of  religious  decadence  in  France,  and  by  a  class  of  French 
in  whom  the  fciith  was  not  deep  and  firm.  Moreover,  the 
suppression  of  the  Society*  (if  Jesus  and  the  consequent 
breakini;  up  of  their  mission  work,  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment from  French  to  Spanish,  from  Spanish  to  French, 
from  French  to  American,  and,  above  all,  the  long  schism 
created  by  the  rebellious  trustees  of  New  Orleans,  were 
events  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  Catholi- 
city. And  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  Loui- 
sianian  Catholics  persevered,  and  that  their  descend«antH 
to-day  are  not  the  lesist  numerous,  respectable,  and  wealthy 
portion  of  the  present  Catholic  population  in  the  dioceses 
of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

We  have  retained  the  majority  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
Illinois  and  Ottawa  missions.  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  Chicago, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Daven]>ort,  Dubuque,  St.  Paul,  Milwau- 
kee, Green  Bay,  Mackinaw,  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Vincennes, 
Terre  Haute,  and  many  other  places  have  their  origins  in 
this  Canadian  Catholicity  of  the  mission  period.  After 
the  cession  of  Canada  to  England  there  may  have  been 
some  lo.sses,  for  the  reason,  mainly,  that  for  many  years 
the  Canadians  of  the  West  were  without  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  priests ;  but  the  losses  were  tis  nothing  compared  with 
wluit  remained.  At  any  rate,  the  Canadian  population  of 
the  West  was  inconsiderable  at  the  time. 

There  remain,  then,  to  be  con.sidered  the  ICnglish  mis- 
.sions  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  no  statistics  to  show 
the  exact  number  of  Catholics  who  settled  in  Maryland.    It 
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cannot  h«nvc  been  very  great,  since  in  a  few  years  after  the 
settlement  the  Puritans  from  Vir^nia,  and  some  years 
hitcr  the  Anglicans,  became  the  majority.  Tlie  statistics 
we  have  given  in  the  history  of  the  colonial  Catholicity  of 
Maryland  show  no  large  defections  from  the  church, 
though  no  doubt  the  penal  legislation  of  the  pre-Rcvolu- 
tionary  times  and  the  apostasy  of  the  House  of  Baltimore 
must  have  h.nd  some  influence.  However,  we  dare  to  sav 
that  the  influence  was  slight  and  our  losses  inconsideraI)lc. 
The  Episcopalians  were  watchful  and  jealous;  if  they 
could  have  l)oasted  of  gaining  over  Catholics  we  should 
find  some  traces  of  the  boasting;  but  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary :  the  records  show  constant  complaints  from  them  of 
the  growth  of  the  church,  necessitating  legislation  more 
and  more  ])enal.  Outside  of  Maryland  in  coloni<il  times 
there  were  no  Catholics  to  speak  of,  and  there  could  not 
be,  for  the  legislation  of  the  colonics,  with  the  exception 
of  Pennsylvania,  amounted  to  a  strict  embargo  against 
them.  A  few  in  New  York,  a  little  more  in  Pennsylvania 
— that  is  all;  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  the  majority  of  them  fell  away.  As  to  the  South, 
neither  in  colonial  times  nor  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  could  such  a  number  of  Catholics  have  settled 
there  as  to  justify  Hishop  England  in  putting  down  the 
loss  in  his  diocese  at  thirty-eight  thousand.  History 
furnishes  no  basis  for  the  statement. 

So  much  for  the  mission  period.  History  nuist  again 
be  our  guide  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  century;  .iflcr 
that  we  may  trust  ourselves  to  statistics.  It  is  a  fact  of 
history  that  there  w.is  almost  no  immigration  from  luiroj)c, 
and  much  less  Catholic  immigration,  from  1800  to  1820. 
During  that  period,  then,  having  made  no  great  gains,  we 
could  have  no  great  losses.  In  fact,  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  we  had  none  whatever,  but  held  our  own  and  more. 
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In  1820  Archbishnp  Mar<5chnl  cnlculntcd  the  Cnltmtic 
population  o[  tlic  United  Statc^i,  exclusive  of  Louiniaiia 
and  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  to  be  169,500;  add  to  this 
the  Catholics  of  Louisiana  and  the  West,  and  we  get  for 
the  year  1 820,  344,500.  Remember  that  in  i  ^90,  ihc  date 
of  Carroll's  consecration,  there  were,  according  to  him, 
about  30,000  in  his  diocese, 

After  the  year  1820  wc  have  the  official  st.itistics  of 
immij^ralioii  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  our  calcnlationsof  tlie 
Catholic  population,  A  history  of  immigration  would  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  books.  Wc  may  say  that 
a  double  immigration  h<n5  been  and  is  goiiig  im  in  this 
country — an  internal  and  an  external.  Mr.  .Jnhn  Hach 
McMasters,  in  his  masterly  "History  of  the  I'enplc  of 
the  United  States,"  \\as  some  hi^^hly  attractive  pages  on 
botli. 

A  few  words  liere  about  immigration  from  Europe. 
The  distress  that  followt-d  on  the  ending  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  in  Europe  sent  thousands  from  England  and  Germany 
to  the  United  States,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  British 
press  began  to  take  alarm  and  demand  parliamentary 
action  to  stop  "  the  ruinous  drain  of  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  Six  thous-nnd 
emigrants  were  said  to  have  left  Irclan<l  before  the  middle 
of  1816.  A  New  Vork  newsjiapcr,  the  "  Sliamrock,"  con- 
tained a  list  of  four  hundred  Irishmen  who  landed  at  New 
York  from  five  ships  between  the  lotli  and  the  17th  of 
August.  This  is  only  one  instance.  Many  of  those 
emigrants  were  poor  and  totally  unconscious  of  their 
future  bearings.  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
I'hilndclphia  and  the  Shamrock  I'ricndly  Association  of 
New  York  took  them  in  hand,  procuring  them  work  or 
forwarding  them  inland.  Other  societies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose sprang  into  existence,  such  as  the  Hibernian  Society 
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of  liiillimorc,  the  Irish  KmiBmlion  Association  o/  New 
York-,  and  like  societies  in  I'liihiddpliia  and  Pittsburg. 
Kvcn  Congress  was  petitioned  by  these  associations  to 
^'ive  aid  to  and  encourage  emigration  by  a  sell  erne— which 
was  not  enacted,  however — of  cheap  lands  and  long  credit. 
Until  the  year  1842  tlie  total  number  of  immigrants  in 
any  one  year  never  reached  100,000;  in  1844  it  fell  to 
;8,ooo.  in  1845  it  e,\ceeded  114,000,  in  1846  it  was 
154,000,  and  in  1847  234,968.  The  famine  in  Ireland 
sent  hurxireds  of  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people  to  our 
shores,  and  in  the  emigration  thus  cansed  we  have  the 
source  (if  the  Catholic  development  and  the  occasion  of 
ihc  anti-Catholic  propaganda  that  mark  this  period.  In 
1849  [he  number  of  immigrants  had  ri.scn  to  297,024;  nor 
did  the  huge  stream  cease  to  tlow  until  cheeked  by  the 
Civil  War;  and  in  this  immigralinn  are  to  be  found  the 
rea>ons  fur  tiie  issue  of  that  conflict— the  trinmpli  anil 
prc>ervation  of  the  Union.  The  newcomers  swelled  the 
national,  not  the  sectional,  forces  of  our  country.     They 


allowing  for  each  decade  a  natural  increase  bf  one  third 
over  the  total  figures  with  which  the  decade  starts,  makes 
out  the  following  table: 

GitlwIU  I\i/iiiliitwn. 

In  tS2o  (nccording  toArchbishop  M^ircchal's  cakulntion)  344-500 

"  1830 , 361,000 

"  1840 1,000,000 

"  1850 1,736,470 

"    1870 .- 4,685.000 

"    1880. 7,067,000 

"    1890 10,627,000 

The  percentage  nf  Catholic  immigration  and  the  ralio  of  n.ittir.il 
inerc.iso  adopted  by  Cilmary  Shea  would  m.ikc  the  figure!!  in  iSijj 
12,500,000. 

Such,  then,  according  to  Gilmary  Shea,  shotikl  be  our 
present  Catholic  population.  The  question  arises.  Have 
we  in  reality  twelve  millions  of  members  to-day  in  the 
Catholic  Church?  Ayain,  the  question  may  be  put  to  us 
in  another  form:  Have  you  no  official  statistics  of  an  un- 

mi,  l!ul  ihe  proporlion  ha&  incrtateil  very  litllc  wirliiii  itic  Inst  twcnly 
years.  It  i.is  18.15  ])irLcm.  in  1K70,  ami  allli.iU[;1i  ilir  aiiu.il  ininiii;raliim 
■lurine  thc«  twenty  years  lia«  numUrcI  B.oiK.JiA  tlic  [ir.  i.nrli.-n  li.is  ..iily 

llicii.'.dvn,  uii'i'lher  youni)  or  «1<I,  Imt  all  lluir  iliihtr.ri  l-.m  in  ilu.  .uun'iry, 
ami  these  aline  nuinlier  "vcr  11.500,000;  sii  ihal  lUe  petMin-ipf  (c>ri'ij;n  liirlh 
numlirr  only  14.4  pcrccni.  i>(  Iho  entire  |m|iulatiiin,  iir  alniul  <>nv  seventh. 
It  \i  rather  noIc«"flliy  that  ihe  i-hrile  numKr  nf  (i>reii;ii.1™.rn  ller^ons  livini; 
in  ihU  eounlry  i-^'.nly  a  million  );reaier  ilian  rlie  iiuniUr  uliieli  ariive'l  u  ilhin 

came  hither  >villi  tlie  enormi.ti';  iiiinii^T.ntion  '.f  llie  InM  deen'le. 

"  .\evcrlhele-s,  the  (airv.l  le.l  .il  ihe  |,ri.pi.rti...i  nl  |.,rei^ii  l.hH.I  i>  il,e  jar. 


rr..m  a1<rna.1  i.  .Ii.i.le.1.  I'll 
lishvprerh,nn>l  have  either  r 
the  chitilreii  ul  persons  irmii  1 
whi'Ic  ])•  I]  ml  at  ion— 13. 6  J  per  i 
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doubted  authority  to  go  by?  We  are  forced  to  answer^ 
No.  We  have,  it  is  true,  two  Catholic  directories,  equally 
authorized  by  our  bishops,  Sadlier*s  of  New  York  and 
llofTinan's  of  Milwaukee.  Ihit,  kaviug  aside  the  euiisicl- 
eration  that  they  do  not  jij^ree,  Sadlier's  ^ivinj;  a  popu- 
lation of  10,964,000,  Iloli'nian's  k>^'>i^^  '*^  population  c»f 
9,077,865  ;  leaving  aside  this  other  consideration,  that  f«M 
many  years  the  same  dioceses  have  been  returning  the 
same  numbers  without  dimiimtion  or  increase — a  very 
unlikely  result — the  directories  have  not  and  cannot  have 
the  character  of  an  exact  census,  because  their  statistics  are 
based  not  on  an  actual  count  of  members,  but  on  a  compu- 
tation made  by  the  diocesan  chancellors  from  the  recorded 
baptisms  for  each  year  as  returned  from  each  parish. 

Now  such  a  computation  is  worth  but  little  if  the  re- 
turns of  baptisms  from  the  parishes  are  not  correct,  and  if 
the  figure  used  as  a  multiplier  is  not  correct  and  uniform 
in  all  the  chanceries.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  ascer- 
tained and  realized.  The  directories'  statistics,  therefore, 
are  but  conjecture,  mere  guesswork  more  or  less  a]>j>ro.\i- 

Tlic  Irish  .inil  tlicir  tliil«lron  :iri'  7.85  percent,  of  tlic  entire  |M»|»iil:»ti"n  :  fn»m 
Kn^^land  nn»|HT  tame  3.07  perccnl.,  Imm  Sc<>ilan«l  .y^h  percent.,  ;umI  fi«»in 
Wale*.  .35  percent.,  while  1. 5  perieiil.  came  fr«»m  Canada.  '\'\n\s  41. «»  i»iii 
of  every  if>0|Hr<nns  of  foreij^n  hirlh  or  parenta;;e  are  fn»m  (ireal  Itriinin, 
and  in  kin^!iip  of  Mood  and  in  speech  are  of  the  >ame  j^re-il  family  l»y  v  hii  h 
•lie  land  ua^  lir^l  occupied  and  llun  made  indrpeiidenl.  lUil  th«  re  i^  al^o  a 
fraction  of  mixed  forei;^n  parent'ii^e,  not  rreditrd  to  either  foreij^n  ei»nnlry, 
which  conNlilutCN  1.47  percent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  a  lair  share  <il 
this  mu>l  a]«NO  he  lliiti^h  on  one  side  or  the  «»tln  r.  Tims  s.iniethin:^  nnir«» 
than  I4  )>ereent.  of  the  population  must  l»e  credited  to  jiarentatje  or  imn'i;^r.'\- 
tion  from  (ireat  Britain,  a^aitist  les?»  than  Ic)  penent.  from  all  other  parts  «»f 
the  world. 

"  Next  in  important  e,  the  (lerman  l>loo<l  eh»«iely  .'in]>ror\ehes  «»nr  ninth  «»f  the 
pnpulatiim,  the  pereenta-^o  hein;^  lo.<)4,  ahoul  a  tliinl  of  the  uhtde  foiei^ii 
eonlin^;ent.  The  f.ul  will  not  he  oM-rlooUfd  that  In  a  hrond  seuNe  the  Mn-.*- 
h'sh  an«l  (lerman  raies  are  lu'.irlv  allied,  ns  in  this  eonntrv  thev  have  1m  en 

•  •  • 

CNcr  since  the  l\e\olulit>n.  'I  he 'I'eulonic  an«l  the  .\ni;Io-js;i\o!i,  ineliidin)* 
tile  Iri^h,  thus  fnrm  24.J>7  perretit.  of  tin'  rntin-  ]>«»pu'ali"n — :ilmovt  a  'pi.-r- 
ter — leaving  >*. 2  pereent.  for  all  other  while  immi<'rnnts  and  their  ehihlrt-n. 
Jubt  heic  the  relative  insij;nilicunee  of  teitain  :»tiains  ol  inuii:;;ralion  \\hic!\ 


nianvc^^nT^am^mis^Dnara  of  the  religious  census 
of  1890.  The  cliurcli  statistics  of  that  census  were  not 
yutliered  by  tlie  ceiisus-takcrs  directly  from  the  individual 
iiihabiiiints  of  llie  land,  bnt  from  the  diocesan  clianceries. 
C'tnnini^,  tliereforu,  from  the  same  sources  as  tlie  statistics 
iif  the  directories,  the  census  cliurcti  stntistic:^  rest  on  the 
sariio  basis  and  possess  the  same  trustwortliincss.  No 
livhi^  man  kniiws  exactly,  or  with  any  scienlidc  nc.irncss 
to  the  truth,  what  is  tlie  Catholic  i»opulation  of  the  land." 
Whc'lher  it  could  not  be  got  at  if  only  the  bishops  should 
atltipl  and  iniim-^e  a  uniform  method  of  ccnsns-iakiug  is  a 
qucsti'iii  we  do  not  stop  to  consider.  The  fact  is  as  I 
have  stalud ;  and  the  fact  being  snch,  any  sUuk-itt  of  our 
liiitory  anil  nf  our  general  jtresent  conditions  Ims  a  right 
to  give  his  guess  at  our  ]fii|Jiilalioii,  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  have  to-day  twelve  millions  of  Catholics. 

\Vc  have  no  doubt  had  some  losses;  not,  however,  SO 
extensive  as  claimed  by  the  writers  named  in  the  pteccd- 
ing  jKiges.     The  losses  are  owing  mainly  to  the  following 
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causes :  the  persecution  of  the  penal  period ;  the  settlement 
of  Catholics^  even  before  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy^ 
in  remote  places  where  there  were  no  means  of  Catholic 
life  and  training,  such  as  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New 
lingland;  the  want  of  church  organization  prior  to  the 
winning  of  our  independence;  the  scandals  and  schisms  of 
trusteeism ;  the  inadequate  supply  of  priests  and  churches 
for  the  <leniands  of  an  o\xrwheIming  immigration;  the 
large  number  of  orphans  cast  adrift  at.d  fallen  into  non. 
Catholic  hands  upon  the  death  of  the  father  or  of  both 
parents  amid  the  hardships  of  a  new  climate,  of  canal- 
building  and  other  public  works,  and  amid  the  calamities 
of  war;  intemperance;  the  want  of  Catholic  education; 
the  social  persecution  of  contempt  for  illiterate  Catholics 
and  their  creed,  under  which  weak  (Mies  ap(»statized  or 
allowed  their  children  to  grow  up  without  any  or  with  a 
non-Catholic  religion.  Here  arc  causes  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  account  for  a  tremendous  Ic.ikage. 

IIa])pily.  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  leaks  have  been 
repaired,  and  the  hoj^e  is  warranted  that  future  losses  will 
be  small,  especially  since  the  church  has  assumed  a  broad 
attitude  on  the  great  (piestion  that  concerns  the  masses, 
the  relation  of  capital  to  labor.  Indeed,  the  tide  has  set 
the  <»ther  way  and  the  church  is  gaining.  To  cpiote  but 
two  instances:  Archbishop  Spalding  confirmed  in  five 
years  22,209  pers(»ns;  twelve  and  a  half  j>crcent.  of  iheni 
were  converts.  Hardly  a  bishop  in  the  country  to-day 
but  could  tell  the  same  story.  IIofTman's  Directory  for 
1895  gives  for  some  dioceses  the  baptisms  of  «idults.  I 
.say  some  dioceses,  because  the  statistics  of  each  diocese 
are  compiled  at  the  i)leasure  of  the  bishop  and  his  offi- 
cials, there  being  no  regulation  compelling  a  uniformity  of 
items  or  of  tabular  statement.  Now  the  adult  baptisms 
are   baptisms   of  converts.     They  arc    reported   at    four 
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thousand  in  twenty  of  the  least  populous  and  most  unim- 
portant dioceses  of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  only  such 
dioceses  that  seem  willing  to  give  information  on  the  score 
of  baptisms,  and  yet  it  is  from  the  basis  of  the  baptisms 
that  the  Catholic  population  is  computed. 

Yes,  we  have  had  our  losses.  Hut  what  church  in  the 
United  States  has  not  had  losses?  Docs  the  Kpiscopalian, 
does  the  Lutheran,  hold  all  those  who  by  birth  or  ancestry 
should  be  within  these  two  denominations,  to  name  no 
others?  Many  a  Catholic  has  come  to  us  with  no  faith 
left,  with  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  Catholic  and,  of 
course,  the  b«aptism  received  in  infancy ;  and  after  touch- 
ing our  shores  has  ceased  to  consort  with  the  church  of 
his  native  country  and  his  fathers,  lie  went  out  from  us 
not  into  any  Protestant  denomination,  but  into  the  vast 
crowd  of  no-churchmen,  thp  largest  body  in  the  land. 
And  as  with  us,  so  has  it  happened  with  other  churches, 
especially  the  two  above  named.  Tiie  losses  do  not  prove 
that  we,  any  more  than  they,  are  incompatible  with  the 
republictin  form  and  spirit  of  this  government.  They 
prove  merely  that  man  is  free,  may  w^i:  or  abuse  his  free- 
dom in  religion  as  in  other  matters;  they  ]>rove,  too,  that 
if  a  man  wishes  to  preserve  his  faith  for  himself  and  his 
chihiren  he  must  choose  such  environments  of  places  and 
persons  as  shtill  be  to  him  aids  instead  of  hindrances. 

Councils  are  ecumenical,  plenary  or  national,  and  pro- 
vincial. An  assembly  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
world,  convoked  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  at  least 
with  his  consent,  and  presided  over  by  him  or  his  legates, 
is  an  ecumenical  council.  An  tissembly  of  all  the  bishops 
of  a  country — say  the  United  States — convoked  by  the 
primate  or  other  dignitary  commissioned  thereto  by  the 
Pope,  is  a  national  or  plenary  council.     An  assembly  of 


the  I*iipc.  The  acts  of  plenary 
must  be  submitted  to  tlic  holy  s 
gated;  not  that  they  must  be  coi 
for  they  are  rarely  confirmed  in  a 
whate\'er  may  be  too  strict  or  inac 
The  acts  of  diocesan  synods  ne 
revision  by  the  holy  see, 

I'A'iimenical  councils  define  doc 
tcrs  of  disciiilinc  ciJiiivrninij  lliu  d 
J'leiiary  and  provincial  councils  di 
only  reiK;at  the  doctrine  denned 
cils;  their  chief  purpose  is  to  npj) 
ench  country  or  province  t lie  unive 
by  the  ecumenical  ci)uncils  and  tl 
such  discipline  as  the  peculiar  clr 
or  province  demand.  Diocesan 
apply  more  inlimalely  to  each 
enactments  of  the  h<ily  see.  the  < 
provincial  councils,  c-ni|>hnsixin^ 
the  sjtecific  conditions  <)r  abuses 
nnisi  necessary. 

Numerous  diocesan  synods  havi 


n.l    I 
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fore  repetitions,  with  such  modi (icat ions  as  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  province  squire,  of  the  enactments 
of  plenary  councils,  and  since  the  same  may  be  said  of 
diocesan  synods  witli  respect  to  provincial  councils,  it 
follows  that  a  fair  idea  of  American  canon  law  may  be 
gained  from  the  exclusive  study  of  the  three  plenary 
councils.  It  is  to  bt;  remarked,  however,  that  the  First 
I'ienary  Council  has  its  genesis  in  the  provincial  councils 
of  BaUimore  that  preceded  it,  and  these,  ayain,  have  their 
genesis  in  the  First  Diocesan  Synod  of  Haltimore,  hthl  at 
the  time  when  there  was  in  the  country  but  that  one  dio- 
cese. Heiite  the  First  Synod,  the  I-'irst,  Second,  Third, 
I-ourth,  I'ifth.  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Provincial  Councils,  and 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third  I'lauiry  Councils  of  Jlaltimorc 
form  -the  ahsiilutely  necessary  anil  the  enniparatively 
sufficient  body  <if  docuinenls  f<ir  a  conijilete  stmly  of  the 
ecclesiastiial  leyislalion  under  which  live  the  Catholics  of 
llie  United  Stales, 

The  procedure  and  working  of  the  American  councils 
are  not  unlike  thi'>L'  of  an  ordinary  legislative  body.  Let 
me  briefly  describe  the  method  of  a  plenary  council.  A 
petition  is  laid  b)-  ihe  hierarchy  before  the  holy  see,  or  an 
order  comes  to  it  from  Konie,  for  the  holding  of  an 
assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  country.  Papal  letters 
a)>)x>int  an<I  commission  a  president  with  the  title  and 
jwwers  of  an  a|)ostolic  delegate;  he  may  be  one  sent  by. 
the  Pope  from  abroad ;  so  far  he  has  been  the  Archbishop 
of  Ilaltimorc.  The  president  delegate  apostolic  of  the 
I'irst  I'ienary  Council  was  Archbishop  Kenriek,  of  the 
Second  Archbishop  Spalding,  of  the  Tliir.1  Archbishop 
(only  after  the  council  Cardinal)  Ciibbtins,  Generally 
instruction';  on  lerlain  points  which  th-:  !i' ly  .soe  wants 
particularly  to  be  considered  and  Ie);i>laU'd  oi,  by  the 
assembly  are  sent  to  the  ap])ointed  president;  or,  as  was 
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the  case  just  before  the  Third  Plcnar)*  Council,  the  arch- 
bishops and  other  representative  men  are  called  to  Rome 
to  discuss  such  points  with  the  Roman  authorities. 

Thus  commissioned  and  instructed,  the  president  issues 
to  all  who  are  duly  entitled  to  sit  as  members  of  the 
assembly  letters  of  convocation  commanding;  their  presence 
at  a  fixed  date.  Meanwhile  the  best  theolo^rians  and 
canonists  of  the  country  are  at  work,  by  order  and  under 
the  presidency  of  the  delegate,  outlining  and  drafting  in 
preliminary  form  the  bills,  so  to  speak,  that  are  to  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  bishops. 
These  are  called  sc/tctuata^  and  are  afterward  delivered, 
printed,  to  each  member  in  the  first  public  session  i>f  the 
council.  This  first  solemn  session  is  usually  taken  up  with 
a  procession  into  the  cathedral.  j)ontifical  hi^h  mass,  tlie 
naming  of  the  ofllcials.  the  taking  of  the  required  oatlis, 
and  a  sermon.  Serm(»ns  are  delivered  throiigliout  the 
holdinj:  of  llie  council  on  Sundavs  and  certain  other  ffsli- 
val  days  by  prominent  members,  and,  of  course,  may  he 
attended  by  the  public.  The  officials  of  a  council,  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  sergeants,  clerks,  and  other  minor  ollicers 
of  our  legislative  botlies,  are  promoter,  judges  of  excuses 
and  complaints,  notary,  secretary,  chancellor,  master  <jf 
ceremonies,  and  chanter. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  real  business  of  the  t  >uncil. 
standing  rules  are  adopted,  as  to  the  hours  c>f  meeting, 
the  order  of  debate,  etc.,  and  various  committees  are  aj)- 
l>ointed,  between  whom  are  divided  the  (jucstions  to  he 
legislated  on,  that  is  to  say,  the  already  drafted  bills. 
We  may  say  that  the  council  sits  (1)  in  j)rivate  comniittees, 
(j)  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  (,^)  in  public  conciliar 
sessi(»ns,  when  the  enactments  decided  on  by  the  cnnuuiitee 
of  the  whole  and  the  private  committees  are  fin.:Ily  aiul 
solemnly  passed  on.     When  the  wljole  work  »s  done  and 
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the  council  lias  cltiwcd.  tlie  minutes  of  the  debaLes,  culled 
tlic  mill,  and  the  bills  passed,  called  the  dicn-tn.  ure  sent 
In  Rome.  There  they  nre  minutely  considered  by  com- 
missinns  of  cardinals  anil  lhe')l"j;ians  who  may  make 
nniendmeiits,  usually  very  slit^ht  and  in  the  wordinj,'  rather 
than  in  the  nialtcr.  Their  repnrt  is  suhniitled  to  the  t'ope; 
his  ait[jnival  is  not.  Imwever,  iiieant  In  be  such  an  net  as 
entails  )>.ip;d  infallibility.  Tlie  decrees,  after  haiin-,'  been 
thus  scnilini/ed  and  ctnifirmcd  by  tlie  Imiy  see,  are  sent 
back  t"  the  jiresiilL-ut  H>f  the  cmnicil.  are  by  him  pnmiul- 
;;ated  ami  C(miniiiiiiL-atcd  to  all  the  bishiijis.  and  thence- 
forth beerime  law.  Provincial  cmnicils  and  dincesan 
synoils  make  further  promulj^aliim  anil  a])]iltealinn  of 
these  di-LTLx-s  to  each  province  and  di.-ce'ie;  and  thus 
pricsls  and  lavnieti  tome  to  the  knn\vledi,-e  of  llie  let;isla- 
linii  thai  rules  Iheir  church  life. 

The  kiiislalinn  of  nur  councils  has  been  universally 
prrii-;cd,  and  is  liL^ld  ii|)  by  Nome  as  a  mode!  to  the  churches 
of  Australia  and  South  America,  which,  like  onr  own,  are 
seeking  to  a<la]it  the  uiiehaniiin^  doctrine  an<l  the  essential 
discipline  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  and  asjnrations  of 
modern  times,  to  the  new  environments  of  virgin  lands 
and  younj,'  nations.  This  tcLlislalion — I  am  speakinj,'  only 
of  the  first  seven  proxincial  and  the  tlinc  jilcnary  councils 
of  Italtimore.  for  the  many  other  provincial  councils  and 
iliocesaii  synrHls  woitM  make  a  vaster  bulk — Hlls  three 
■  "tavo  vohinies  containinj^  twelve  hnii<lrcd  ami  sixty 
pa^es.  an  cNten-ive  chIc  for  our  first  ceulury.  I  caimot 
be  expected  to  (.■nlcr  into  lUtails.  One  remark  only.  A 
conijiarison  of  the  enarimcnts  of  tin-  Third  I'lcnary  Conn, 
cil  with  the  earliest  laws  laid  down  in  tlie  iirovincia'l  coiineil 
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instances  and  when  altered  circumstances  in  the  counlr}* 
and  the  church's  relations  to  the  country  demanded  a  re- 
vision. All  the  important  matters  so  thoroughly  legislated 
on  in  our  last  council  will  be  found  pointedly  or  impliedly 
mentioned  in  the  first  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  study  to  t«ike  up  and  follow, 
council  by  council,  such  questions  as  the  canonical  status 
of  priests,  their  relations  to  bishops,  the  evolution  of  the 
metropolitan  and  his  rij^hts,  the  tenure  of  church  property, 
relations  between  Ih.e  hierarchy  and  the  religious  ofders 
of  men  and  women,  education,  seminaries,  the  university. 
Temperance,  for  instance,  was  brought  under  conciliar 
legislalion.  and  total  abstinence  societies  were  reconi- 
mcntlcd  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Fourth  IVovincial  Council 
of  1840;  the  whole  country  knows  what  minute  and  strin- 
gent legislation  has  been  passed  on  this  point  by  the  Third 
Plenary  Council,  and  how  strictly  that  legislation  was 
interpreted  l)ut  the  other  day  by  the  ;ipostolic  delegate, 
the  Most  Rev.  Mgr.  Satolli,  in  the  famous  Columbus  case. 
Parochial  schools  were  made  matter  of  legislatitui  f(»r  the 
first  time  in  the  I'irst  Provincial  Council  of  i82();  siiure  then 
they  have  been  a  staniliiig  subject  in  every  council;  and 
in  these  latter  years  further  development  and  interpreta- 
tion have  been  given  to  former  Ici^islalion  by  tlvc  well- 
known  decisions  of  the  holv  sec  in  the  late  school  contro- 
versy,  and  by  the  apostolic  delegate,  whose  practical  rulings 
in  specific  cases  relating  to  Catholic  education  have  been 
even  more  explicit  and  emphatic,  if  that  were  |)ossihlo, 
than  his  famous  I'ourteen  Propositions.  In  a  word,  if 
there  has  been,  during  the  first  century  of  our  existence, 
growth  in  membership,  clergy,  and  hierarchy,  and  if  that 
growth  has  been  marvelous,  so  also  there  has  been  no  less 
marvelous  growth  in  disciplinary  legislati<m,  which  is  to 
outward  extension  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 


The  preceding  pa^es  have  described  mostly  the  bodily 
growth  of  the  church.  Now  the  study  of  man's  body  and 
its  manifestations  in  speech  and  features  is  the  ordinary 
index  to  a  knuwled^je  of  the  soul,  its  thoughts  and  habits. 
]Jut  he  will  know  a  man  best  who  can  pierce  through  the 
outward  vesture  and,  like  the  psychologist,  seize  in  the 
grip  of  mental  abstraction  the  spiritual  principle  of  life. 
A  thorough  and  scientific  .ind  psychological  kiiowledge  of 
the  church  in  the  Unitc-<1  States  would  demand  more  tlian 
I  have  given — more  thiin  the  consideration  of  its  hierarch- 
ical extension;  would  require  a  minute  study  of  its  legis- 
lation and  interior  discipline,  to  which  should  be  added  an 
examination  of  those  defined  doctrines  which  arc  received 
by  us  here  in  the  United  States,  no  less  than  by  Catholics 
the  world  over.  Tlie  result  of  such  a  study,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, would  be  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  in 
accord  witli  Christ's  revelation,  with  American  liberty, 
and  is  the  strongest  moral  power  for  the  preser%'ation  of 
the  republic  from  the  new  social  dangers  that  threaten 
the  United  States  a-i  well  as  the  whole  civili/ed  world. 
She  has  not  grown,  she  cannot  grow,  so  weak  ami  old  that 
she  may  not  maintain  what  she  has  produced — Christian 
civilization. 
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I'.njalran,  I'atlicr,  1S7, 
Kriissnn,  I. tif,  4. 
Krio,  iliiKONo  of,  439. 
Mrios,  154,  164. 
i'.soalona,  l"alluT  John  «lo,  57* 
I'^Hifa,  (»?. 

i\\  ,f,f'ifi*  /\t.st,*nt/is  (l//m'i,  30<> 
l''a^,Ms,  uK 

I'aniuT,  l''allior,  256. 
JMolian,  Pnlriok  Au^nstino,  4!;9,  477. 
lonwiik,  Kallior,  2S5,  305«.<i»»  37«». 

K<Trolo,  (}0. 

I'iftli  i'roviniial  Council,  344* 
I'irvi  I  Mciiaryt  'oun*  il  of  Ualtimore,  274. 
First  rr<»vimial  Council  of  Itahiniorc, 
274;  letter  to  I'iui  VUI.,  33O. 
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Fisher,  Father,  332. 
FtUpAtrtck,  John  V.,  J84,  451. 
Fiusimnionii,  Thuiiuu,  257,  27 j. 
Five  Nations  137,  150,  157. 
Flaf^et,   lUrnetlict  JoM;|)h,   286,  292, 

3^4.  389.  39». 
Florida,  t,  15 ;  name,  17, 19,  20;  |ioH. 

lical  ami  commercial   iiii|M>rtana*, 

24,  27;  Jlu(;tivntits,  29;  permanent 

S|Kinish  settlement,  34 :  tlic  Kchof»l, 

35 ;  SL  Augustine,  40;  l>isho|)s,  41, 

42. 

Foley,  John  55.,  477. 

Fotteral,  Ktlwartl,  241. 

Foucault,  Nicholas,  209. 

••  Fountain  of  v«iulh,"  17,  5a 

Fournier,  .Micnuel,  285. 

Fourth  Trovincial  Councili  343;  pas- 
toral letter,  344. 

FoxeH,  19a 

FranciM-ann,  33,  35,  38,  42,  45,  55, 
59f  61,  78,  94.  106. 

Franklin,  llenjaniin,  253,  257,  266. 

Fran<|uelin,  174. 

Fretnm,  Father,  160,  165. 

French  element  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  America,  I,  1 14;  ex- 
plorations, 116;  first  colony,  117; 
the  two  routes,  1 19 ;  alliance  with 
the  llurons,  122. 

Fromm,  Francis  283. 

Frontenac,  Governor,  183,  189. 

(•ahriels,  II.,  476. 

(la^e.  Father,  231. 

Ga^e,  'rhomxs,  204. 

(!ati,  Francisco,  90. 

(•allaglicr,  Mr.,  288. 

(>alln^her,  N.  A.,  479. 

Gnllit/in,  Prince,  281. 

(•nlloway,  J«»seph*  255. 

(taltier,  i.uiien,  417. 

(Salves,  Jost*  ilc,  91. 

(iarakontie,  159. 

Garces,  l*a»lre,  80. 

Gaplar,  4.  6,  11. 

Gamier,  Fattier  Julian,  l6l|  165. 

(iartlantl,  F.  X.,  351. 

Ctava/xi,  428. 

Georgia,  43. 

German  <li«»ccse  for  Germans,  280. 

Gihault,  IVlrr,  205.  251,  286. 

Gibbons,  Edward,  132,  135. 


Gibbons,  James,  474,  486,  501. 

Gilliert,  Sir  Humphrey,  217* 

**  Gilded  Man,  The,'*  5b 

(iloricn,  A.  J.,  48a 

(ioet/,  Father,  279. 

(lumez,  Francisco,  92. 

Goupil,  Ken(^,  Ka 

(trace,  Thomas  j«.,  461, 

(iracsscl,  l^iwrencx',  278. 

Gravier,  Father,  197. 

(■reaton.  Father,  244* 

Greenland,   3;  first   bishop,   4;  Ust 

bishop,  II. 
Gregory  XIV.,  111. 
(Sregorv  XVI.,  390,  392,  402. 
(irenolle.  ifW). 
Gross,  W.  II.,  480, 
(iuadalajara,  see  <»f,  58. 
Guadalu|ie   Illdalgo,  Treaty  of,  75, 

418. 
Guast,  Pierre  du,  Sieur  dc   Monts 

124. 
(juignask.  Father  l^uis,  191. 
(iuy  Fawkes*s  day,  252. 
(fuymonncau.  Father,  200. 
llaikmdicre,  Guynemcr  de  la,  396, 
Hale,  Charles,  451. 
Ilar|>er  Hrotliers,  365. 
Harrison,  Father,  231. 
Hart,  Gtivernor,  238. 
Ilartwcll,  Father,  224. 
Harvey,  Thomas,  230. 
Heath,  James,  230* 
Ilelbron,  F.ither,  279. 
Hennepin,    175,    179,  181,  183;  life 

and  works,  186. 
Hennessey,  John,  461,  478. 
Henni,  Jolui  Martin,  415. 
Heslin,  Thomas,  479. 
Heyden,  Thomas,  402. 
Hogaii.  I.  I.,  478. 
Hogan,  NVilliHiii,  318,  322. 
Ilorsinniiin,  Ignatius  F,,  477, 
Hotel  Dku,  .Vi<>. 
Iloyi,  Wiltinm  K.,  ^(^^* 
Hughes,  lUshop.  374,  375,  4201  char- 

.icter,  432,  440;  in  Paris,  448. 
Huguenots,  126. 

Hunter,  Father,  235. 
llnr«Mi«,  122.  147,  154,  157,  169. 
llHTville,  207,  2<»8. 
Illinois,  IO4,  182,  194. 
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Tmmliniition,  ^0|  412,  494. 

Inglesi,  A.,  322. 

Iimucciit  VIII.,  10,  II. 

/ntt-r  Vufti/>/ht's,  327. 

IrUh  C'alienstyiMin,  29$. 

lr(N|uoi!»,    liu,    121;    l«icn(ion,    122, 

i.U.  i.U  i.?5.  M«.  iS^i  154»  «57t 
l()l,  104.  ifH),  182. 

JucUhoii,  Aiulrcw,  340. 

JMiiHcnistK,  300. 

f.-uiNMMis,  K.,  478, 

Jay,  Jolin,  251. 

Jay's  treaty,  286. 

Jciiioz,  O3. 

JcMiiis.  34,  77,   101,   119,   125,131, 

13^  «.V**.   <^»l.  >^i«  l^5i   >^.  >7I. 
l8<|,  201,   210,  211,  222,  224,  230, 

2,\>^*  254.  2^<».  .?«*.  .I^**' 
JnmuM*.  Unnc.  149,  150,  152,  153. 

Jiilin  XXl.,  0. 

Joliii  of  radilla,  $3. 

Jolivi,  120,  175. 

Juclicrcau,  Sicur,  199. 

Junckcr,  Ilcnry  Painicn,  459. 

Kavana{;h,  Mr.,  282. 

Kcanc,  ).  \.,  475* 

Koalinj^.  Mr.,  2S8. 

Kelly.  I*..  297.  300. 

Kcnrick,  I''ranci>  ratrick,  347,  352: 
nnKlanialiniis,  35H,  3<;c);  \W\\  to 
Koine,  36(1:  transferre<I  to  Halii. 
more,  3(>i,  431  ;  eliaracter,  43<c. 

Kcnrick,  Peter  Richard,  408. 

Ketehtini,  .Mr.,  372. 

KickajMKJs,  190,  192,  199. 

Kino,  Kaihcr,  77. 

Knn\v-n..thiMj;i>m,  341,  365,  428,  450, 

4>4. 
Kniilnian,  Katlier  Antljony,  313;  de- 
cisions concerning;  thcconfcssion.iI, 

l.'I'.nfant,  200, 

I. a  I'Icclie,  12^. 

I. a  rrr«ni«.c,  105. 

I. a  S.iIIe.  Sj,  120,  121,  i7j;;  life,  178; 

v*»yaj;eH,  180;  ileath,  184,  196. 
I. a  Sau^snye,  127. 
I. a  'rrapj>e,  (^rder  of,  4^'<^,  461. 
I,a«lies  of  the  .Sacred  Heart,  330,  338. 
I.alande,  l^Q. 

Landurville,  John  <le,  165, 
Luniy,  John  li.,  419,  4O2. 


I  .and  and  property,  97. 

••  Und  of  War  "  (Vera  Pai).  15,  36w 

l4i|)crncrc,  191. 

I  .as  Ciisas,  14,  25. 

I.Atinny,  I'rtcr  du,  191. 

Laiiverjat,  Kntlicr,  1391  14J1  144. 

I.nval.  Itishop,  200. 

l.ti/aristH,  331, 

I.c  lh)uhin(;er,  200. 

I.C  C'aron,  147. 

1.C  Franc,  191. 

I.C  Mercier,  288, 

I.C  Moinc,  AMkS  28H. 

I.C  Moyne,  Father  Simon*  1 55,  159. 

I.C  Sueur,  191. 

I.cr,  Thonms  Sim,  257. 

I.cfcvre,  I'ctcr  I'aul,  393. 

l.ecendh  and  'ahlcH  In  dikcovcryi  50. 

Leisler.  233. 

I. CO  X.,  58. 

Uo  XII.,  334. 

Leon,  Ponce  de,  1 7. 

l.cop«)Idinc  Society,  378,  387. 

Leray,  F.  X.,  479. 

"  I.cttres    r*di6antes  et   Cnrieoses,* 

190,  198. 
I.ev.ndoux,  286. 
I.cvins,  Thomas  C,  364. 
Lewis,  Mr.,  260. 
Ley  hum,  Pr.  J<»hn,  232. 
••  l.iher  Censuum,'*  7. 
Lij^uest,  I'ierre  Laclede,  203, 
Line,  the  French,  120,  121. 
Loj^an,  244. 

LiMidiin,  company  of,  129. 
I.oras,  Mathi.is,  411,  460. 
Lore! to,  33S. 
Lou};!din,  John,  476. 
Louisiana,  |S(>,  203,  206,  293. 
Lovelace,  (i<»vernor,  162. 
Ludden,   P.  .\.,  47r>, 
Luors,  jnlin  ILnry,  457. 
Luna,  TiiNian  de,  28. 
I.yiiih,  |)onunick,  273. 
Lynch.  Patrick  \.,  44I,  474. 
.Maes,  C'.  1'.,  477. 
Majiillo  map,  I  16. 
Mano^uc,  Pdshop,  480. 
Marlxiis,  Harhe  tie,  2f)6,  2Q$. 
Marcchal,  Amhrnse,  295,  300. 
Marcst,  Father,  1S7,  108. 
.Murgil,  Fuihcr  Anthuny,  ^^* 
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Mark  of  Nizia,  Father,  5it  S3t  7^ 
Marquette,    Father,    170^   173,   17$; 

••  Voyage,"  176;  ipravc,  17K,  195. 
Martin  1\.,  6. 
Martinez,  Father,  $t^  76. 
MaHcoutinst  I90,  192,  199. 
MasM*,  Knenicniil,  126,  laS. 
Masxey,  Father,  229. 
Malhvw,  Father,  398. 
Mathews  Mr.,  390. 
Mati|;non,  Francis  A.,  a8i. 
Mauvila,  lattlc  of  the,  23. 
Ma/anct,  I>ainian,  83. 
Ma/xuchclli,  Father,  411. 
McCloNkey,  J«ihn,  364, 374, 376^  448, 

476. 
McDonnell,  Chark*s  K.,  476. 
McFarl.iiKl,  Francis  1'.,  451* 
McFaul,  Jainos,  476. 
Mciiawlcy,  KlizalK*th,  344. 
McCii-rry,  J.,  364. 
McKSilt,  Bishop,  440,  474. 
Mciiill,  John,  349. 
McQuaiil,  H.  J.,  476. 
Metlicineof  the  Black  Ro1)et,l53. 
Me«Iicinc-inen,  63,  65,  161, 
MoniKre,  /cnoliius,  179,  i8l« 
Menard,  Father,  17a 
Mcndo/a,  50. 
Mcrnict,  Father,  198. 
MciIxnI  of  seUiiin^  candidatea  for  the 

e|iiM'«i|»a(e,  4^)6. 
Mi'iirin.  Father,  205. 
Miainis,  1^4,  190,  194. 
MicniaiN,  127,  i,;5. 
Miles,  Kichard  I'ius,  410,459. 
Milet,  Father,  ifi|. 
MiniNter  resident  in  Kome,  427* 
**  Mission  of  Our  Ijwlyof  (lancntaa,** 

1^7. 
*'  Missi.m  of  the  Mnrlyrs*'  152, 
MissisHi|i|>{,  18,  23. 
MoliiJiun  laiidly,  2<i(*. 
MMhawks,  151,  153,  155,  16a 
Molynetix,  l<oU*rt,  27 1. 
Monk,  Maria,  3(^5. 
Monterey,  90,  93. 
M«»ntesin«»*,  .\nli»nio,  21. 
Mi»ni;»onHTy,  <Ji*orj»e,  4K0. 
M*intnia;;ny,  (*<ivern(»r,  152. 
Montreal  (Mount  Royal),  117, 
Moots,  Sicur  de,.  Il8, 


Moore,  RI»hop,  475. 

Moore,  Governor,  4a 

Muqui,  C>8,  70,  71,  78. 

Morfi,  I*adre,  72. 

Momay,  Duplesnin  de,  aiOt 

Moulton,  Coluuel,  143. 

Moultrie,  (lovernor,  335. 

Narvaez,  J'anifdo  de,  22,  8a« 

Nxshvillc,  sec  of,  343. 

Natchez,  206. 

Natchez,  see  of,  344. 

NationaliMUi,  270,  278. 

Native  AmericaniMU,  341,  353»  356; 

riot,  357.  375- 

Navajo  Indians,  45.  • 

Neale,  Bishop,  2391  299- 

Ncale,  jA*onard,  278,  287,  290. 

Neekere,  Raymond  dc,  399t 

Nerinok,  TharleK,  285. 

Neumann,  Bishop,  437. 

Neutrals,  147. 

New  Fnj^land  Company,  218. 

New  Mexico,  1,  1(1,  22,  45 ;  firat  ex- 
peilition,  52;  name,  55;  mission 
statistics,  50 ;  insurrection,  64 ;  iinlw 
jection,  f)H;  ktutistics,  71,  73,  418, 

New  York,  Kee  of,  291,  312. 
NiclioluH  v.,  9. 
Nicollet,  120. 
Nicolls,  Cohinel,  163. 
Norsemen  in  America,  3 ;  their  influ- 
ence, 4. 
North,  Lord,  25a 
North,  the  church  of  the,  425, 446. 
Northrop.  If.  P.,  474. 

N<»rundN'(;a,  1 1(>,  217. 
N'ouvel,  Father,  187. 
Nuncio,  427. 
(rt'onuell,  F.U(*ene,  464. 
(rCounor,  Mii-luul,  jfN),  {61,438. 
trFarrell,  M.  J.,  47r». 
trtforman,  jumcM  MkhncI,  461* 
OMeally,  J.,  \iz. 
()  Meara,  41  \. 
()*Reilly,  Bishop,  386,  451. 
0*ReiIly,  (iovernor,  212. 
Odin,  J<.hn  M.,  yj^T^,  344,  406. 
Oj;lelht»r|»e,  James,  43, 
Ohio,  dioeese  of,  327. 
Olivier,  Donntien,  286.. 
Olivier,  John,  2<jO. 
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Richmond,  *cc  »>f,  30a 

Kichtvr,  t.  II.,  477. 

ki('lKV,  ratluT,  224, 

Kionhin,  I*.  W.,  4S0. 

kolicTval,  Sicur  <lc,  1 1 7. 

KtMiri^uc/,  .\ui;uNttm*,  54. 

k«»};i'l,  Kallicr,  .^4. 

KMluin,  Katlicr  \Villi:iiii  tie,  3X4. 

I<«i>;ui,  Mr.,  .v?l.  J?*K).  4«S. 

l<M>iHrans  SvIvcnIit  1 1.,  453* 

KMxImry  mnvi'iit,  jS^,  jyj. 

Uyan,  Mr..  iSS. 

Uyan.  S.  !>.,  47O, 

Sa'^anl,    Kallur,    I47;   **  IIJAtoirc  clu 

Caiia«la,"  U*S, 
Salnu-niii.  l'*atluT,  5H, 
Saliiiuii,  AiillpMiy,  2^(5. 
San  riaitM|i»iiti'«i,  54. 
San  lUas,  inn. 
San  <*arl«»N,  94. 
San  hoiuin;;*!,  set*  of,  15. 
San  (ialtrii'l,  57. 
Santa  I'V,  5S,  c»<). 

Santiago  ili*  Culia,  si*c  of,  15,  36,  37. 
Sranloii.  I,.,  4S0. 
SvlialTiTi  LcaniliT,  413. 
Silii'»in.  271). 
SiliMri«li-r,  Kallicr,  346. 
SiiMfti  C'oiii|>any,  2*/K 
SiMii,  Mayor.  j{yS, 
Si'iinJ  I* Unary  ( 'nu^ii'il  of  lUliiniorc, 

^74.  4.U-      \ 
Si < in* I  I'miincial  t'oinicil,  34 1 ;  |klh- 

Inral  ItltiT.  .<42.  .V»7. 
Sririi  >«KiVtic'»,  itj^, 
StiulafN,  107,  |fx». 
Sniclia,  AntMnio,  2<|l. 
SoliiiM,  Kailirr,  ,^4. 
SiMninary,  lir-*!,  27(1. 
SinfcuN,  i<;|;.  1^*5. 
Si-rra,    Katlicr  |uni|KTro,  92,  ()3f  li*t- 

trr,  <i7,  ini,  104. 
Si'vcn  C'ilicN  an«l  Sivcn  Cavils,  50,  51, 

I  ih. 
Srvi'utli  rmvinrlal  ('Mtincil,  347, 
Sc'ViTn.  battle  nn  the,  229. 
Si'vilK*,  MM*  nf,  15. 
S»-yniniir,  (ii»\crn<»r,  236. 
Sioux,  1S4,  1S7. 
Si>t«  r  Mary  |««|in,  .;S«». 
SiNtirs  of  tharily,   12^,  .^38,  ,^76. 
Si>trr.s  o|  Miny,  .^7(1. 


SiihiiAchn^,  209. 
Sixth  I'rovinciiil  Councilt  34S* 
Slavery,  21,  41. 
ShK'tun,  j.  J.,  3(i4>« 
Smith,  Kaihcr,  2H1, 
Smyth,  Timothy,  4fxi. 
Siirin.  l'!tUvuril,  .{()7. 
Soto,  Her  nam  III  lie,  33,  82. 
Souel,  211. 

Sui^e,  John  Aml>rn<ke,  3}t2. 
South,  the  (liiirch  of  ilie,  425,  427. 
.SpaNhn^,  j.  L.,  432,  4.f4«  454* 
Spahlin^,    Martin    |.,  391 ;    life  nf, 
43it   4.<3;    circular,    43(1;    iletith, 

473. 
Spanish  ek'nient  in  the  Koman  C*nth* 

olic   Church    in    America,    I,    13; 

Noutheastern  ami  stiuthwe^tern  mix- 

Nions,  ii»;  character  of  |Milicy,  61. 
•*  Si>ort>man\  Hall,"  2^S* 
Spring;  Hill  ('olle);e,  401. 
St.  An;;e,  2n^. 
St.  Ihiiedict  l.ahre,  276. 
St.  (Vtin,  liaron  <le,  14 1. 
St.  Co.Hme,  2nS,  2iH), 
St.  <yr,  4l.^ 

Si.  I'Vancis  \a\ier  del  Mac,  77,  79. 
St.  Louis,  see  of,  ^4(1,  457. 
J  St.  I'alais,  Maurice  de.  .^«»7,  413,  477. 
I  St.  Mijjuel  de  (iuevaxi,  77,  79. 
;  St.  Tatrick's  Cathedral,  447. 
.St.  I'ierre,  Taul  de,  2S4. 
Ste.  Croix,  12,^ 
StiMie,  William,  225,  22ii, 
Success  or  ruin,  1 12. 
Sulpiiiaiis,  27(»,   277,  2Kn,  2X5,  293, 

4n2. 
Surratt,  John,  43(1. 
Susquehannas,  222. 
Sweat  house,  <>3. 
j  Syresne,  l'*ather  James  do,  145. 
Taensas,  20S. 
TallNU,  James,  2r)0. 
Talon,  172. 

Tamaron,  Ih'shop,  71,  72. 
Tayh»r,  William,  310. 
Texas,    I,  81;    name,  82;    tnissiopM, 

8^^ ;    Muall  succesH,  85 ;    htatisticx, 

S(>,  40;. 
Tha)er,  J«»hn,  27f»,  282,  285. 
Third  Provincial  Council,  343. 
Thomas,  Sir,  217. 


'I'vliT,  WillMiii,  1X4.  !><<;.  4J<l. 
Union  iif  .'liiiri'li  <m.l  M»lt',  <ii.  ik). 
'■  Uiilliil  Slnl<-N  t'lillixlk'  Mi'.ivllili' 

I'iM.  firM  llMi..t..Ji:ri-nit:m.l,  6 
ItrvuliiH,.  2l.s.tll..l.lS. 
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IV.irl..  «■;, 
|V.,u„B.J 
I  /uni,  47i 
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T,u,m.|ivr,    J,', 

1.  .17".  4'^li- 

i,?:;;S 

i|>at>y,  jiN,  Jlij. 

T.mly,  ll>.„-i, 
T>.si.  1-..  4S0. 

■|Vll'-i,ri-.ii..  Ji 

Tjl.T,    \\'illL.111l 

I.',  j;.!.  inf., 
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